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CHAP. L 

«f BRITAIN} r&OM THE INVASION OF JULIUS C JUAR TO THE 
ABDICATION OF THE ROMANS. 

BRITAIN was butrery Httle known to the rest of the world 
before the time of the Romans. • The coasts opposite 
Gaul were frequented by merchants who traded thither for 
such commodities as the natives were able to produce. These, 
it is thought, after a time, possessed themselves of all the ma* 
litime places where they had at first been permitted to reside* 
Finding the country fertile, and commodiously aitilated for 
trade, they settled uponjthe sea-side, and introduced the prac- 
tice of agriculture. But it was very different viith the inland 
inhabitants oCthe country, who considered themselves as the 
lawful possessors of the soil, and avoided all correspondence 
with the new comfers, whom they considered as intruders 
upon their property. 

The inland inhabitants are represented as exti'emely mime* 
rous, living in cottages thatched with straw, and feeding large 
herds of catUe. They lived mostly upon milk, or flesh pro- 
cured by the chace. What cloaths they wore to cover any 
part of their bo^es, wei*e usually the skins of beasts : but 
much of their bodies, as the arms, legs, and thighs, were left 
^aked, and those parts were usually pafaited blue. Theifhair, 
which was long, flowed down upon their backs and shoulders, 
while their beards Were kept close shaven, except'upon the 
upper lip, where it was suffered to grow^ The dress of savs^e 
nations is every where neariy alike, being calculated rather 
to inspire'terror than to excite love or respect. 

As to their government, it consisted of several sm^ll prina- 
palitiesj-eafth under its respective leader; and this seems to 
be the earliest mode of dominion with which mankind are ac- 
^oamted, and is deduqed from the natural privileges of pateiv 
nal authority. Upon great and imminent dangers, a com* 
mandcr in chief was cllosen by common consent, in a ge^jieral 
assembly 4 Hmd to him was committed the conduct of the ge* 
Jicral interest, the power of making peace» or-leadfi^jowar* 
■ B 
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Their forces consisted chiefly of foot, and yet they could 
bring a considfei-able number of horse into the field upon great 
occasions. They likewise lised chaiiots in battle, Fhich, 
- with short scjythes fastened fo the ends of the axletrees, in-' 
^ jRicted terriblp wounds, spreading hoiTor and devastation 
wheresoever they drove. Nor while the chariots wer^ thus 
destroying, were the warriors who conducted them unem- 
ployed: these darted their javelins against the enemy, raii^ 
along the beam, leaped on the ground, resumed their seat, 
stopt, or turned their horses at full speed, and sometimes 
c;inningly retreated, to draw the enemy into confusion. 

The religion of the Britons was one of the most considera- 
te, parts of their government ; and the Druids, who were the 
guc^^dians of it, possessed great ajithority among thenk Na» 
species x)f superstition was ever more terrible than theirs ; 
besides the severe penalties which they were permitted to in^ 
flict in this world, they inculcated the eternal transmigration * 
of souls, and thus extended their authority as far as the fears of 
their votaries. They sacrificed human victims, which they 
•burned in large wicker idols, njade so capacious as to contaiii 
. jA multitude of persons at once^, who were thus consumed to^ 
gether. To these rites, tending to impress ignorance with 
awe, tlvey added the austerity of their manners, and the sim-* 
pUcity of their lives. They lived in woods, caves, and hollow 
trees \ their food was acorns and berries, and their drinK 
water ; by these arts, they were not only respected but al- 
most adored by the people. 

It may be easily supposed, that the manners of the people 
took a tinct]iire from the discipline of their teachers. T^eir 
Uves wer€ simple, but they werj^jiai-ked with pruelty and 
fiei^ceness ; th^r courage wai 'great, but neither dignified by 
mercy nor perseverance. 

The Briton^had long remaiBed in this rude but independent 
state, when Caesar, having victoriously o\:er-run Gaul, and 
wiUiotg still farther to extend his fame, determined upon the 
conquest of 4 country that seem^ to promise an easy triumph. 
When the troops destined for the expedition wer^ embarked, 
he set sail for Britain abo\it midnight, and the next morning 
arrived on the coast near Dover, where he saw the rocks and 
cUflfe covered with armed men to oppose his landing. 

The BiitQps had chosen Cassibelaunus for their command? 
cr in chief J but tjie petty princes under his command, either 
desiiing lus station, or suspecting his fidelity, threw off their 
fillegJiance. . ^Some of them fled with tlieir forces into the in- 
ternal parts of the kingdom, x>thers subndtted to Casar, UU 
ii^ lep|f^ Cassibelaunus himself^ w^ake^ced by so many deser* 
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iS) rcsotved upon making what terms he^aj^ able while he 
yfet had pow6r to keep the field. The conditions offered bf 
Caesar^ and accepted by him were, that he should send to the 
continent double the number of hostages at first demanded, 
and that he should acknowledge subjectibii to the Romans. 
Caesar, however, wasxibj^ed to return once more to compel 

►nhe Britohs-tp complete theh* stipulated treaty. 
• Upon the accession of Augustus^ that emperor had formed 
a design of visiting Britain, but was diverted from it by an 
imexpccted iKevglt of the Pannonlans. Tiberius, wisely judg- 
ing the en»pire already too extensive, made no attempt upon 
Britain. Froih that time the natives began to improve in all 

^ ^e ^s which contribute to the advancement of human nature. 
The wild extravagancies of Cafigula, by which he threatened 
JBritain with an invasion, served rather to expose him to ridi- 
cule than the island to danger. At length the Romans, in the 
reign of Claudius, began to think seriously of reducing them 
' tinder their dominion. The expedition for this purpose was 
conducted in the beginning by Plautiusand other commanders, 
with that success which usually attended the Rortian arms. 

Ccuttctacus was- the first who seemed willing, by a vigorous 
effort, to rescue his country and repel its insulting isuad rapa- 
cious conquerors. This rude soldier, though witji inferiot- 
forces, contmued, for above nine years, to oppose sd& harrass 
fhe Romans; till at length he was totally routed, and taken 
prisoner by Ostorius Scapula, who sent hrm in triumph to 
Rome. While Caractacus was leading through Rome, he 
appeared no ways dejected at the amazing concourse of spec- 
tators that were gathered upon this occasion, but casting his 
eyes dn the splendours that surrounded him, " Alas,'* erfed he, 
^ how is it possible that a people possessed of such magnifi- 
cence at home, could envy me an hutnWe cottage in Britain T' 
The emperor wa» affected whh the British hero's mi§fort\mes, 
and won by his address. He oitlered him to be unchained 
upon the spot, and set at liberty with the rest of the captives. 
The ciniel treatment of Boadicea, queen of the Iceni, drove 
the Britons once more into open rebellion. Prasatagns, kint>: 
of the Iceni, at his death had bequeathed one half of his domi- 
nions to the Romans, and -^e other to his daughters, thus 
hoping, by the sacrifice of a part„ to secure the rest in his fa- 
mily ; but it had a different eflTect ; for the Roman procurator 
immediately took possession of the whole; and when Boadi- 
cea, the widow of the deceased, attempted to remonstrate, he 
ordered her to be scourged like a slave, and violated the chas- 
tity of her daughters. These outrages were sufficient to pro- 
duce a revolt throughout the island. The Iceni, as being^thc 
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most deeply interested in the quarrel, were the first t^ take 
arms : all the other states soon followed the example ; and 
Boadicea, a woman of great beauty and masculine ^iiit, was 
appointed to head the common forces^ which amounted to 
two hundred and thirty thousand fighting men. These, ex- 
asperated by their wrongs, attacked several of the Roixu^i 
settlements and colonies with success. Paulinus, who com- 
manded the Roman foix:es, hastened to relieve London, which 
was already a flourishing colony ; but found on his arrival 
tliat it would be requisite for the general safety to abandon 
that place to the merciless fury of the enemy. London vrsa 
soon therefore reduced to ^shes ; such of the inhabitants aa 
remained in it were massacred; and the'ilomana, with all . 
other strangers, to the amount of seventy thousand, wei^e cru- 
elly put to the sword. Flushed with these successes, the Bri- 
tons no longer sought to avcad the enemy, but boldly came 
to the place where Paulinus awaited their arrival, posted in a 
very advantageous manner with a body of ten thousand men. 
The battle was obstinate and bloody. Boadicea herself ap- 
peared in a chariot with her two daughters, and harang^ui^ 
her army with masculine intrepidity ; but the irregular and 
undisciplined bravery of her troops was unable to resist the . 
cool intrepidity of the Romans. They were routed with great 
slaughter, eighty thousand perished in the field, an^ an infi- 
nite number were made prisoners, while Boadi<;ea herselfi 
fearing to fdl into the hands of the enraged victor, put an end 
to her life by poison. 

The general who finally established the dominion of the 
Romans in this island, was Julius Agricola, who gpverned it 
during the reigns of Vespasian^ Titus, and Domilian, and dis- 
thiguished liimself as well by his courage as humanity. For 
several years after his time a profound peace seems to have 
prevailed in Britain, and little mention is made of tlie affairs 
of the island by any historian. At length, however, Rome, 
that had for ages given laws to nations, and diffused slavery* 
and oppression over the known world, began to sink imder 
her own magnificence. Mankind, as if by a general consent, 
rose up to vindicate ^heir natural freedom ; dmost every na- 
tion asserting tliat independence which tliey had been long 
so unjustly deprived of. 

During these struggles, the British youth were frequently 
drawn a:way into Gaul, to give ineffectual succour to the vari- 
ous contenders for the empire, who fiuling in every attempt, 
only left the name of tyrants behind them. In the mean lime, 
as the Roman forces decreased in Britain, the Picts and Scots 
continued still more boldly to infest the northern parts j and 
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crossing the Friths, which the Romans coilld not guard, in 
little wicker boats covered with leather, filled the country 
wherever they came with slaughter and consternation. . 

The Romans, therefore, findmg it impossible to stand their 
f^roimd in Britain, in the reign of the emperor Vakntinian, 
took their last leave of the island, after bekig masters of it 
near four hundred years, and now left the natives to the choice 
of their own government and kings. They gave them the 
best instructions the calamitous times would permit, for ex* 
ercising their arms and repairing their ramparts, and helped 
them to erect a-ncw a wall of stone built by the emperor Se- 
verus across the island, which they had not at that time art*- 
saniwskilful enough among themselves to repair. 



CHAP. If, 

THE SAXOXS. 

THE Britons being now left to themseFveSi, considered 
their new liberties as their greatest calamity. The Picts 
and Scots uniting together, began to look upon Britain as theh' 
own, and attacked, with success, the northern wall which the 
Romans had built to keep off their incursions* Having thus 
opened to themselves a passage, they ravaged the whole 
country with impunhy, while the Britons sought precarious 
shelter in their woods and mountains. 

It was m this deplorable and enfeebled- state that the Britons 
had recowse to the SaxonSj a brave people, who for their 
strength and valour were ftfrmidable to all the German na- 
tions around them, and supposed to be more tihan a match 
for the gods* themselves. They Avere a people restless joid 
bold, who considered war as their trade; aqd were, in^ const - 
" mience, taught to consider rictory as a doubtful advantage, 
Mt courage as a certain good. A nadon*, however; entirely 
addicted towar,-has seldom wanted the imputation of cruelty, 
as those terrors which are opposed without fear are often in- 
flicted without regret. The Saxons are represented as a very 
cruel nation t but we must remembcY that their enemies 
have drawn ^e picture. 

It was no disagreeable circumstance to these ambitious 
people to be invited into a country upon which they had for 
ages before been forming designs. In consequence, • there - 
fore, of Vortigem's solemn invhation, who was then king of 
.Britain, they arrived with fifteen hundred men, under the 
tamiaMHi of Hengist and Horsa, who were brothers, ahcl 
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landed on ^e isle of Thanet. There they dki not long re- 
main inactive : but being joined by tfie British forces, diey 
boldly marched against the Picts and Scots, who had advanc- 
ed as far as Lincolnshire, and soon gained a complete victory 
ovei* tiiem. 

The Saxons, however, being sensible of the fertility of the 
country to which they came, and the barrenness of that which 
they had left behind, invited over great numbers of their 
countrymen to become sharers in their new expedition. Ac- 
cordingly, they received a fresh supply of five thousand men, 
who passed over in sev^iteen vessels^ and soon made a per- 
manent establishment in the island. 

The British historians, in order to account for the^easy 
conquest of their country by the Saxons, assign their treache- 
ry, not less .than their valour, as a principal cause. They 
alledge that Vortigem was artfully inveigled into a passion 
for Rowena, the daughter of Hengist; said, in order to marry 
her, was induced to settie the fertile province of Kent upon 
her father, from whence the Saxons could never after be re- 
moved. It is alledged also, that upon the death of Vortimer 
which shortly happened after the victory h&obtained at Egles- 
ford, Vortigem l^is father was reinstated upon the throng. 
It is added that this weak monarch, accepting of a ^e^val 
from Hengist, three hundred of his nobility were tr^che- 
rously slaughtered, and himself detained as a capture. 

After the death of Hen^st, several other German tribes, 
allured by the success of their countrymen, went over in great 
numbers . -A body of Saxons, under the ccmduct of ^Ua and 
his three sons had some time before laid the foundation of 
the kingdom of the South Saxoais, ti^^ugh not without great 
opposition and bloodshed. This new kmgdom included Sur- 
ry, Sussex, and the New Forest | and extended to the fron- 
tiers of Kent* 

Another tribe of Saxons, under the command of Cerdic 
and his son Kenric, landed in the West, and from thence took 
the name of West Saxons. These met with a very vigorous 
opposition from the natives, but being reinforced from Ger- 
many, and assisted by their coimtrymen on the island, they 
routed the Britons; and although retarded in their progress 
by the celebrated King Arthur, they had strength enough 
to keep possession *of the conquests they had alineady nmde. 
Cerdic, therefore, with his son Kenric, established the thM 
Saxon kingdom in 'the island, namely, that of the West 
Saxons, including the counties of Hants, Dorset, Wilts, Berksj 
j|ind the isle of Wight. 

It wa$ in opposing this Saaon invader "that the celebrated 
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prince Artkur acquired his fame. Howsoever misuccessful 
-oil his valour might have been in the end, yet his name made 
8o great a igure in the ^bulous^ animals of the times, that 
some notice must be taken of him. This prince is of such 
obscure origin^ that some authors suppose him to be the son 
of king Ambrosius, ^id oth«^ only his nephew : others again 
afi&rm that he was a Coi*nish prince, and son of Gurlois, king 
of that provkice. However this be, it is certain he was a 
commander of great valour, and if courage alone could have 
repaired the miserable state of the Britons, his might have 
. been effectual. According to the most autli^tic historian! » 
he is said to have worsted the Saxons in twelve successive 
battles. In one of these, namely, that fought at Caerbadon^ 
in Berks, it is ass^ed that he lulled no less than four hun- 
dred and forty of the enemy with his own hand. But the 
Saxons were too numerous and powerful to be extirpated by 
the desultory efforts of single valour ; so that a peace, and 
not conquest^ was the immec^ate fruk of his victories. The 
enemy, therefore, still gained ground ; and this prince, in the 
decline of life, had the mordficatioD, from some domestic 
troublesof his own, to be a patient spectator of their encroach- 
ments. His first wife had been carried off by Melnas, king 
of Somersetshire, who detained her a whole year at Glaston- 
bury, \mtil Artiiur, discovering the place of her retreat, ad- 
vanced with an army against the ravisher, and obliged hhn to 
give her back. In his second wife, perhaps, he might have 
been more fortunate^ as we have no menticm made of her ; 
but it was otherwise with his third consort, who was debauch- 
ed by hift own nephew^ Mordred. This phxluced a rebel- 
lion, in which the king and his tradtevous kinsman meeting 
in battle, slew each, other. / 

In the mean time, while the Saxons were thus gaining 
ground in the West, their countrymen were not less active in 
others parts of the island. Adventurers still continuing tp 
pour over from Germany, one body of them, under the com- 
mand of Uffa, seized upon the counties of Cambridge, Suf- 
folk, and Norfolk, a^ gave their commander the title of king 
of ^e East Angles, which was ^e fourth Saxon Jdngdom 
fowided in Britain. 

Another body of these adventurers formed a kingdom ui^* 
der the title of East Saxony, or East Essex, comprehen^g 
Essex, Middlesex, and part of Hertfordshire. This kihgawn 
which was dismember^ from that of Kent, formed ikm fifth 
Saxon principality founded in Britain. 

The kingdom of Mercia was the sixth ^hich was establish- 
ed by these fierce invader^ comprehencUng M the middle 
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counties, from the banks of the Severn to the frontiers of the 
two last named kingdoms. 

The seventh and last kingdom which they obtained w^s 
that of Northumberland, one of the most powerful and exten- 
•sive^ of them all. This was formed from the union of tw^ 
smaller Saxon kingdoms, the one called Bemicia, containing 
the present county of Northumberland and the bishoprick of 
Durham ; the subjects of the other, called the Deiri, extend- 
ing themseh'es over Lanchashire and Yorkshire. These 
kingdoms were united in the person of Ethelfrid, king of N'or- 
thumberland, by the expulsion of Edwin, his brother-in-Ia"W, 
from the kingdom of the Deiri, and the seizure of his domi- 
nions. In this manner, the natives being overpowered, or 
entirely expelled, seven kingdoms were established in Britain, 
which have been since well known by the name of the Saxon 
Heptarchy. 

The Saxons being thus established in all the desirable parts 
of the island, and having no longer the Britons to contend 
with, began to quarrel among themselves. A country divided 
into a number of petty independent principalities, must ever 
be subject to contention, as jealousy and ambition have more 
frequent incentives to operate. After a series, therefore, 6f 
battles, treasons, and stratagems, all these petty principal!- - 
ties fen under the power of Egbert, king of Wessex, whose 
TO:erits deserved dominion, and whose prudence secured his 
conquests. By him all the kingdoms of the Heptarchy were 
imited under the comnrton jurisdiction ; and to give splen- 
dour to his authority, a general council of the clergy and laity 
' was summoned at Wmchester, where he was solemnly crown- 
ed king of England, by which name the ufiited kingdom was 
thenceforward called. Thus, about four hundred years after 
the first arrivd of the Saxons in Britain, all the petty settle- 
ments were united intaone great state, and nothing offered 
biit prospects of peace, security, and increasing refinement. 

It was about tlus period that St. Gregory undertook to send 
missionaries among the Saxons, to convert them to Christi- 
anity. It is said, that before this elevation to the papal 
*chair, he chanced one day to pass through the slave-mark^ 
at Rome, and perceiving some children of great beauty who' 
• were set up for sale, he enquirisd about their country, and 
fij^g they were English Pagans, he is said to have cried 
onVii^ the Ladn language, JVbnjfng^li sed JngtUj forenty 
n &88eTlt Christianiy They wouW not be English, but Angels, 
had the^^been but Christians. From that time he was struck 
with an ardent desire to c<3|nvcrt that unenlightened nation, and 
*dered a monk, named Augustine, and others of thesanic^ , 

temity, to undertake the mission into I|j'it4*^*^'^yi : , ^ 
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This pious monk, upon his first landing iti the isle ofj 
Thanet, sent one of his interpreters to Ethclbert the kcnUsI 
king, declaring he was come from Rome with offers of etci 
nal salvation. The king immediately ordered Uiem to " 
furnished with all necessaries, and even visited them, thoi 
without declaring himself as yet in their favour-. Augu 
however, encouraged by this favourable reception, and 
seeing a prospect of success, proceeded witli redouble " 
to preach the gospel. The king openly espoused the 
tian religion, while his example wrought so success' 
his subjects, that numbers of them came voluntai i^ 
baptized, their missioner loudly declaring against ai^ 
cive means towards their conversion. In tliis maq^j^fj^^^ 
other kingdoms, one after the other, embraced the t^jj^y^. ^^ 
England was soon as famous for its supersiHion carters, 
•nee been for it^ s^verseness to Christianity, . .^y »^|. 

Some 
CHAP. III. '^\^ 

THS IKVASIOli op TaB 9Air|tS. 

PEACE and unanimity haA been scaicely established in 
England, when a noighty swarm of those nations called 
Danes, who had possessed the coimtries bordering on the 
Baltic, began to level their fury against England. A small 
body of them at first landed on the coasts, witli a view to 
learn the state of the country ; and having committed some 
small depredations, fled to their ships hr safety. About 
seven years after this first attempt, they made a descent upon 
the kingdom of Northumberland, whei^e they pillaged a 
monastery ; but their fleet being shattered by a storm, they 
were defeated by the inhabitants, and put to the sword. It 
was not till about five years after the accession of Egbert, 
that their invasions became truly formidable. From that 
time they continued, with unceasing ferocity, imtil tl^e 
whole kingdom was reduced to a state of the most distressful 
bondage. 

Though ofien repulsed, they always obtained their end, of" 
spelling the countiy, and carrying the plunder away. It was 
their hiethod to avoid coming, if possible, to a general engage- 
ment ; tjiit, scattering themselves over the face of tlie c3&\- 
^Jn^ tkty, carried away, indiscriminately, as well the inhabi- 
tants thdw^lves, as all their moveable possessions.^ 

At 4^ltgtn, however, they resolved upon making a settle- 
ment ||t the country, and, landing on the isle of Thanet, s^ 
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^tioned themselves there. Ift this place, they kept theiif 
g^und, notwithstanding u bloody rictoiy gained over them 
by Ethdwolf. The refgnt-of Ethelbald, his successor, was 
tM no long continuance ; however, in so short a space, he 
*siip"'^'ded a number of vic^fs sufficient to render his name 
smbus to posterity. 

^his prfnce Was succeeded by Ms brother Ethelred, abrave 
Durflpiander, but Miiose valour was insufficient to repress the 
ing ttlh incursions. In these exploits, he was always assisted 
kingdci younger brother, Alfred, afterwards sumamed ^c 
thumbawho saciificed all private resentment to the public 
from thfaving been deprived, by the king, of a large patrimo- 
nions. was during Etkelred's reign, tihiat the Danes, pene- 
entirely \nto Mercia, took up their winter quarters at Netting* 
which h/rom whence, the king, attempting to dislodge them, 
Heptarod a wound in the battle, of which he died, leaving hts 
The^, Alfred, the inheritance of a kingdom, that was now 
of theJed to the brink of ruin. 

whibnie Danes had already subdued Northumberland and East 
^^..^'itjiglia, and had penetrated into the very heart of Wessex. 
The Mercians were united againat AHred '^ the dep^idence 
upon the other provinces of the empire was but precarious : 
th^ lands lay uncultivated through fear of continual incur- 
sions ; and all the churches and monasteries wei'e burned t<> 
the gi'ound. In this terrible situation of affairs, when nothing 
appeared but objects of terror, and every hope was lost in 
despair, the wisdom and virtues of one man alone were found 
sufficient to bring back happiness, security, and order ; and 
all the calamities of the times fotind redress from Alfred. 

This prince seemed born not only to defend his bleeding 
country, but even to adorn humanity. He had given very 
early instances of those great virtues which afterwards gave 
splendour to his' iseign ; and was anointed by pope Leo, as 
future king, when he was sent by his father for his education 
k' to Rome. On his return from thence, he became every day 
more the object of his father's fond affections ; and that, per- 
haps, was the reason why his education was at first neglected. 
He had attained the age of twelve before he was made ac- 
c]U2unted with the lowest elements of literature ; but, hearing 
some Saxon poems read, which recounted the praise of he- 
rocs, his whole mind was roused, not only to obtain a simili- 
tude of glory, but also to be able to transmit that glory to 
posterity. Encouraged by the queen, his mother, and assist- 
ed by a»penetrating genius, he soon learned to read these 
compositions, and proceeded from thence to a knowledge of 
' Latin authors, who directed his taste, and rectified his 
'nbition. 
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Me was scarcely come to ^e throne when he was o^lig^d 
V> oppose the Danes^ who had seized Wilton, and were ra- 
vaging the country round. He fell upon them with a few 
troops, and fought a desperate battle, though with some' dis- 
advantage. But it was not in the power of misfbrtune to 
abate the king's <Mgence, though it repressed his power to 
do good. He was in a little time enabled to hazard another 
engagement : so that the enemy, dreading his courage i 
"activity, proposed terms of peace which he did not t* 
proper to re&se. They, by this treaty, agreed torelin^ 
the kingdom ; but, instead of complying with their ei^ 
ments, they (m\y removed from one place to anotlier, burn- 
ing and destroying wherever tihey came. 

Alfred, thus opposed to an enemy whom po stationary 
Jbrce coidd resist, nor U'jeaties bind, found himself unaWerto 
repel the efforts of those ravagers, who, from all quarters, 
invaded him. New swarms of the enemy arrived every year 
upon the coast, and fresh invasions were still projected. Some 
of his subjects, therefore, left their country, and retired into 
Wales, or fled to the continent ; others submitted to the con- 
querors, and purchased their lives by their freedom. In this 
universal defection, Alfred vainly attempted to remind them 
of the diity they owed their country and their king ; but, 
fining his remonstrances ineffectual, he was obliged to give 
way to the wretched necessity of the times. Accordingly, 
relmquishing the ensigns of his dignity, and dismissing his 
servants, he dressed himself in the haMt of a peasant, and 
lived, for some time, in the house of an herdsman, who had 
been entrusted with the care of his cattle. In this manner, 
though abandoned by the world, and fearing an enemy in ^ve- 
ry quarter, he still resolved to continue in his country, to 
catdh the slightest occasions for bringing it yet relief. In his 
solitary retreat, which was in the county of Sojnersety at the 
confluence of the rivers Parret and Thone, he amused himself 
with music, and supported his humble lot with the hopes of 
better fortune. It is said, that on^ day being commanded by 
the herdsman's wife, who was ignorant of his quality, to take 
care of some cakes which were baking by the fire, he happen-: 
cd to let them bum,<9r which neglect she severely upbraided 
him. 

Previous to bis retirement, Alfred had concerted meaaut^^ 
for assembling a few trusty friends, whenever an opportunity 
should offer of anpoying the enemy, who were now in posses-^ 
iion of all the couptry. This chosen band, still faHiiful to 
their monarch, topk shelter in the forests and marshes of 
Som^frset, and from thence made occasional irruptions upon 
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straggHng parties of the etitmyl Their success in this raiwu 
cious and dreary method of Bving, encouraged many more to 
join their society^ till, at length sufficiently augmented, they 
repaired to their monarch, who had, by that time, been redu- 
ced by famine to the last extremity. 

Meanwhile Ubba, the chief of the Danish commanders^ 
carried terwfr over the whole land, and now ravaged the 
country of Wales without opposition. The only place where 
he ifoimd resistance, on his return, was from the castle of 
Kenwith, into which the earl of Devonshire had retired with 
a small body of troops. This gallant soldier finding hin^self 
unable to sustain a siege, and knowing the danger of surren- 
dering to a perfidious enemy, was resolved by one desperate 
effort to sally out and force his way through the besiegers 
sword in hand. The proposal was embraced by all his fol- 
lowers, while the Danes, secure in their numbers, and in 
'^their contempt of the enemy, were not only routed with great 
slaughter, but Ubba, their general, was slain. 

This victory once more restored courage to the dispirited 
Saxons; and Alfred, taking advantage of their fkvourablc 
disposition, prepared to anim^e them to a vigorous exertion 
of their superiority. He soon, therefore, apprised them of 
the place of his retreat, and instructed them to be ready, with 
all their strength, at a minute's warning. But, as none was 
found in whom he could confide, and who would undertake 
to give intelligence of the forces and posture of the enemy, 
he undertook this dangerous task himself. In the simple 
dress pf a shepherd, with a harp in his hand, he entered the 
Danish camp, tried ail his musical arts to please, and was so 
much admired, that he was brought even into the presence of 
Guthrum, the Danish prince, with whom he remained some 
days. There he remarked the supine security of the Danes, 
their contempt of the English, their negligence in foraging 
and plundering, and their dissolute wasting of such ill-gotten 
booty. Having made his observations, he returned to his re-* 
treat, and detaching proper emissaries among his subjects, 
appointed them to meet him in arms in the forest of Selwood, 
a summons which they gladly obeyed. 

It was against the most unguarded quarter of the enemy 
that Alfred made his most violent stttack, while the Danes, 
surprised to behold ail. army of English, whom they consider- 
ed as totally subdued, made but a faint resistance. Notwith<* 
standing the superioitty of their number, they were routed 
with great slaughter ^ -Sijid though such as escajKid fled for 
refuge into a fortified cdmp in the neigh^feuffiood, being un- 
proridcdfor a. siege, inl^ than a fortnight they were com- 
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peUed to mrreBder at discretion. Hy the coBtquenM^^s per* 
mission, those who did not choose to embrace Christianit/ 
embarked for Flayers, tmder the command of one of their 
generals, cf^ed Hastmgs ^ Guthrum, their prince, became a 
c^onvert, with thirty of his nobies ; and the king himself an- 
swered for him at the font- 

' Alfred had now attsdned the merkMan of glory ; he possess- 
ed a gre&ter extent of glory than had ever been enjoyed by 
aiiy of his predecessors ; the kings of Wales did him homage 
£6r their poesesMons ; the Northumbrians received a king of 
his appointing ; and no enemy appeared to give Mm the least 
apprehen»ons, or excite an alarm. In this state of prosperi- 
ty stfid profowtd tpangmllity, which lasted twelve years^ Al- 
fred was diligently employed in cultiYating the arts of peace, 
and in repairing the damages which the kingdom had svm« 
tainedby war. i 

His care was to polish the country by arts, as he had pro- 
tected it by arms. He is also said to have drawn up a body^ 
of laws ; and ids care for the encouragement of learning did 
not a lit^ tend to improve thexnorals and restrain the barba- 
pows habits of thepeopier When he came to the throfte, he 
found the English simk into the grossest ignorance and bar- 
balism proceeding from the continued disorders of the go- 
Tenunent, and from the ravages of the Danes. He himself 
complains, that, on his accesdon, he knew not one person 
south of the Thames who could so much as interpret the Latin 
service, I'o n^nedy this deficiency, he invited over the most 
iieiebrated scholars frxnn all parts of Europe ; he founded, or 
at least re-esta1^shed the University of Oxford, and endowed 
it With many privileges ; and^he gave, in his own exapple, 
the strongest inper^ves to study. He usually divided ^hia 
time into three equal pcHtions ; one was given to ^skep, alid 
the refection of his body, diet, and exercise ; aiRytl^er to the 
dispatch of business s apd the third to study and devotion. He 
Tnade<<i ccmsiderabie progress ia the different studies of gram- 
mar,- rhetoric, philosophy, architecture, and*geometry. Hg 
was an excellent Mstorian ; he understood music ;l^' he was 
acknowledged to be the best Saxcai poet of the age, and. 
left many works behind him,, some of which remain to^this 
day^ To give a character of i this prince would only be, to 
sum up those qualities which constitute per&ctioih EVen 
virtues seemingly opposit^, were hapjpily blended in bis dis- 
portion ; persevering, yet flexible ;. moderate, yet enterpri- 
sing ; just, yet merciful ; stem in command, yet gentle in 
ccourersation. Nature also, as if desirous that«uch admira- 
ble qualities of mind sboiUd b^ set off to the grflatest advaa^ 
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^ge, had bestowed on him all bodily accomp&shineiiUy yju* • 
gouF) digmtjT) and an eiigi^;ing open countenance. 

His second 8on» Edward succeeded hini on ^e throne. 
To him succeeded Athelstan, hb natural soO} the il|egiU« 
macy of his birth not being then deemed a su£^ient ob^iade 
to his inheriting the crown. He died at Gloucester, after,^ 
reign of sixteen years, and was succeeded by bis broths Ed- 
mund) who, like the rest of his predecessors, met with dis- 
turbance from the Northumbrians on i)is i^xession to the 
thrmie, but his activity soon defeated their attempts. The 
resentment this monarch bore to men of an abandoned way c^ 
living, was the cause of liis death. He was kiUed by ^I,<eoll^ 
a robber, at a feast, where this villain had til)^^%Qlence tQ 
intrude mtd-the king's presence. His bi^other, Edred^ ws^ 
a]ifK>inted to succeed, and Uke his predec^^aprs> this monarch 
'found hknself at the head of a rd>ellious and i^fractory peor 
pie. Edred implicitly sutoiitted to the directions of Dunstan 
the .monk, both in church and state ; and the kingdom was 
Id a fair way of being turned into a papal province, by ^thif 
ze|Jous ecclesia^c ; but he was checked in the midst of hi^ « 
^caa-eer by the death of the king^ who ied of a quinsy, ui th^ 
*enth yegtf of his raign. 

Edwy, iiis nephew, who ascended thethnaie, }^mi^:s0n$ 
bqing yet unfit 4X) govern, was a pnnce of great fier^pnal acr 
i^ompHshments^ and a martial disposition. But he was noyr 
come to the government of a kingdom in which he had an er 
Xiemy to contend with, against whom all military virtues could 
ht of little service. Dunstan, who had governed diuing the 
former reign, was resolved to omit nothing of his authority 
in this ; and Edwy, imme^ately-upon his accession, found 
himself dnvx)lvedin a quarrelwith the monks, whose rage 
neither his accomplishments nor his virtues cou|d mitigatip. 

Among other instances of their cruelty, ith^ folloiWilng is 
l*ecorded : There was a lady of the royal Wood, nanv^ fig^ya, 
whose beauty had made a strong in^>resslon upon ^e young; 
monarches heart. He had even ventured to marry her, ccm*- 
trary to^^e advice of 4ns councelj[ora> as she was within the 
degrees of affinity prohibated iby the cafKn^. law.*^ On the 
jday of his coronation, while Ms n6l»Hty were giving a loose to 
Ihe UAore noisy pleasures of viine and festivity in the great 
hidl, Edwy retired to fab wife's ^xartment, where, in com.^ 
pany with her mother, he enjoyed the more pleasing satisfac- 
iion of her conversaticHi. Dtmstan 2x0 sooner perceived his 
^ilasence, than conjecturing the reason, he rushed furiously. 
^^^ the apartment, and upbraiding him with all the bitterness 
,c^<(^<^riai^ical riOK^^^ 
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I^us maime^. Dimstan, it seems, was not without 
Enemies, for the king was advised to punish this insult 
bfinging him to account for the money with which he 
been entrusted during die last- reign. This account 
faftughty monk refused to give in ; and was, therefore, 
prived of all the ecclesiastical and civil emoluments of \>^ 
he had been in possessbn, and banished the kingdom, 
exile only served to increase ^e reputation of his san 
with the people ; among the rest Odo^ archbishop of 
terbury, was so far tnoisported with tlMHSj^irit of party, 
he pronounced a divorce between Edv^ and Elgiva. 
king was unaX^ to resist the indignation of the diurch, 
ckmsented to surrender his beatitiml wife to its fury. Ace 
itip^y,- Odo sent into the* palace a party of soldiers, 
'Seured the queen ; and, by his orders, branded her' on 
fikcc with a hot iron. Not contented with this cruel vengei 
^ev carried her by force into Ireland, and there comm 
ed her to remain in perpetual* exile. This jnpmetion, ] 
#ver, WAS too distresung for that faithful woman to coi 
•with ; for b^ing cured of her wound, and having oblitei 
the marks which had been made to de&ce her beauty, 
ence mOTe ventured to rtrtum40' the- kitig, whom ^e stil 
garded as-her hu^and. . But misfortune continued to pu 
ker. She was taken prisoner by st pafty whom the arc 
ffhop had a|^x>inted to observe her conduct^ and vms pv 
^eath in the most cruel manner ; the sinews of her legs b 
cut, and her body mangled, sh^ was thus left to expire in 
greatest agony. In the mean time, a secret revolt ag] 
£dwy became almost general ; and Dunstan put himsc 
the head of the party. The maTcontfcnts at last proceed* 
open rebellion, and having placed Edgar, the king's yoi 
er brother, a boy of about thirteen years of age, at their h 
they soon put hitn in possession of all the northern pan 
the kingdom. Edwy's power, and the number of his w 
pents, every day dedkiing, he was at^last obliged to con 
to a partition of the kingdom ; but his death, which hap] 
ed soon af^er, freed his enemies from all farther inquiet 
and gave* Edgar peacei^le possession of the government 
Edgar being placed on-the throne by the mfluence of 
monks, affected to be entirely guided by their direction ii 
his succeeding transactions, and little^wrthy of notic 
menti^Hied of him, except his amour with Elfrida, which 
too singulis; a nature to be omitted. Edgar had long hi 
»f the beauty jit a young lady, whose name was Elft 
daughter of the earl of Devonshire 5 but^ umvilling to ci 
common £ime in this particular, he sent Ethelwald, his 
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vourite friend, to see> and inform him, if Elfrids^ wts indeed 
that incomparable woman report had described her. Ethel' 
wald arriving at the earl's, had no sooner cast his eyes upon 
that nc^leman's daughter, than he became desperately ena- 
moured of her himself. Such was the violence of his passioDi 
that, forgetting; his master's intentionss, he solicited <wily his 
own interest, and demanded for himself the beautiful Elfrida 
from her father in marriage. The fiivourite of a king was not 
likely to find a refusal ; the earl gave his consent, and their 
nuptials were performed ifi private. Upon his return to court, 
which was shortly after, he assured thwe king, that her riches 
alone, and her high quality, had been the. cause of her ^me, 
and he appeared amazed how the world could talk so much 
and so unjitstly of her charms. The king was satisfied, and 
no longer felt any curiosity, while Ethelwald secretly triumph- 
ed in lus address. When he had, by th^s deceit, weaned the 
king from his purpose, he took an opportunity, aiier some 
time, to turn the conversation on Elfrida, repreaaiting, that, 
though the fortunie of the earl of Devon8hi«:e*s daught^ 
would be a trifle to a king, it would be an immense acquisi- 
tk)n to a needy subject. He therefore humbly entreated per* 
mission to pay his addresses to her, a^ she was the richest 
heiress in the kingdom. A request so seemipgly reasonable, 
was readily compUed with ; Ethelwald returned to his wife, 
and their nuptials were solemnized in public. His greatest 
care, however, wa^ employed in keeping her from court; and 
he took every precaution to prevent her from appeai^g^be^ 
fore a king so susceptible of love, while she was so capable of 
inspiring that passiSn. But it was impossible to keep his 
treachery k>ng concealed. Edgar was .soon informed pf .the 
whole transactien ; but, dissembling his resentment, he took 
occasion to visit that part of the country where this inlracle of 
beauty was detained, accompanied by Ethelwald, who reluct- 
antly attended him thither. Upon coming near the lady's ha- 
bitation, he told him, that he had a curiosity to see his wife, 
of whom he had formerly heard so much, and desired to be 
introduced as his acquaintance. Ethelwald, thunderstruck at 
the proposal, did all in hispower, but in vain, to dissuade lum. 
All he could obtain, was permission to go before, on pretence 
of preparing for the king's reception. On his arrived, he fell 
at his wife's feet, confl&ssin^ what he had done to be possess- 
ed of her charms, -and conjuring her to conceal, as much as 
possible, her beauty from the king, who was but too suscepti- 
ble of its power. Elfrida, little oljiged to him for a^iassiou 
that deprived her of a crown, promised compliance j but, 
"Prompted either by vanity or revenge, adorned her person 
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yvi&L the most ^xquisit^ art, and called up tdl her beauty on 
the occasioiL The event answered her expectadous ; the 
king no sooner saw> than he lored her, and was instantly re- 
solved to ol>t^ her. The better to effect his intentions, he 
concealed his psu»sion from the husband, and to<^ leave with 
a seeming indifference ; but his revenge was not the less cer- 
tsdn and ratal. Ethelwald was some time after sent into Nor* 
thumberiand, upon pretence of urgent affairs, and was found 
murdered in a wood by the way. Some say he was stabbed 
1^ the king's own hai^ ; some, that he only commanded the 
assassination; however this be, Elfrida was invited soon after 
to courts bj^the kind's own order, and their nuptials were per- 
fofsned wkh the usual saknmity. 

The m<»iarch died, after a reign of sixteen years, in the 
thirty-third yesur of his age, being succeeded by his son> £d- 
ward) whom he had by his first marriage with the daughter 
of the earl of Ordmer. 

Edward, sumamed the Martyr, was made king by the inte- 
rest of tb« monkjs, and Hved but four years after his accession. 
In his reign, there is nothing remaikable, if we except his 
trag^Gid ami memorable end. Hunting one day, near Corfe 
CasUe, where Elfrida, his mother-in-law,, resided, he thought 
it his duty to pay her a visit, although he was not attended by 
any of his retinue. There desiring some liquor to be bix)ught 
him, as Jie was thirsty, while he was yet holding the cup to 
his head, one of Elfrida's domestics, instructed for that ptSr- 
pose, stabbed him in the back. The king, finding, himself 
wounded, put spurs to his horse ; but, hunting with the loss 
.of biopd, he fell from the saddle, and his foot sticking in the 
stirrup, he was dragged along by his horse till he clied. 

lElthelred the Second, the>son of £d^ and Elfrida, succeed- 
ed ; a weak and irresofute monarchy incapable of eoveming a 
kingdom, or of providing for its safety. During his reigb, the 
old and tenibk enemies, the Danes, who aeemed not to be 
loaded with the same accumulation, of vice and folly as the 
English, were daily gaining, ground. The weakness and the 
inexperience of £the)red appeared to give a favourable oppor- 
tunity for renewHig their depi%dati<ms ; and, accoixlingly, 
they landed on several parts of the coast, spreading their usual 
terror an^- devastation. As they liyed indiscriminately among 
, the English,^ resolution was taken for a generJd ^nassacre ; 
and Ethelred, by a policy incident to weak princes, embraced * 
the cruel rpsolutjon of putting them all to the sW,ord. This plot 
was carried on with such secrecy, that it was executed in <ync 
day, and all the Danes in England were desttoyed without 
mercy. But this nw^saore, so perfidious in the couiriving, aiui 
' " C 2 
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to cruel in the executioti, instead of ending the kmg fnkeries 
of the people, only prepared the way for greater calamitieiBi • 

While the English were yet congratulating each otiier upon 
their deliverance from an inveterate enemjr, Sweyn,' Idng of 
Denmark, who had been informed of their treacherous cru- 
45ltie9, appeared off the western coasts with a large fleet, me- 
ditating slaughter, and fiiiious with revenge. Ethelred wa* 
obliged to fly into Normandy, Mid the whole country thu» 
came under the power of Sweyn, his victorious rival. 

Canute, afl:erward^ sumamed the Great, succeeded Swcyn^ 
^i king of Denmark, and also as general of the Danish forces 
In England. The contest between him and Edmund Ironside, 
successor to Ethelred, was managed with great obstinacy anH 
. perseverance J the first battle that was fought appeared unde- 
cisive; a second followed, in which the Danes were victori- 
ous ; but Edmund still having interest enough to bring a third 
army into the field, the Danish and English nobility, equally 
harrassed by these convukions, obliged their kings to come 
to a compromise, and to divide the kingdom between them 
by treaty. Canute reserved to himself the northern parts of 
the kingdom, the southern parts were left to Edmund ; btit 
this prince being murdered about a month after the treaty^ 
by his two chamberlwns, at Oxford, Canute Was left in peace* 
able possession of the whole kingdom. ' 

Canute is represented by some historians as one of the first 
characters in those barbarous ages. The piety of the latter 
part of his life, and the resolute valour of the former, were 
topics that filled the mouths of his courtiers with flattery and 
praise. They even afiected to think his poWerimcontroul- 
able, and that ail things would be obedientlo his command. 
Canute, sensible of their Adulation, is said to have taken the 
following method to reprove them :— He ordered his chair tb 
be set on the sea*shore while the tide was coming in, and 
commanded the sea to retire. " Thou art under my domi- 
mon," cried he ; " the land upon which I sit is mine ; I 
charge thee, therefore, to approach no farther, nor dare to wet 
the feet of thy sovereign." He feigned to sit some time Li 
expectation of submission, till the waves began to surround 
him : then, turning to l>is courtiers, he observed, that the ti- 
tles of Lord arid Master belonged only to hini whom both 
earth ancf^eas were ready to obey. Thus feared and respect- 
ed, he lived many years, honoured with the surname of Great 
for his power, but-deserving it still more for his virtues. He 
died at Shaftesbury, in the nineteenth year of his reign, leav- 
ing behind him three sons, Sweyn, Harold, and Harmcanutc^: 
Sweyn was croimed king of Nwway ; Hwrdicaiiute was p\tt 
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in pbssession of Denmark ; and Harold succeeded bis ficihet* 
on the £nglH(h throne. 

To Harold succeeded his brothers Hardicanute, irhose title 
was readilf acknowledged both by the Danes and the English ; 
Bud, upon his arrival from the continent, he was received with 
the most extravagant demonstraticms of joy ; but his violent 
«iid unjust government was of short duration ; he died two 
years after his acceasiofi, in consequence of excess at the 
marriage of a Daniel lord, which was celebrated at Lan^th. 
The (bsorders of the Danish monarchs once more induced 
the English to place a monarch of the Saxon line upon the 
throne ; and, accordingly, Edward, sumamed the Confessor, 
was, by the general consent, crowned king ; and having long 
groaned under a foreign yoke, they now set no bounds to their 
joy," at finding the line of dieir ancient monarchs restored. Ai$ 
he liad been bred in the Norman court, he shewed, in every 
instance, a predilection for the customs, laws, and even the 
natives of that country ; and among- the rest of his faults, 
though he had married Editha, the daughter of Godwin, yet 
either from mistaken |Hety, or fixed aversion, during his 
whole reign he abstained from her bed. Thus having no le- 
gitimate issue, and being wholly engrossed durmg tihe con- 
tinuance of a long rdgn, wiUi the visions of supeosUtion, he 
was at last surprised by sickness, which brought nim to his 
end, on the 5tib of January, in the six^-fifth year of his age, 
and twenty-fifth of his reign. 

Harold, the son of a popular nobleman, x^ose name was 
Godwin, and whose intrigues and virtues seemed to give a 
right to hispretensions, ascended the thr<me without any op- 
position. Iwit neither his valour, his justice, nor his popu- 
larity, was.iable to secxitc him from the misfortunes attend- 
ant upon ah ill-grounded title. His pretensions were opposed 
by William, Duke of Normandy, who insisted that the crown 
of right belonged to him, it being bequeathed lb him by Ed- 
ward the Cmifcssor. 

William, who was afterwards called the Conqueror, was 
the natural son of Robert, duke of Normandy. His mother's 
name wsw Arlettc, a beautiful maid of Falaize, whom Robert 
fell in love with as she stood gazing at ^e door whilst he 
passed through the town. William, who was the offspring 
of this amour^ owed a part of his greatness to his birth, but 
still more to his own personal merit. His body was vigorous, 
his mind capacious and noble, and his courage not to be re- 
pressed by apparent danger. Upon coming to his dukedom 
of Normandy, though yet very young, he on all sides opposed 
tis rebeltious subjects, mi, repressed foreign invaders, while 
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hh valoor and ccmduol prevailed in eveiy action. Thetnn^ 
qtiiliity which he had thus establbhed in his don&inicms, imlu* 
ced hun-to extoid.his views ; and scmie orertures made him 
by. Edward the Cimfessor, in* the latter XMUt of his reign^ who 
was wavering ia the choice of a successor, inflamed his am* 
bition with a desire of succeeding to the fingfish throne. The 
pope himBelf was not behind the rest in &vouring his preten-^ 
sbns ; and either influenced by tlie apparent justice of Us 
dainss, 'or. by the hopes of extending the authority of the 
church, he immediately pnmounced Harold an usurper. 
With such &vourable incentives, William so<»i found hims^ 
at the head of a chosen army of sixty thousand mefi, all equips 
ped in the most warlike aivi splendid manner. It was in4he 
beginning, of summer, that he embarked this powerful body 
on board a fleet of three hundred sail ; and, after some small 
opposition from the weather, landed at Pevensey, pn the coast, 
of Essex, wkh resolute tranquillity. 

Harold, who. seemed resolved, to defend his right to the 
crown, and retam that sovereignty which hehadreceived from 
the people, who only had a right to bestow it> >vas now re* 
turning, flushed with conquest, fr^n de&ating the Norwe- 
gians, who had invaded the kingdom, with a|l tiie forces he 
had employed in -that expedition, and aU he^ceuld innte or 
collect in the country through which he passed. His army 
was composed of active and yalii^it troops, in high spirits,! 
strongly attached totheir king, and eager to enp^age. On 
the other hand, the afmy of William consisted ofthe flower 
ofall the conunent, and had been long inured to danger. The- 
men of Bretagne, Belpgne, Flanders^ Pmctou, Maine, Or- 
leans, FrsuM:e and Normandy, vrere all voluntarily united un- 
der his command. Inland nevef befoi^> nog ev^ /since, 
saw two such armies, drawn up to dilute its crown. The 
day before the battle, William sent an offer to Harold to de- 
cide the quarrel between them by single cpmbat, and thus to 
spare the blood of thousands ; but Harojld refused, and said, 
he would leave it to the God of armies to detenmne^ Both 
armies, therefore, that night pitched in sight of each other^ 
expecting the dawning ofthe next day with impatience. The 
English passed the night in songs .and feasting j, the. Nor^ 
mans in devotion and prayer. . . 

The next morning at seven, as soon as day a^^eared, both 
armies was drawn up in array against each other. Harold 
appeared in the centre of his forces, leading on his army on 
foot, that his men. might l^e more encouraged, by seein|^ 
theii* kingexposed to an equality of danger. Willii^tm fought 
en boresback; leading o^ bis 4uiny.. that moYcd at <mQ^ sing*.^ 
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*mg the* s6ng 6f RotaDd, 6rie of the famo\is chiefs of thdr 
cx>untiy. The Normans began the fight wkh their cross-' 
bow8, whichy at 'first, galled and sur][»'ised the Engli&h^ and 
as their ranks were dose, their arroivs did great execudon. 
But soon they cajdae to closer fight, and the English with^ thdr 
bills, hewed down their adversaries with great slaught^. 
Con&sion was spreading amcmg the ranks, when William, 
.-^ho found himself on the bnnk«f destruction, hastened widi 
a select bai^ to the relief of his forces. His presence restored 
the su^ence of battle ; he waa seen in every place, endeav- 
. Oitring to pierce ^e ranks of the enemj^, and had thi«ee horses 
'^teia under him. At length, perceiving that the English 
-1^ ccmtinued impenetrsdile, he pretended' to give ground, 
which, as he expec^^ drew the enemy f.om thd^ rank6, 
and he was instantly ready t& tske advantage of ^eir disor^ 
der. Upon a signal given, tl^ Normans immediately returh- 
ed to the charge whh grcs^r ftiry than before, broke' the 
^glish troops, and pursued them to a riising ground, ft wks 
ia^ia ext£eia3ty> that Hasrold was seen fiying from rank io 
rank, rallying and Inspirii^ his Iroc^ with vigour ; and, 
though he. had toiled all day, till near night<-fal], if^ the front 
I of las i^entishmen, yet he still seemed unabated in force or 
emrage, kee^^g hifi men to the postof honour. OYice mor^, 
ihcDe§arei the victory seemed to timi against the Norman^, 
and they fell in great numbers, so that the fierceness and ob^ 
sdnaey of this memorable battle was often renewed by the 
camm^ of the leaders, whenever that of th€ soldiers be^an 
to sla^eh. Fortune, at lengthy determined a ^ctoryHhat va- 
lour n^ras^tinable to decide. Harold ma^^ ia furious ons^ 
at thd 'bHid of his ttoopsj against the Nomda heavy-armed 
infimtrf, iwis shot Into the brains by atx arrow ; and his two 
vdifflit lirAitlicrs, fighting by his side, shared the' Sfimc fate. 
He&U'^^his sword in his hand, amidst heaps of slain ; 
and aftefrfhe battle the royal corpse could hardly be distin- 
gtushed'aiiiong the dead. 

Thi»^i«8 tht end of the Saxon monarchy in England, which 
had i:6ildnued'for more than six hundx^ years. 



CHAP. IV. 

WILLIAM THE coyquEnoa. 
A. D. 1066 — 1087. 



A 



S socm as Wilfiam passied the Thames, at Wulllngford, 
StigMui, the iwH^ate, made submissions to him m the 
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Aame of the clergy ; and befw* he came within dght of 1 
eity^ all the chief nobility came into his camp, and declared 
intention o^ yielding to hk authority. WilUam was g^d 
being thus peaceably put in possessicm c^a throne which sei 
ral of his predecessors^had not gpained without repeated vie 
ries. 

But in order to give his invaakm all die suiction poBiali 
Be was crowned at Westminster by the arcl^Hshop ci Yo 
and took the oath usual in the times of the Saxm imd Dani 
kings, which was, to protect and defend the church, to obsei 
the laws of the realm, jmd to govern the people with impai 
sdlty . Havmg thus secured the government, and by a miaEti 
of^ vigour at^ lenity, brought Sbe En^sh to an entire si 
missi^, he resolved to return to the continei^ there to enj 
the triumph and congratuis^o» o€ hif ancient subjects ; jb 
the absence of the Conqueror in England produced the m< 
fatal effects. His officers, being no longer controtted by 1 

f' fstice» thought this a fit opportunity £>r extortion; while % 
nglish, no kmger awed by hia presence^.thoii^ht it the ha 
piest occasion fof^ ^dicatinfr th^ir frcetettii 

The English had entered 'lato a conspiracy to cut off thi 
invaders, and fi^ced the <ky for thei»iDtaided massacre, whi 
was to be Ash-Wednesd«^> dur]»g the time of divine servk 
when all the Normans wouldbe unarmed as penitents, accoi 
ihg to the discipline of^he^imes. But William's return quic 
ly disconcerted all their schemes : and from that time ke b 
gan to loseull confidence in his English subjeots^and to nf;ft 
them^is inveterate and irreconcilable enemies* Having aire 
dy raised such a numher of fortresses in the kli^^ddMy that ] 
no longer dreaded die tumultuous or trandent effoiii of a di 
contented multitude i hedet^rmined totreat- theMi is a co 
(|[]aered nation, to indulge his own avarice, "and tint «f his k 
lowers, by numerous c<mfiscatk)ns)* and to secuMTlHi pow 
by humbling all who were able to make any pediUMek I: 
proceeded to confiscate all the estates of the EngBA ^siftr 
and togrant ^em liberally to his Norman foUowtfa. Th\ 
all the ancient {uid hcmourable fiunilies were reduced It bq 
gary, and the English found themselves entirely esefaKh 
from every road that led either to honour or preformenti ftn 
to keep the clergy as nmch aa possible in his interest% 1 
appointed none but his own countrymen to the most cons 
derable church dijgnities, and even displaced Stigand, arc] 
bishop of Canterbury, upon some fiivtrfous pretences. 

William having crushed several consi»racies,and by punisl 
fag the malcontents, thus secured the peace of his &)miman 
iM>w expected rest from his labours j aiid finding none eithc 
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-^frilling or powerfiil enough to oppose him, h&Jioped that the 
end of his reign would be m^ked with prosperity and peace. 
But such is the blin<hiess of human hope, -that he found ene- 
mies where he least expected them, and suchV too, as served 
to embitter aH the latter part of his life. His last troubles 
were excited by liis oitn children, from the opposing of whom 
he could expect to reap neither glory nor gain. He had three 
sons, Rdiiert, William, and Henry, besides several daughters* 
Robert, his eldest son, sumamed Curthose, from the short- 
ness of his legs, was a prince who inherited all the bravery 
of his family and nation, but was rather bold than pradent ; 
tend was often heard to express his jealousy of his two bro- 
Ihers, William and Henry. These, jby greater assiduity, had 
iKPOUgfat upcm the« credulity and aSections of the king, and 
conseque^liy vere the most obnoxious to Robert, whose mind^ 
so well prepared for resentment, soon found or made a cause 
fcr sA^opei^ rupture. The princes were one day in sport to- 
gether, and in the idle petulance of play, took it into their 
head.to throw water upcHi their elder brother, as he passed 
through the court, on leaving their apartment. Robert, all 
alive.to su^icicxn, quickly turned this fMic into a studied in- 
d^nitY, and having these jealousies still Luther inflamed by 
OQe.of his ^vourites, he drew ids sword, and ran up stairs 
irithdatent to take revenge. The whole castle was quickly 
filled Y^ tmnuU, and it was not without some difficult, that 
the king himself was able to appease it. But he could not al'* 
lay the animosity which, from that moment, prevailed in his 
£unily. Robert, attended by several of his confederates, with^ 
idrew to Rouen that very night) healing to surprize the castle> 
.but his design was defeated by the governor. 

The flame being thus kindled, the pofnilar character of thp 
t>rince9 and a sympathy of manners, engaged all the young 
nobili^ of Normandy and Maine, as well as of Anjou and 
Bntsmnyt to espo^use his quarrel ; even his moth^r^ it is said« 
supported himi)y secret remittances, and aided him in this 
ohs&ate instance by piivate encouragement. This unna* 
toral. contest Qontinued for seyeral years to inflame the Nor^ 
man state ^ and William was at last obliged to have recourse 
to Bailed £»* supp<Hting his authority against his son. Ac- 
cordingly, dravring an army of ^iglishmen together, he led' 
them over to Normandy, where he soon compelled liobert 
and his adherents to quit the fleld, and he ^as quickly rein- 
stated in all his donunion^. 

William had scarcely put a^ eiid to ^lis transaction, when 
Jie felt a very severe l^w in the deaUi of Matilda, his quee^ ; 
Md} »l misfortunes g^erally onne together, he received in- 
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fi[>rmation of a^neral insurrection in Maine, the nc^ility of 
■vfiiich had been always averse to the No^inaa government. 
Upon his arrival on the contment, he tound that the insur* 
gents had been secretly asusted and excited by the king* c^ 
France, whose policy consisted in thus lessening the N^c^fnan 
powery by creating dissmitions among the nobles of its d^Ser* 
ent pix)vinces. William's displeasure was not a little in* 
creased by the account he received of some railleries which 
that monarch had thrown out agakist him. It seems that 
William, who was become corpulent, had been detaii^d^in 
bpd sometime by sickness; and Philip wi» heard to sayV 
That he only lay-in* of a big belly. This so provoked the 
i^nglish monarch, that he sent him word, he should so<m W 
up, and would, at his churching, present him such a number' 
of tapers, as would set the kingdom of France m a flame« 

In order to perform thh promise, he levied a strcmg armyy 
and entering ^e Isle of France, dei^royedand burned all the 
villages and houses without opposition, and took the towii of 
Mante, which he reduced to ashes. But the progi^ss of 
these hostilities was stopped by an accident which shoirtly 
after put an end to William's life. Hk horse ^chancing to 
place his foretfeet on some hot asEes, plunged so violently, 
that the rider was thrown, forward, and bruised ti^onr the 
pwmmel of the saddle to. such a^egree, that he soffiered a 
rel^aey of which he dfcd shortly after at a little village near 
Rouea. 



CHAP. V. ' 

A. D. loar— .1100. 

WILLIAM, sunmmed RufVis, from the colour of his' 
hair, was appointed, by the king's mil. Ids success- 
or, while the elder son, Robert, was left in possession of Nor- 
mandy. Nevertheless, the Norman barons were, from the ^ 
begiiming, displeased at the* division of the empire by the late 
king ; they eagerly desii*ed an union as bei^re, and looked upon 
Robert as the proper owner of the vhole. A pbtirerful conspi- 
racy was, therefore, carried on against William; andOdo, the 
late king's brother, undertook to conduct it to maturity. 

William, sensible of the danger that threatened hirii, en^ 
deavourcd to gain the affections ^f the native Engli^, whora 
he 4)reyailed upon, by promises of future good treatment, tM^ 
preference in t£e distribution of his fevours? to espouse his in- 
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tcrest. He was «oon, therefore, in the field ; and at the head of 
a numerous army, shewed himself ready to oppose all who 
should dispute his pretensions. In the mean time, Robert, in- 
stead of employing his money in levies to support his friends in 
England, squandered it away in idle expences, and unmerited 
benefits, so that he procrastinated his departure till the oppor- 
tunity was lost ; while William exerted himself, with incre- 
dible activity, to dissipate the confederacy before his brother 
could arrive. Nor was this difficult to effect ; the conspira* 
tors had, in consequence of Robert's assurances, taken pos- 
session of some fortresses ; but the appearance of the king" 
soon reduced them to implore his mercy. He granted them 
their lives, but confiscated all their estates, and banished 
them the kingdom. 

A new breach was made some time after between the bro- 
thers, in which Rufus foimd means to encroach still farther 
upon Robert's possessions. Every conspiracy thus detected, 
served to enrich the king, who took care to apply to his own 
use those treasures which had been amassed for the purpose 
of dethroning him. 

But the memory of these transient broils and unsuccess- 
ful treasons was now totally eclipsed by one of the most noted 
enterprizes that ever adorned the annals of nations, or excited 
the attention of mankind ; I mean the Crusades, wluch were 
now first projected, Peter the Heraiit, a native of Amiens» 
in Picardy, a man of great zeal. Courage, and piety, had made 
a pifgrimage to the holy sepulchre at Jerusalem, and beheld, 
with indignation, the cruel manner in wliich the Christians 
were treated by the infidels, who were in possession of that 
place. He preached the crusade over Europe by the Pope's 
permission, and men of all ranks flew to arms witii the utmost 
alacrity, to rescue the Holy Land from the Infidels, and each 
bore the sign of the cross upon his right Shoulder, as a mark 
of his devotion to the cause. In the midst of this universal 
ardour that was diffused over Europe, men were not entirely 
forgetful of their temporal interests : for some hoping for a 
more magnificent settlement in the soft regions of Asia, sold 
their European property for whatever they could obtain, con- 
tented with receiving any thing for what they were predeter- 
mined to relinquish. Among the princes who felt and ac- 
knowledged this general spirit of enterprise, was Robert, 
duke of Normandy. The Crusade was entirely adapted to 
bis inclinations and his circumstances ; he was brave, zeal- 
ous, covetous of glory, poor, harrassed by insurrections, and, 
what was more than all, naturally fond of change. In order, 
therefore, to supply money, to defray the necessary charges 
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of so expensive an undertaking, he offered to mortgage Kis 
dukedom in Normandy to his brother Rufus for a stipulated 
sum of money. This sum, which was no greater than ten 
thousand marks, was readily promised by Rufus, whose anx- 
bition was upon the watch to seize every advantage. 

But though the cession of Maine and Normandy greatly, 
increased the king*s territories, they added but little to his 
real power, as his new subjects were composed of men of in- 
dependent spirits, more ready to dispute tlian to obey his com- 
mands. Many were the revolts and insurrections which he 
was obliged to (^uell in person ; and no sooner was one con- 
spiracy suppressed, than another arose to give him fresh dis^ 
quietude. ' 

However, Rufus proceeded, careless of approbation or cen- 
sure ; and only intent upon extending his dominions either 
by purchase or conquest. The earl of Poictiers and Guienhe, 
inflamed with a (Jesire of going upon the Crusade, had ga- 
thered an immense multitude for that expedition, but want- 
ed money to forward his preparations. He had recourse, 
therefore, to Rufus, and offered to mortgage all his dominions, 
without much considering what would become of his unhap- 
py subjects that he thus disposed of. The king accepted this 
offer with his usual avidity 5 and had prepared a fleet and an 
army, in order to take possession of the rich provinces thus 
con^gned to his trust. But an accident put an end to all his 
. ambitious projects ; he was shot by an arrow that Sir Walter 
•Tyrrell discharged at a deer in the New Forest, which glancr 
ing from a tree, struck the king to the heart. He dropt dead 
instantaneously ; while the innocent author of his death,, ter- 
rified at the accident, put spurs to his horse, hastened to the 
sea-shore, embarked for France, and joined the Crusade that 
was then setting out for Jerusalem. 



CHAP. VI. 

»ENRY I. SURNAMED BEAUCL^RK. 
A. D. 1100—1135. 

HENRY, the late king's younger brother, who had bjecu 
hunting .in the New Forest, when K^ifuswas slain, took 
the earliest adva^itag? of the occasion, and hastening to Win- 
chester, resolved to secure the royal treasure, which he knew 
to be the best assistant in seooiKiing his-aims. The barons, 
as well as the people, acquiesced in a claiixi which thvy wei'c 
unpro^ ided to resifst. ; .. ; 
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Henry, to ingratiate himself with the people, expelled from 
court all the ministers of his brother's debauchery and arbi- 
trary power. One thing only remained to confirm his claims 
witiiout danger of a rival. The English remembered their 
Sax<)n monarchs with gratitude, and beheld them excluded 
the throne with regret. There still remained some'of the 
desfeendants of that favourite line ; and, among others, Ma- 
tilda, the niece of Edgar Atheling, whi^h lady, having decli- 
ned all pretensions to< royalty, was br^d up in a convent, and 
had actvmlly taken the veiK Upon her Henry first fixed his 
eyes as a pi'oper consort, by whose means tlie long breach- 
between the Saxon and Norman intei'ests would be finally 
united. It only remained to get over the scruple of her beingj. 
a nun : but this a council, devoted to his interests, readily 
admitted ; jmd Matilda being pronounced free to marry, the 
nuptials were celebrated with great pomp and solemnity. 
I It was at this unfavourable juncture that Robert returned 
from abfoad, and after taking possession of his native domini- 
ons, laid his claim to the crown of England. - But proposals 
for an accommodation being made, it was stipulatedi^ that 
Robert^ upon the payment of a certain sum, should resign 
his pretensions to England ; and that, if either of the princes 
died without issue, the other should succeed to his dominions. 
This treaty being ratified, the armies on eacli side were di^-- 
banded ; and Robert, having lived two months in harufiony 
with his brother, returned in peace to his own dominions. 

But Robert's indiscretion soon rendered him unfit to govern 
any state : he was totally averse to business, and only stu- 
dious of the more splendid amusements or employments of 
life. His servants pillaged him without compunction ; and 
he is described as lying whole days in bed for want of clothes, 
of which they had robbed him*- His subjects were treated 
sdll more deplorably ; for being under the commau'' of 
petty and rapacious tyrants, who plundered them without 
mercy, tiie whole country was become a scene of violence 
and depredation. It was in this miserable .exigence, that the 
Normans at length had recourse to Henry, from whose wise 
administration of liis own dominions, they expected a simili- 
tude of pit)speiity, should he take the reins of theirs. Henry 
^^ readily jMromised to redress their grievances, as he 
knew it would be the direct method to second his own ambi- 
\ tion. The year ensuing, therefore, he laacjed in Normandy 
with a strong army ; took some of the principal towns ; an^ 
4 batttd ensuing, Robert's forces were totally overthrown, and 
te h^f^lf taken prisoner, with near ten thousand of hk men, 
li^ajl the considerable barons who ha4 adhered to hi* misr 
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fortunes* This victory was followed by the final reduction of 
Normandy, while Henry returned iri triumph to England, 
leading with him his captive brother, who, after a life of bra- 
very, generosity, and truth, now found himself not cmly de- 
prived of his patrimony and his friends, but also of his free-r 
dom. Henry, unmindful of his brother's former magnani- 
mity, with regard to him, detained him a prisoner during 
the remjun^r of his life, which was no less than twenty- 
eight jrears : and he died in the castle of Cardiff, in Glanwr- 
ganshire. It is even said by some, that he was deprived of 
his Mght by a red4iot copper bason applied to his eyes ; while 
his brother attempted to stifle the reproaches of his consci- 
ence, by founding the abbey of Reading, which was then con- 
sidered as a sufficient atonement for every degree of barbarity. 
Fortune now seemed to smile upon Henry, and promise a 
long succession of felicity. He was in peaceable possession of 
two powerful states, and had a son who was acknowledged 
the undisputed heir, arrived at his eighteenth year, whom he . 
loved most tenderly. His daughter, Matilda, was also mar*- 
ried to the emperor, Henry V. of Germany, and she had 
been sent to that court while yet but eight years old, for her 
educatbn. All his prospects, however, were at once cloud#^ 
ed by unforeseen misfortimes and accidents, which tinctured 
his remaining years with misery. The king, from the faci* 
lity with which he usurped the crown, dreading that his fa- 
mily might be subverted with the same ease, took care to* 
have his son recognized as his successor by the states of En- 
gland, and carried him over to Normandy to receive the ho- 
mage of the barons of that duchy. After performing this re- 
quisite ceremony, Henry returning triumphantly to England,, 
brought with him a numerous retinue of the chief nobility, 
who seemed to share in his successes. In (Hie of the vessels 
of the fleet, his son, and several young noblemen, the com- 
panions of his pleasures, went together to render the passage 
more agreeable. The king set sail frqpi Barfieur, and was; 
soon carried by a feir wind out of sight of land. The prince 
was detained by some accident ; and his sailors, as well as 
their captain, Fitz-Stei^en, having spent the interval in drink- 
ing, became so disorderly, that they ran the ship upon a 
rock, and immediately it was dashed to {neces. The prince 
was put into the boat, and might have escaped had he not 
been called back by the cries of Maude, his natural sister. 
He was at first conveyed out of danger himself, but could not 
leave a person so dear to perish without an effort to save her* 
He therefore, prevailed upon the sailors to row back andteflte 
her in. The apprc^chof the boat giving several others^^tajt-' 
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lad- been left upon the wreck, the hopes of savmg their lives^ 
numbers leaped in, and the whole went to the bottom. Above 
a hundred and forty young noblemen ef the principal fami- 
lies- of England and Normandy were lost on this occasion. 
A butcher of Rouen was the only person on board who esca- 
ped; he clung to the mast, and was taken up the next mom-' 
ing by some fishermen. Fitz-Stephen, the captain, while 
the butcher was thus buffeting the waves for his life, swam up 
to him, and enquired if the prince was yet living ; when 
being told that he had perished. Then I will not out-live him, 
said the captain, and immediately sunk to the bottom. The 
shrieks of these unfortunate people were heard on the shore; 
and the noise even reached the king's ship, but the cause 
was then unknown. Henry entertained hopes for three days 
that his son had put into* some distant port in England ; but 
If hen certsun intelligence of the calamity was brought him, 
he fainted away, and was never seen to smile from that mo- 
ment to the day of his death, which followed some time after 
at St. Dennis, a little town in Normandy, from eating too 
plentifully of Lampreys, a dish he was particularly fond of. 
He died in the sixty-seventh year of his age, and the thirty- 
fifth of his reign, leaving by wiU his daughter Matilda heii'* 
ess of all his dominimis. 



CHAP, vn: 

S'TEPHEir*' 
A. D. 1135— ir54.. 

NO sooner was the king known to be dead, than Stephen j 
sonof Adela, the king's sister, and the count of Blois, 
conscious of his own power and influence, resolved to secure 
to himself the possession of what he so long desired. He, 
therefore, haWned from Normandy, and arriving at London, 
was immediately saluted king by all the Ipwer ranks of people. 
Being thus secure of the people, his next step was tp ^n 
ov-er the clergy, and for that puipose, his brother, the bi3h9p 
of Winchester, exerted all his influence among them with- 
good success. Thus was Stephen ma4e king by one of those 
speedy revolutions, which ever mark the barbarity of a state 
in which they are customary.- 

The first acts of an usurper are always popular. Stephen, 
in order to secure his tottermg throne, passed a charter, grant- 
ipg several privileges to the different orders of the state. To 
lite nobility, a permission to hunt in their own forests } to the 
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clergy, a speedy filling 6f all vacant bonefices ; and to the peo-^ 
pie, restoration of the la\f s of Edward the Confessbr. To fix 
himself still more securely, he took possession of the royal 
treasures at Winchester, and had his title ratified by the pope 
tTith a part of the money. 

It was not long, howeyisF, that Matilda delayed asserting: 
her claim to the crown. She landed upon the coast of Sussex^ 
assisted by Robert, earl of Gloucester, natural son of the late 
king. The whole of Madlda's retinue, upon this occasion^ 
amounted to no more than an hundred and forty knights, who 
immetttately took possession of Arundel castle ; but tlie naturer 
of her claim soon increased the number of her partizans, and 
her forces every day seemed to gain ground upon those of her 
antagonist. Mealtime Stephen, being assured of her arrival^^^ 
flew to besiege Arundef, where she had talsen refuge, aad* 
where she was protected by the queen dowager, who se-» 
cretly favoured her pretensions. This fortress Was too feeble 
to promise a long defence, and would have been soon taken, 
had it not been represented to the king, that, as it was a cas<^ 
tie belonging to the queen dowager, k would be an infrkige^ 
ment on the respect due to her to attempt taking it by force,^ 
There was a spirit of generosity mixed with the rudeness of 
the timesy that imaccountably prevailed in many transactions f 
Stephen permitted Matilda to-come forth in safety, and had 
her conveyed with security to Brtstd, another fortress equally- 
strong with that from whence he permitted her to retire. It 
would be tedious to relate the various skirmishes on either 
side, in pursuance of their respective pretensions ; it will suf* 
Jice to say, that Matilda's forces increased every day, while 
her antagonist seemed every hour to become weaker ; and a 
victory gained by the qUeen threw Stephen from the throne> 
and exalted Matilda in his room. Matilda was crowned at 
Winchester with all imaginable solemnity. 

Matilda, however, was unfit for ^government. She affected 
to treat the nobility with a degree of disdain, to which they 
had long been unaccustomed ; so that the fickle nation cmce 
more began to pity their deposed king, and to repent the steps 
they had taken in her favour. The bishop of Winchester 
was not remiss in fomenting these discontents ; and when he 
found the people ripe for a tumult, detached a party of his 
friends and vassals to block up the city of L(Hidon, where the 
queen then resided. At the same time, measures were taken 
to instigate ^e Lon^xiers to a revolt, and to seize her person. 
Matilda having timely notice of this conspiracy, fled to Wln« 
Chester, whither the bishop, still her secret enemy, followed 
her, watching «a opportunity t9 nun Jier cause. His party 
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tiias s<)OTi sufficiently strong to bid the queen open defiance f 
and to besit^e her in the very place where she first received 
his benediction. There she continued for some Ume, but the 
town bemg pressed by femkie, she was obliged to escape, 
i^rhile her brother, the earl of Gloucester, endeavouring ta 
follow, was taken prisoner, and exchanged for Stephen, wha 
fttill continued a capdve.- Thus a sudden revolution once more 
took place ; Matilda was deposed, and obliged to seek for 
safety in Oxford. Stephen was again recognized as king, and 
eak^i from Ids dungeon to be replaced on the throne. 
• But he was now to enter the lists with a new opposer, who 
was every day coming to maturity, and grooving more formi- 
deMe. This was Henry, the son erf Matikia^ who had now 
reached his sixteenth year, and gave the greatest hopes of be- 
ing one day a valiant leader and a cmisummate politician. 

With the wishes of the people in his fevour, young Henry 
was resolved to reclaim his hereditary kingdom, and to dis-^ 
pute once more Stephen^s usurped pretensions ; and accord- 
Rigly made an invasion on England, where he was immediate-^ 
ly joined by almost all the barons<rf the kingdom. Stephen, 
alarmed at the power and popularity o£ hk young rival, tried 
every method to anticipate the purpose of his invasion ; but 
finding it iinpos88>leto turn the torrent, he Was obliged to have 
recourse to treaty* it was therefore i^reed, by all parties^ 
that Stephen should reign during his life ; and that justice 
fthauld be administered in hh name : That Henry should, 6it 
Stephen^s death, succeed to the kingdom 5 smd William, Stei-^ 
phen's son, should inherit Boulogne, and his patnmonia! 
estate. After all the Barons had sworn to this treaty, which 
filled the whole kingdom wkh joy, Henry evacuated England ; 
and Stephen returned to the peaceable enjoyment of his 
throne. His reign, however, was soon after terminated by his 
death, which happened about a yeM* after the treatyy at. Can* 
terbury, where lie was interred^ 



CHAP. VHl. 

RENRT II. 

A. D. 1154— .118^. 

THE first act of Henry's government gave the people a 
happy omen of his ftiture wise adm&istraticMt). Con- 
scious or his power, he began to correct those abuses, and to 
resume those privileges, which had been extorted from the 
\resduices or the credulity of his predecessors* He immediate- 
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ly dismissed all those mercenary soldiers who committed in- 
finite disorders in the nation. He resumed many of those be- 
nefactions- which had been made to churches and monasteries 
in the former reigns. He gave charters to several toM^s, hy 
which the citizens claimed the freedom and privileges, inde- 
pendent of any superior but himself. These charters were 
the ground-work of English liberty. The struggles which 
had before this time been, whether the king, or the barons, or 
the clergy, should be despotic over the people, now began to 
assume a new aspect; and a fourth order, namely, that of the 
more opulent of the people, began to claim a share in admi- 
nistration. Thus was the feudal government at first impaiiv 
ed ; and liberty bogan to be more equally diffused through-' 
out the natioR.^ 

Henry being thus become the most powerful prince of his^ 
age, the imdisputed monarch of England, possessed of more 
than a third of France, and having humbled the bai'ons who- 
would circumscribe his power, he might naturally be expect- 
ed to reign with very little oppositicm for the future. But it 
happened otherwise: He found the severest mortifications 
from a quarter wheire he least expected resistance. 

The famous Thomas a Becket, the first man of English ex- 
tracticm who had, since the Norman conquest, risen to any^ 
share of power, was the son of a citizen of London. Having 
received his early education in the schools of that metrc^>olis, 
he resided some time at Paris; and on his^ return became 
clerk in the sheriff's office. From that humble station he rose 
through the gradations of office, until at last he was made 
archbishop of Canterbury, No sooner was he fixed in this 
high station, which rendered him for life the second person 
in the kingdom, than he endeavoured to retrieve the charac^ 
ter of sanctity, >which his former levities might have appeared 
to oppose.. He was in his person the most mortified naan that 
could be seen. He wore sackcloth next his skin. He changed 
it so seldom that it was filled witii dirt and vermin. His usual 
diet was bread, his drink water ; which he rendered farther 
unpalatable by the mixture of unsavoury herbs. His back 
was mangled by frequent discipline. He every day washed, 
on his knees the feet of thirteen beggars. Thus pretending 
to sanctity, he set up for being a defender of the priv^eges of 
the clergy, which had for a long time become enoi^mous, and 
which it was Henry's aim taabridge. 

An opportunity soon offered, that gave him a popular pre- 
text for beginning his intended reformation. A man in holy 
orders had debauched the daughter of a gentieman in Wor- 
cestershire : and then murdeied the ^her to prevent thecf- 
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fccts of his resentment. The atrociousness of the crime pro* 
duced a spirit of indignation among the people : and the king 
insisted that the assassin should be tried by thecml magistrate. 
This Becket opposed, alledging the privileges of the churclu 

In order to determine this matter, the king summoned a 
general council of the nolnlity and prelates at Clarendon, to 
whom he submitted this great and important affair, and de- 
sired their concurrence* These coimcils seem at that time 
convened rather to give authenticity to the king's decrees^ 
than to enact laws that were to bind their posterity. A num-^ 
ber of regulations were there drawn up, which were afterwards 
well known under the title of the Constitutions of Clarendon, 
and were then voted without opposition. By these regulations 
it was enacted, that clergymen accused of any crime should 
be tried in the civil courts ; that laymen should not be tried 
in the spirittKil fcourts, except by legal reputable witnesses. 
These, with some others of tess ceosequence, or implied in 
the above, to the number of sixteen, were readily subscribed 
to by all the bishops present ; Becket himself, who at first 
shewed some reluctance, add§d his name to the number* 
But Alexander, who was then pope, condemned them in the 
strongest terms, and anniilled! them. 

This produced a contest between the king and Becket, 
who having attsaned the highest honours the monarch could 
bestow, took part with his holiness. In the midst of this dis- 
pute Becket, with an intrepidity peculiar to himself, arraying 
himself ki his episcopal vestments, and with a cross in his 
hand, went forward to the king's palace, and entering the 
royal apartments, sat down, holding up the cross as his banner 
of protection. There he put himself, in the most solemn 
manner, under the protection of the supreme pontiff ; and 
upon receiving a reftisal to leave the kingdom, he secretly 
withdrew in disguise, and at last found means to pass over to 
the continent, where his intrepidity, joined to his apparent 
sanctity, gained him a very fevourable reception both from 
the people and their governors. 

The pope and he were not remiss to retort their fulmina- 
tions, and to shake the very foundation of the king's authori- 
ty f Becket compared himself to Christ, who had been con- 
demned by a lay tribunal ; and who was crucified anew in the 
present oppressions under which the church laboured. But 
he did not rest in complaints only ; he issued out a censure, 
excommunicating the king's chief ministers by name, all that 
were ctmcemed in sequestering the revenues of his see, and 
all who dieyed or favoured the constitutions of Clarendon. 
Ft^quent attempts, kide^ were made towards an accommo- 
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dation ; but the mutual jealousies that each bore to the othcr^ 
and their anxiety not to lose the least advantage in the nego^ 
tiati«n, often protracted this desirable treaty. 
. At length) however, the mutual aim of both made a Recon- 
ciliation necessary ; but nothing could exceed the insolence 
with which Becket conducted hin^elf upon his first landings 
in England. Instead of retiring quietly to his diocese, with 
that modesty which became a man just pardoned by his king^ 
he made a progress through Kent, in all the splendour and 
magnificence of a sovereign pontiff. As he approached 
South wark, the clergy, the laity, men of all ranks and agesy^ 
came forth to meet Mm, and celebrated his triumphal entrjr 
with hynms of joy. Thus confident of the voice and the hearts 
of the people, he began to launch forth his thunders against 
those who had been his former opposers. The archbishop 
of York, who had crowned Henry's eldest son in his absencey* 
was the fir^t against whom ^e denounced sentence of suspen- 
sion. The bishops of London and Salisbury he actually ex^ 
communicated. One man he excommunicated for having 
spoken against him ; and another, for having cut off the taS- 
of one of his horses. 

Henry was then in Normandy, wthile th^ primate was thu» 
triumphantly parading through the kingdom ; and it was not 
widiGut the utmost indignation that he received informatioB- 
of his tui'bulent insolence. When the suspended and excom- 
municated prelates arrived with their complaints, his anger 
knew no bounds. He broke forth in the most acrimcmious 
expressions against that arrogant churchman, whom he had 
raised from the lowest station, to be the plague of his life, 
and the continual disturber of his government. The arch^ 
bishop of York remarked to him, that so long as Becket 
lived, he could never expect to enjoy peace and tranquillity ; 
and the king himself burst out into an exclamation, that he 
had no friends about him, or he would not so long have been 
exposed to the insults of that ungrateful hypocrite. These 
words excited the attention of the whole court ; and armed 
four of his most resolute attendants, to gratify their mo- 
narch's most secret mclinations. The conspirators being 
joined by some assistants at the place of their meeting, pro- 
ceeded to Canterbury with all that haste their bloody inten- 
tions required. Advancing directly to Becket's house, and 
entering his appartments, they reproached him very fiercely 
for the rashness and insolence of his conduct. During their 
altercation, the time approached for Becket to assist at ves- 
pers, whither he went unguarded, the conspirators following^ 
and preparing for their attempt. As soon as he had ceacli^ 
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tlie altar, where it is just to think he aspired at the glory of 
Tnartyrdom, they all fell upon him ; and having cloven his 
head with repeated blows, he dropt down dead before the al- 
tar of St. Benedict, which was besmeared with his blood and 
:t)r£dns. ■ 

Nothing could exceed the king's consternation upon receiv- 
ing the first news of this prelate's catastrophe. He was in- 
stantly sensible that the murder would be ultimately imputed 
to him ; and at length, in order to divert the minds of the 
people to a different object, he undertook an expedition a- 
gainst Ireland. 

The Irish were at that time in pretty much the same situ* 
ation as the English had been, after the first invasion of the 
Saxons. They had been early converted to Christianity ; 
and, for three or four centuries after, possessed a very large 
proportion of the learning of the times. Being undistuiljed 
by foreign invasions, and perhaps too poor to invite the rapa- 
city of conquerors, they enjoyed a peaceful life, which they 
gave up to piety, and such learning as was then thought ne- 
cessary to promote it. Of their learning, their arts, theu* pi- 
ety, and even their polished manners, too many monuments 
remain to this day for us to make the least doubt concerning 
them; but it is equally true, that in time they fell from these 
advantages; and their degenerate posterity at the period we 
are now speaking of, were wrapt in the darkest barbarity. 

At the time when Henry first planned the invasion of the 
island, it was divided into five principalities, namely, Leinster, 
Meath, Munster, Ulster, and Connaught ; each governed by 
its respective monarch. As it had been usual for one or other 
of those to take the lead in their wars, he was denominated 
«ole monarch of the kingdom, and possessed of a power re- 
«embling that of the early Saxon monarchs in England. Ro- 
dcric O'Connor, king of Connaught, was then advanced to 
this dignity, and Dermot M'Morrogh was king of Leinster. 
This last named prince, a weak, licentious tyrant, had carried 
off and ravished the daughter of the king of Meath, who be- 
ing strengthened by the alliance of the king of Connaught, 
invaded the ravisher's dominions, and expelled him from his 
kingdom. This prince, thus justiy punished, had recourse 
to Henry, who was at that time in Guienne ; and offered to 
hold his kingdom of the English croAvn, in case he recovered 
St by the king's assistance. Henry readily accepted the offer 
but being at that time embarrassed by more near interests, 
he only gave Dermot letters patent, by which he empower- 
ed all his subjects to aid the Irish prince in the recovery of 
his dominions. Dermot, relying on this authority, returned 
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to Bristol, where, after some difficulty, he formed^ treaty 
with Richard, sumamed Strongbow, eari of Pembroke, who 
agreed to reinstate him ia his dominions, upon condition of 
his being married to his daughter Eva, and declared heir of 
all his territory. Being thus assured of assistance, he return- 
ed Jjrivately to Ireland, and concealed himself during the ivin-' 
ter in the monastery of Ferns, which he had founded. Robert 
Fitz-Stephens was tlie first knight who was able, the ensu- 
ing spring, to fulfil his engagements, by landing with an hun- 
dred and thirty knights, sixty esquires, and three hundred 
archers. They were soon after joined by Maurice Pender- 
gast, who about the same time brought over ten knights and 
sixty archers ; and with this sftiallbody offerees they resolv- 
ed on besieging Wexford, which was to be tlieirs by treaty. 
This town was quickly reduced; ^d the adventurers being; 
reinforced by another body of men to the amount of an hun- 
dred and fifty, under the command of Maurice Fitzgerald, 
composed an army that struck the barbarous inhabitants with 
awe, Roderic, the chief monarch of the island, ventured to 
oppose them, but he was defeated ; and soon after the prince 
of Ossory was obliged to submit, and give hostages for his 
future conduct. 

Dermot being thus reinstated in his hereditary domimons, 
soon began to conceive hopes of extending the limits of his 
power, and making himself master of Ireland. With these 
views, he endeavoured to expedite Strongbow ; who, being 
personally prohibited by the king, was not yet come over. 
Dermot tried to inflame his ambition by the glory of the con- 
quest, and his avarice by the advantage it would procure.- 
He expatiated on the cowardice of the natives, and the cer- 
tainty of his success. Strongbow first sent over Raymond, 
one of his retinue; with ten knights and seventy archers ; 
and receiving permission shortly after for himself, he landed 
with two hmidred horse, and a hundred archers. All these 
English forces now joining together, he became irresistible; 
ami tliough the whole number did not amount to a thousand, 
yet such was the barbarous state of the natives, that they wete 
every where put to the rout. The city of Waterford quickly 
surrendered ; Dublin was taken by assault ; and Strongbow 
soon after marrying Eva, according to treaty, became master 
of the kingdom of Leinster upon Dermot's decease. 

The island being thus in a manner wholly subdued^ for 
nothing was capable of opposing the further progress of the 
English arms, Hemy became willing to share in person those 
honours which the adventurers had already secured. He 
therefore, shortly after, landed in Ireland, at the head of fifc 
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liuiidred kmghts and some soldiers ; not so much to conquer 
A disputed territory as to take possession of a subjected king- 
4dom. Thus, after a trifling effort, in whijch very little money 
foraA expended, and KttJe blood shed, thatjjeautiful island be- . 
came an appendage to the English cro'wn, and as &xch it has 
«Yer since continued. * 

The joy which this conquest diffused was very great; but 
troubles of a domestic nature served to render the remaining 
part of Henry's life a scene of turbulence and disquietude. 
Among the few vices aeciibed to this monWch, unlimited 
gallantry was one. -Quewi Elewwr, whom he had manied 
irom motives of ambition, and who had been divorced from 
iier former royal consort for her incontinence, was long be- 
<x)me disagreeable to Henry; »idhe sought in others Uiose 
-satisfactionshecould not find with her. Among the number of 
Ms mistresses, Rosamond Clifford, better known by thenamcie 
^f fair Rosamond, whose personal charms and whose death 
made so conspicuous a figure in the Romances and the ballads 
of the dmes, was the most remaHcable. She is said to have 
been the most beaudfui woman that was ever seen in Eng- 
land, and that Henry iov^ her with a long and faithful at- 
tachment. 

In order to secure her from the resentment of his queen, 
-who from having been formerly incontment herself now be- 
came jealous of his incontinence, he concealed her in a laby- 
rinth m Woodstock park, where he passed in her cona^any 
his hours of vacancy and pleasure. How long this i^cret in- 
tercourse continued is not told us ; but-it was not so closely 
concealed but that it came to tlie queen's knowledge, who, 
as the accounts add, bdng guided by a clew of silk to her 
fidr rival's retreat, obliged her, by holding a drawn dagger to 
her breast, to swallow poison. Whatever may be the vera- 
city of this story, certain it is, that this liaughty woman, 
though formerly ofRensiVe by her own gallantries, was now 
no less so by her jealousy ; and she it was Who first sowed 
the seeds of dissention between the king and his children. 

Young Henry, the king*s eldest son, was taught t^believe 
inmself injured, when, upon being crowned as partner in 
the kingdom, he Was not admitted into a share of the admi- 
nislratioh. tfis discontents vrtre sh^^d with his brothers 
Geoffry arid Richard, whom &e qu«n persuaded to assert 
their title to the territories assigned them. Queen Eleanor 
herself was meditating an escape to the court of Fnmce, whi- 
ther her sons had retired, and had put on man*s apparel for 
that purpose, when she was seized by the king's order, and 
put into confinement. Thus Henry saw a ^s long per- 
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epective of future happiness totally clouded ; hi^ sons scarce 
yet arrived at manhood, eager to share the spoils of their 
father's possessions ; his queen warmly encouraging those 
undutiful princes in their rebellion, and many potentates of 
iEurope not ashamed to lend them assistance to support their 
pretensions, for it was not long before the yoimgptinccs had 
sufficient influence upon the continent to raise a powerful con- 
federacy in their favour. 

Henry, therefore, knowing the influence of superstition 
over the minds orthe people,, and, perhaps, apprehensive that 
a part of his troubles acose from the displeasure of heaven, 
resolved to do penance at the shrine of St. Thomas of Canter- 
•bury, for ihat ;was the Jiame given .to Bccket upon his canonr 
ization. As soon as he came within sight of the church of 
Canterbury, alighting from his horse, he walked barefoot to- 
.wafds the town, and prostrate4 himself before the shrine of 
the saint. ' Next day he received absolution : and, departing 
for London, was acquainted with the agreeable news of a vicr 
lory over the Scots, obtained on the very dayi>f his absolution. 

From that time Henry's aflfdrs hegan to wear a better as? 
pect ; the barons, who had revolted, or were preparing for 
a revolt, made instant submission, delivering up their castles 
to the victor ; and England, in a few weeks, was restoi^ to 
perfect.tranquillity. Young Henrys who was ready to embark 
with a large army, to second the efifortsof the English insurr 
gents, finding disturbances quieted at hpme, abandoned all 
^houghtsof the expedition, and died soon after, in the twen- 
ty-sixth year of his age, pf a fever, at Martel, not without 
ihe deepest remorse for his undutiful conduct towards hisfer 
ther. As he left no posterity, Richard was become heir in 
his room ; and he soon diiscovered the same ardent amotion 
4hat had misl^ his elder brother. 

A crusade hamng been once more projected, Richard, who 
had l(»ig wished to have all the glory of such an expedition 
to himself, and who could not bear to have even his&thera 
partner in his victories, entered into a confederacy widi the 
iing offrance, who promised to confirm him in tliose wishes 
at which he so ardenUy s^pired. By this, Henry found hiihr 
self- obliged to give up all hopes, of t^ing the o^oss,' and 
coijapelled to enter upon a war widi Fraice and his eldest son, 
wl^ were unnaturally Jeagued against him. 

At last, However, a treaty was concluded, in which he waat 
obliged to submit to many mortifying concessions. But 
still more so, when, upoji demanding a list of the barons whom 
it was stipulated he should pardon, he foimd his son Johnv 
^s favourite child, ^niong the number, He had long boiia^ 
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an uifirm state oFbody with calm resignation ; he had seen 
his children rebel without much emotion ; but when he saw 
that child, whose interest always lay next to his heart, among 
the number of those^ wJio were in reljellion against him, he 
could no longer contain his indignation. - He broke out into 
expressions of the utmost despair ; cursed the day in which 
he had received lus miserable being ; and bestowed on his 
imgrateful children a malediction, which he never after could 
be prevailed upon to retract. The more his heart .was dis- 
posed for friendship and affection, tlie moLe he resented this 
barbarous return ; and now, not having one comer in Ms 
beart where he could look for comfort, or fly for refuge honx 
his conflicting passions, he lost all his former vivt^city. A 
lingering. fever, caused by a broken heart, soon after termi- 
nated his life and his miseries. He died at the^ castle of Chi- 
ncm, near Sauimir, in the fifty -eighth year of his age, and the 
thirty *fifth of his reign ; in the course of which he displayed 
all the abilities of a politician, all the sagacity of a legislator, 
and $dl the magnaninuty of ^ hero^ 



CHAP. IX. . 

l^rCHARD I. SURNAMEn COEUR. DE LION'. 

A.-D. 1189—1199. 

RICHARD, upon iiis accession to the throne, was still' 
inflamedt^th the desi#e of going upon tlie crusade, and 
having got togetHer a sufficiient supply foir his undertaking ; 
having even sold his superiority over the kingdom of Scot-* 
land, which had been acquired in the last reign^ for a mode- 
rate sum, he set out for the Holy Land, whither he was im- 
pelled by repeated messages from the king of France who 
was ready to embark in the same enterprise^ 

The first place of rendezvous for the twa armies oi^Eng* 
land and France was the plain of Vezelay, on the holders of 
Burgundy, where, when Richard and'^ Philip arrived, they 
found their armies amounting to an hundred thousand fight- 
ing men. Here the French prince and the English entered 
into the most solemn engagement of mutual support; but 
having determined to conduct their armies to the Holy* Land 
by sea, they were obliged by stress of weather, to take shelr 
^r in Messina^the capital of Sieilyj where, they were de- 
tained during the whole winter. Richard took up his quar^ 
^am in the siiurbs, and possessed himself of a {Mmall fort, 
. irhich commanded the harbour. Philip quart^redlus troops in 
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the town, and lived upon good terms with tlie SidKan Idng^^ 
Many were the mistrusts and the mutual i?ecc«jciliations be- 
tween these two monarchs, which were very probably infia-*- 
med by the Sicilian king's endeavours. At length, however, 
having settled all controversies, they set sail for the Holy 
Land, where the French arrived long before the English. 

Upon the arrival of the English army in Palestine, howe- 
ver, fortune was seen to declare more openly 'm favour of the- 
common cause. The French and Elnglish princes seemed to 
forget their secret? jealousies, and to act in <!oncert But. 
shortly after, Philip, from the bad state of his health, return- 
ed to France, leaving Richard ten thousand of his troops 
under the command of tlie duke of Burgundy. Bichard, 
being now left sole conductor of the wai', went chi from victo* 
ry to victory. The christian ^venturers imder his com« 
mand determined to besiege the rentfwned city of Ascalon, 
in order to prepare the way forattacldng Jerusalem wiiii the 
greater advantage. Saladin, the most heroic of all the Sara- 
cen monarchs, was resolved to dispute' their march, and 
placed himself upon the road with an army of three hundred 
thousand men. This was a day equal to Richard*s wishes^ 
this an enemy worthy his highest ambition. The English 
crusaders were victorious. Richard, when the wings of his^ 
army were defeated, led on the main body in person, and re- . 
stored the battle. The Saracens fled in the utmost confu- 
sion ; and no less than forty thousand of their number perish- 
ed on the field of battle. Ascalon soon surrendered after thi* 
victory; other cities of less note followed. the example, and 
Richard was at last able to advance within sight of Jerusalem^, 
the object of his long and ardent expectations. But just at 
this glorious juncture his ambition was to suffer a total over- 
throw-; upon reviewing his forces, ^nd considering his abili- 
ties to prosecute the siege, he found that his army was so 
wasted with famine, fatigue, and even victory^ that they were 
neither able nor willing to second the views of their com- 
mander. It appeared, therefore, absolutely necessary to come 
to an accommodation with Saladin; and a truce for three * 
years was accordingly concluded ; in which it was agreed/ 
that the sea-port towns of Palestine should remain in the 
hands of the Christians ; and that all of that religion should 
be permitted to make tlieir pilgrimage to Jerusalem^ in per- 
fect security. 

Having thus concluded this expedition. mth more^; i;lopy 
;than advantage, Richard began to- thirik of i-etuming hoi^t 
but being obUged to take the road through Germany, ifir^Jje 
habit of a pilgrim> he "^as arrested by Leopold duke of. Aut- » 
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triaj who (sommanded hhn to be imprisoned, J^ui loaded wi 
shackles, to the disgrace of honour and humanity. The ei 
petpr soon after required the prisoner to be delivered up 
him, and stipulated ^ large sum of money to the duke, as 
toward for this service* Thus the king of England, who h 
long- filled th^ world with his fame, was basejy thrown intc 
dungeon, antd loaded with irons, by those who expected 
. reap a sordid advantage from his misfortunes. . It was a lo; 
time before his s^bjects in England: knew what was becoi 
of their beloved moi^rch. So little intercourse was there I 
tween different 9atipns of that tim^, that this discovery 
said by som^ ts> have been made by a poor French minstri 
ivho playing upon 'his harp near the fortress in which Richa 
was coohned, a tune ^hich he knew that unhappy mpnan 
was food of, he was answered by the king . from within, wi 
with his harp played the same tune -, and thus discovered t 
place of hi^ oonfilifement* 

However, the English, at length, prevailed upon this hi 
barous monarch, who nove saw that he could no longer deta 
his prisoner, to listen to terms of accommodation, A ra 
som was agr^d upon, which amoimtcd to an hundred ai 
. fifty thousf^d-marks, ot about three hundred thousand poun 
^ oC otjr i|ioi)ey y upon the payment of which Richard was on 
more restored to his expecting* subjects. 

Nothing could exceed the joy of the English upon seeii 
their monarch return, after all his atchievements and sufi'c 
ings.* He made his entry into London in triumph, and sue 
was the profusion of wealth shewn by the citizens, that t] 
German lords, who attended him, were heard to say, that 
the emperor had knowxi of their affluence he would not 
easily hav^ parted with thtjir king. He soon after orden 
himself to be crowned a-new at Winchester. He coni'ok! 
a general council at Nottingham,^ at which he confiscated t 
itt% brother John'« possessif«>sf who had basely endeavours 
to prol(Mig 1^ captivity, and gone over to the king of Filn 
with that intei>t.# However, he pardoned hinv soon aft^ 
■with this generous remark, " I wish L could as easily forg 
my brother's offeiK^e, ^ as he will my pardon." 
: Richard's. death} was Occasioned bky a jsingular accident : 
arassal of the crown had taken posse«sion;pf a treasure, whi( 
jvas found by one cfhis peasants in digging a field in Franc 
and to sepu.re the remainder, h^ sent a part of it to the kin 
RiAard, as smeri^r lord, sensible, that he had a right to tl 
whole, insisted on its being sent, him; ,and,. upon refus: 
attacked the c;*£tle' of Chalul, where he understood this trc 
%\^ had been deposited. On tlie fourth .day of tlic^ege. 
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lie was riding round the place to obserre whete the assaulf 
jnight be given whh the feirest probability of sticoess) he waar 
dimed aV by one Betram de Gotirdon, an archer, from the 
castle, and pierced in the shoulder with an arrow. The woond 
was ftotin itself dangerous : but an iln^ki)^ surgeon endca^ 
touring to disengage the arrow frotn the flesh, to rankled 
the wound that it mortified, and brought on fatal symptoms^ 
lUchard, when he found his end approaching, made a will, 
in'which he bequeathed the kingdom, with all his treasure, to? 
his brother John, except a fourtH part, which he distribuled 
among hfe servants* He ordered also, that the archer who 
had shot him, should be brought into his presence, and de-\ 
manned virhat injury he had done him that he should take sh 
way his life ? The prisoner answered With deliberate iiitrcpi-' 
dity : " You killed, with your 6^^ hands, my &ther, and my 
two brothers, and you intended to have hanged me. I am 
now in your power, and my torments may give you revenge j 
but I will endure thetti With pleasure, since it is my con-- 
•olation, that I have rid the world Of a tyrant'* Richardf 
struck with this answer, ordered the Soldier to be presented 
mth one hundred shillings, and set at libfertv ;^ bttt Marcad^f 
the general Who cottiittahdtd under him, hke a trtoe ruflftant 
ordered him to be flayed alive, and then hanjjcd. Richard 
died in the tenth year of his reign> and the forty-second of 
his age, leading only one natural son^ called Philips behind 
Wm, 



CHAP. X. 

A. D. 'U99— -1216'. 

JCJHN was no sooner seatsed on the- throne than he hd8l«n« 
ed to secure the provinces on the continent, which had re- 
volted to young Arthif r, his nephew and rightful heir to the 
crown. . His pride and cruelty were alike the detestation of 
his subjects ; and the murder of prinde Arthur in prison, hy 
his own hands, 'Served to render him completely odious in 
their eyes* They dreaid^d his character, but could not con- 
temn his powei\ An event;, howevei*, took place, which shew^r 
cd he might be offended, if not without resentment, "it least 
with impunity. It was the fate of this vicious prince to.iMkift 
those the enemies of himself whom he wanted abilrdif^ i$[ 
make the enemies of each other. The clergy had foj*»a6W 
time atted as a community inctependent of the cr$!Fi^-i{i|4 
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kad their dectiona of each other generally, confirmed by the 
|X)pei to whom alone they acknowledged obedience. Howe- 
irer, the dection of archMshojjrS had fear some thne been a 
eontmual isnbfect of dispute between the sofTragan bishops 
and the Aogustme monks, and both had precedents to con-r 
iRrm their pretenMons. John sided with the bishops, and sent 
two knights of Hs traift, -vVho were lit instruments for such 
a prince, to expel the monks from their convent, and to take 
possession of th^ revenue^r Th^ pope was not displeased 
at these divtMona^ sawi instead of electmg either of the persons 
appointed by the contending parties, he nominsrted Stephen 
Langton, as archbishop of Canterbury* John^ however, re- 
fofting to admit the man of the pope's choosing, the kingdom 
was put under an interdict, . This instrument of terror to the 
hands of the see of Rome was calculated to strike the senses 
in the highest degree j and to operate upon the supersti- 
tious minds of the people* By it a stop was immediately put 
to divine service, and to the administration of all the sacra* 
tnents but bap^m. The church doors were shut, the statues 
of the saints werb laid on the ground ; the dead were refused 
Christian burial, and were thrown into ditches and on the 

• highways, without the usual rites or any funeral solemnity* 

• No situation eo^ld be more deplorable th^ that of John 
tiponthis occasioiir Furious at his indignities, jealous.of his 
subjects^ and apprehending an enemy m every face, it is said, 
^at he shut himself up a whole night in the castle of Not* 
finghamf and- suffered ncme to approach his person. But what 
was his constematioh, when he found that the pope had ac* 
tually given away his kingdom to the monarch of France, and 
that the prince of that country was preparing an army to tcie 
possession of his crownv 

J<^m, who,' unsettled and apprehensive, sc^cely knew 
"Where to turn, was still able to^ make an cx^nAg effort to re^ 
ceive the enemyr All hated as he was, the natural enmity' 
between the French and the English, the name of king, which 
he still retained, and some remaining power, pitt him at the 
head of sixty thousand men, a sufficient number, indeed, but 
Jiot to be relied <m, and t^ith these he advanced to Dover* 
Eimjpe now regarded the iniportiiit pre^i^ons on both 
side^ with impatience ; and the decisive bloW was soon ex- 
pected, in wMch the church was to triumph, or to be over- 
thrown... But neither Philip nor John had ability equal to the 
pontiff, by whom they were actuated'; he Appeared on this 
4K3^n, tiiS'r^fihed a politician for either. He only intend- 
^to TOake use of Philip's power to intimidate his refrac^toy- 
?on,i!ot todestrdj^him. He intimated, therefore, to John, by 
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his legate, that there was but one way to secure hitn90l£ from 
impending danger : which was, to put himscjf under tiia 
pope's protection, who was a merciful father, aiMi still willing 
to T5ceeivc a repentant sinner to his bosom. Johu^ too inuch 
intimidated, ;by the manifest danger of his situatioii, not to 
en^brace every means oiBPered for his safety, assented to the 
truth of the legate's remonstrances, and took an oath to per- 
form whatever stipulations the pope should impose. .Havii^ 
thus sworn to the performance of an unknown conn niand> the 
artful Italian so well managed the barons, and so eflfectually 
intimidated the king, that he persuaded him to take the most 
extraordinary oath in all^^e records, of history, before all the 
people upon his knees, and with his hands held up between 
those«of the legate^ , . 

« I Johit/by the grace of God, king of Englaijd^ and lord 
« of Ireland, . in order to expistte my sins, from my own free 
" will, and the advice of my barons, give to the church of 
" Rome, to pope Innocent, and his successors, the kingdom 
« of England, and all other prerogatives of nay crown, I will 
« hereafter hold them as the pope's vassal. I will be ^thful 
« to God, to the church of Ro^ie, to the popqmy.ipaster, and 
" bis successors legitimately elected. I promise ito pay him 
" a tribtite of a thousand marks yearly j to \yit, seven hundl^ ^ 
<' for the kingdom of England, and three^liundred £&r^ff^ 
" kingdom of Ireland." Having thus done homage to the 
legate, and agreed to reinstate Langton in the prinaacf , hg re- 
ceived the crowi^, which he had been supposed to fiaye for/ 
feited, while the legate trampled under his^feet tlie tribute * 
which John had consented to pay. Thus, by tiiis most sicai^^ . 
dalous concession, John once more ^veiled,: the thre;atcAed 
blow ; and thus, by repeated acts of cruelty, .by^ expeditions^ 
without effect, and humiliations without re^^rve^ John was 
beccwne the detestation of all mankind. . - : , . 

The barons had be^n long forming a* confederapy against 
him J but their union, was bi-oken, or their aiips disappointed^ 
by, vaiiou^ and, upforeseen sU^cidents. At length, however, 
they assembled a large body of men at Stamford, and from 
thence^ elated with their power, they marched to Brackley, 
about ^een mileB;from Oxford^ th<^ place wl^ere tiie court' 
then, resided. John, hearing pf their approach, sent the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, th^ e^4 of Pembrpk^, and others of his 
council, to )uipw the particul^s of their request^ ^|^ what 
those liberties were which, they so earnestly, xnfipge^^ad liiil^ 
to grant. The barons delivered a schedule, con^ning ti^ 
cjl^j^f^^cles of their demafids, andot which tUe char|ersS* 
Henry and pdward formed tj^e groUn^-^wk* No sooneir 
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' wtt^ these shewn to the king than he burst into a furious pas- 
sion^ and asked, why the barons did not also demand his 
kmgdoTu ? sweaiing that he would ne'^r comply with such 
exorbitant demands. Bat the confederacy was now too strong 
to fear much from the consequences of his resentment. 
They chose Revert Fitzwalter for their general, whom they 
dignified with the title of " Mareschalof the army of God, 
' and of the holy chun^ ;*' and proceeded, wkhout fartlier ce- 
remony, to make war upon the king. They besieged North- 
amptcm ; they took Bedford, and were joyfully received in 
London* They wrote circular letters to all the nobility and 
gendemen who had not yet declared fai their favour^ and me- 
naced their estates with devastation, in case of refusal or 
delay. 
John,t struck with terror, first offered to refer all differ- 
, ences .to the pope alone, or to eight barons, four to be chosen 
' by himself, and four by the confederates.. This the barons 
scornfully rejected. , He then assured them, that he would 
subnut at ^screticxi ; and that k was his supreme pleasure 
to grant all their demands : a conference was accordingly ap- 
pointed, and all things adjusted for this most important 
treaty. 

The ground where the king's commissioners met the ba-' 
roBs was between Staines and Windsor, at a plalfe called Ru- 
lumede, still held in reverence by posterity, as the spot where 
the standard of freedom was first erected in England. 
There the barcms appeared with a vast number of knights and 
warriors, on fhe 15th day of June, while those on the king's 
part came a day or two after. Both sides encamped apart, 
^e open enemies. The debate between power and prece- 
• dent is, generally, but of short continuance. The barons, 
determined on carrying their aims, would admit of few a- 
batements ; and the ki^'s agents being for the most part in 
their interests, few debates^ ensued. After some days, the 
king, with a fkcility that was somewhat suspicious, signed 
Mid sealed the charter required of him ; a charter which con- 
tinues in force to this day, and is' that famous bulwark of 
English liberty, which goes by the name of Magna Chart a. 
This famous deed either granted or secured freedom to' those 
<»d»r^of the kingdom thatnvere already possessed ot free* 
dom, namely, to the clergy, the barons, and the gentlemen ; 
** ^^^N inferior, and the greatest part of the people, they 
^^^jByet held as slaves, and it was long before they cohld 
c*5*1¥l^ part|lipati<Mi of legal protection. 

foluiy nowever, could not well brook those concessions that 
^ere extorted from his fears, he, therefore, took the first op* 
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portumty6fdenyiDgtobeii[i the least goverticd by them. TM^ 
produced a second civil war, in which the barons were obliged J 
to have recourse to the king of France for assistance. Thus I 
England saw nothing but a prospect of being every way un- ] 
done*. If John succeeded^a tyrannical and implacable monarch 
was to be their tormentor; if the French king should prevail, 
the eoimtry was ever after to submit jto a more powerful mo- 
narchy, and was to become a province of France. What 
neither human prudence could foresee, nor policy suggest; 
was brought about by a happy and unexpected even^. 

John had assembled a considerable army, with a view to 
make pne great effort for the crown ^ and at the head of ^a 
large body of troops, resolved to penetrate into the heart of 
the kingdom. With these resolutions he departed from Lynn, 
which for its fidelity he had distinguished with many marks 
ef favour, and directed his roiute towards Lincolnshire, His 
road lay along the^hore, which was overflowed at high water; 
but not being apprised of this, or being ignorant of the tide 
of the place, he lost all his» carriages, treasure, and baggage, 
by its influx. He hknself escaped with the greatest difficulty, 
and arnved at the abbey of Swinstead, where his grief for the 
loss he had sustained, and the distracted state of his affairsj 
threw him into a fever, which soon a{^ared to be fetal. 
Next day bAig unable to ride on horseback, he was carried 
(HI a litter to the castle of Seeford, and from thence removed 
to Newark^ where, after having made his will, he died in the 
fifty-fii»st year of his age, and the eighteenth of his detested 
reigUr 



CHAP. XL 

HENRY lil, 

A. D. 1216—1272. 

A CLAIM was, upon the death of John, made in favotif 
of young Henry, the son of the late king, who was now 
but nine years of age. The earl of Pembroke, a nobleman 
of great worth and valour, who had faithfully adhered to Johtl 
in all the fluctuations of his fortune, determined- to support 
his declining interests, and had him solemnly crowned by the 
bishops of Winchester^d Bath, at Gloucester. The young 
king was of a character the very opposite to his fatheft ¥>iJ^ 
grew up to man's estate, he was found to be gfntle, itierdeB^ 
and humane ; he appeared easy and good-natured tq his '^'^ 
pendants ; but no way formidable to Ws enemies. Without 
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Activity or vigour, he was unfit to conduct in war ; without 
distrust or suspicion, he was imposed upon in times of peace. 
As weak princes? are never without governing favourites, 
he first placed his affections on Hubert ae Burgh, and he be- 
coming obno^ous to the people, the place was soon supplied 
by Peter des JEloches, bishop of Winchester, « Poictevin by 
birth, a man remarkable for arbitrary conduct, courage, and 
abilities. Henry, in pursuance of this prelate's advice, invited 
over a great number of Pc^ctevins, and other foreigners, 
who, having neither principles Jior fortunes at home, were 
willing to adopt whatever schemes 4iieir employer should 
propose. Evpry office and coinmaild wasfeestowed on these 
unprincipled strangers, whose avarice ^d rapacity were ex* 
I ceeded only Jjy -their pride and insolence. So unjust a parti- 
I ality very naturally excited the jealousy of the barons ; and 
they even ventured to assure the king, that if he did not dis- 
miss all foreigners from court, they would drive both him g^nd 
them out of the kingdom ; but their anger was scarce kept 
I within bounds when they saw a new swarm of these intruders 
come over from Gascony, with Is&belia, the king's mother, 
who had begn some time before married to the count de la 
I Matche. To these just causes of complaint were added the 
king's 4insuccessful e^editions to the continent, his total 
want of economy, and his oppressive exactions, which were 
hut the result of the former. The kingdom, therefore, wait* 
ed with gloomy resolution, resolving t:o take vengeance when 
the general discontent was arrived at maturity. 

This imprudent preference, joined to a thousand other ille- 
gal eva^one of justice, atiast«npelled Simon Montford, earl 
of Leicester, to attempt an innovation in the government, 
and to wrest the sceptre from the feeble hand who held it. 
This nobleman was the son of the famous general who com* 
manded agamst the Albigenses, a sect of enthusiasts that 
had been £stroyed some time before in the kingdom of Sa- 
voy. He was iparried to the king's sister ; and by his pow* 
er and addmss, was possessed of a strong interest in the na» 
tion, having gained equally the affections of the great and 
the little* ! 

The first place where ti»e formidable confederacy which he- 
ft«TBed discovered itself was, in the parliament-house, where 
the barons appeared in complete armour. The king, upon 
his entry, asked them what was their intention ? to which 
theysubnpfissively repUed, to make him their sovereign, by 
ccMjflj^ing Ms power, and to have their grievances redressed. 
, Heii^^ who was ready enough to promise whatever was de- 
t^s^i^d, instantly assured them of his intentions- to give all 
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possible satls&ction ; and ibr that puip^e^ sumi3tioneda par« 
liament at Oxford, to digest a new plan of government, and 
to elect proper persons^ who were to be entrusted- with the 
chief authority. This parliament, afterwards called tte mad 
PARLIAMENT, Went expeditiously to worik upon the business 
of reformation. Twenty-four liarons wetfe^p<Mnted, witli 
supreme 'authority, to reform the abuses of <he state, and 
Leicester was placed at their head The whola state in their 
hands underwent a complete alteration ; all his former oflR- 
cers were displaced, and creatures of the twenty-four barona 
were put in their room- They not only abridged the authority 
of the king, but the effic^y^ of parliament,^ gi^g up to.twelve 
persons all parliamentary power between each session* Thus 
these insolent nd)les, after having trampled upon the crown, 
threw prostrate all the rights of the people, and a vile (^gi»*- 
chy was on the point of being elsts^lished for ever. 

The first opposition that was made to these usurpations^ 
was from a pow V which but lately began to take place in the 
constitution. The knights of the^ire, wiio, for sometime, 
had begun ^o be regularly assembled in a separate house, now 
first perceived those giicvances, and complained against them. 
They represented, that their own interests and power seemed 
the only aim of all their decrees ; and they even called upcni 
the king's eldest son, prince Edward, to interpose <his,autho-* 
rity, and save the sinking nation. * 

Prince Edward was at this time about twenty-two years of 
age. The hopes which were conceived of his abilities and 
integrity, rendered him an important perscmage in the trans- 
actions of the times, and, in tome measure, atoned for his 
father's imbecility,. He had, zAl a very early %age, given the 
strongest proofs of courage, of wiad<Mn, and of constancy. At 
first, mdeed, when applied to, appearing sensible of wlrat his 
father had suffered by levity and breach ©f promise, he refii- 
sed, some time, to listen to the people's earnest application ; 
but being at last persuaded to conciur, a parliament was call- 
ed, in which the king resumed his former auti«»rity. But. 
this being con^dered as a breach of the late convention, a 
civil war ensued, in which, in a pitched battle, the earl of 
Leicester became victorious, and the king was ta^m prisoner^ 
but soon after exchanged for prince Edward, who was tore-» 
main as a hostage to insure the punctual i^iservance of. thfe 
former agreement 

With all these advantages, howeVer, Leicester wa& n<Aso 
entirely secure but that he still feared the comlnnations of ^ 
foreign states against him, as well as the internal machina^a^ 
«f the r^y^ party, . In order, therefore, to secure his iJ^pBil^ 
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qmred p0Wer, he was obliged to have 'recouTse to an aid dfl 
liow entirely tinfcnown in England, namely, that of the body of 
the people. He caUed a parlmmcnt, where, bcaides the baron$ 
of his own ^arty, and several ecclesiastics, who were not im«r 
mediate tenants of the crown, he ordered Te^ums tobe made 
of two knights from every shire ; and also deputies from, the 
boroughs, whitA had hitherto been considered as too inconsi- 
deiable to haye ^ voice in legislation. This is the first don- 
"firmed outline of an English house of co^imcms. The people 
had been gaining some consideration since the gradual dimi- 
nution of the force of the- feudal system. 

. This parliament, however, was found tofc so r^ry comply- 
ing as he expected. Many of the barons, who had hitlierto 
sted&stly adhered to his parly, speared disgusted at his 
immoderate ambition ; and many of the people, who found 
that a change of masters was not a change for happiness, be- 
gsm to wish for the re-establishment of the royal family^ In 
this exigence, Leicester finding himself unable to oppose the 
concurring wishes of the nation, was resolved to ra^e a me- 
rit ^ what he could »ot prevent, iand he accordingly rdea?!- 
cd prince Edward from confinement, and had him introduced 
to Westminster-hail, where his freedom was^xonfirmed by 
the unanimous voici of the barons. But though Leicester 
had all the popularity of restoring the pidnce, yet he was 
polidc enough to keep him still guarded J)y his emissaries, 
who watched all his motions, and frustrated all ids aims. 

Wherefore the piince, upon hearing that the duke of Glou- 
cester was up in arms in his cause, took an opportunity to e- 
scape from his guards, and put himself at the head of his 
party. A battle soon after ensued ; and the earl's army hav- 
ing been exausted by famine cft\ the mountains of Wales, was 
but ill able to sustain the impetuosity of young Edward's at- 
tack, who bore down upon it with incredible fury. During 
this terrible dayv Leicester behaved with astcHiishing intrepi- 
dity, and kept up the spirit of the action from two o'clock 
in the afternoon till nine at tiight. At last, his horse being 
killed under him, he was compelled to fight on foot ; and 
though he demanded quarter, the adverse party refused it, 
yith a barbarity common enough in the timeswe are describ- 
ing. The old king, who was placed imfront of the battie^ 
"wus sotHi woun^d in the slioulder ; and not being known by 
his friends, he was on the pcant of bemg killed by a soldiei* ; 
bot crying out, " I am Henry, of Winchester, the king," he 
^2iS saved by a knight of the royal army. Prince Edxvard 
bearing the voice of his father, instantly ran ta^c spot where 
ke lay, aQd had him conducted to a place of safety* The 
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body of Leicester being found aniong the dead, was batba- 
rously mangled by Roger Mortimer ; and then, with aii ac- 
cumulation of inhumanity, sent to the wretched widow, as a 
testimony of the royal party's success. 

The victory proved decisive ; and the prince having thus 
restored peace to the kingdom, found his affidrs so firmly eS" 
tablished, that he resolved upon taking the cross, which was, 
at that time, the highest object of humah an^hition. In pur- 
suance of this resolution, Edward sailed from England with a 
large army, and arrived at the camp of Lewis, the king of 
France, which lay before Tunis ; and ithere. he had the misr 
fortune to hear of that good monarch's .death before his arri- 
cral. The prince, however^ no way discouraged by this er 
vent, continued his voyage, and arrived at the H(^y Land in 
safety, . 

He was scarce departed upon this pious expedition, when 
the health of the old king began to decline ; and he found 
Jiot only his own consdtut^n, but also that of the state, in 
such a dangerous situation, that he wrote letters to his son, 
pressing him to return with all dispatch, t; At last, being overi- 
xrome by the cares of government and the infirmities of age, 
he ordered himself to be removed, by qnsy joumies, from St. 
Edmund's to Westminster, where, on the night of his arm 
val, he expired, in the sixty-fourth year of his age, and th^ 
Jifty-sixth of his reign, the longest to be met with in the ani- 
;ial5 of England. ; i . 



CHAP, X«. 

EDWARD I. 
A. D. 1272—1307.- 

WHILE the Amfortunate Henry was thus vainly strug- 
gling with the ungovernable spirit of his subjects^ 
his son and successor, Edward, was employed in the Holy 
Wars, where he revived the glory of the JEinglish name and 
made the enemies of Christianity tromble. He was stabbed, 
however, by one of those Mahometan enthusiasts, called Aa- 
jsassins, as.he was one Tday ^tting in his tent, and was cured ] 
^ot witiiout great difficuljty. Some say that he owed his safo-^ j 
,ty to the piety of Eleonora, his wife, who sucked thje poison | 
icdm. the wound to save his Jif(?, at the hazard of her own. " | 
Though the death of the late king happened while th^. 
-successor was so far from home, yet measures had^eejv^ 
vwell taken, that the crow» ^as transferred with tite greatcsH 
tranquillity. ' 1 
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' "A* Edward was now come to ap undisputed throne, the op- 
posite interests were ppoportionably feeble. Th^ barons were 
exhausted by loD^ mutual, dis^ejitions; the clergy were divid- 
ed in their interests, and agreed only in. pne pqii^t, to hate 
the pope, whoihad /or, Some time dridnedithqip, with impu- 
nity ; . the peo^e^ by some insurrections against the coavents, 
ap^sMDed to hat^e die clet^y wit^ equal animosity. But t^eso 
disagreeing orders c<meurred in one point, that of esteeming 
and reverencing the king,, who, thei*efore, thought tliis the 
most favourable conjuncture of uniting England with Wales. 
The Welsh had, for many ages, enjpyed their o-vvn laws, lan- 
guagfe, customs, and opinions. Th^iy were Uie remains of 
the ancient BritoiiS,: wholiad escaped the' Roman and, Saxon 
invasions, ^ad still preserved th^ir freedona and tlieir country 5 
uncontamioated by the admission of foreign concperors. But 
as they were, from: iJaeir number^ incapsjak of v'i^i^s^^ding 
their more powerful neighbom^s on t]iie plain, their chief de- 
fence lay in their inaccessible mountauis, those natural bul- 
warks -of the country. Whenever England was distressed 
by Actions at hojne, or its forces called off to wars abroad, the 
Welsh msade it a constant practice to pour in their iiTegular 
troops, andl^y the open cpuntry waste whqr^ver t^y cam^ 
Nothing could be more pernicious to a cc^un^y than several 
nmghbourlng indepeaident principalitii^s, ui|der different com- 
priaivfers^aod pursuing different interests ; the mutual jealou- 
siesof such were sure toharrass the people ; and wherever victo- 
ry was purchased, it was alwuys at the expence of the gene- 
ral welfare.. Sensible of this, Edward had long wished to re- 
duce that.incursive people, and had ordered Lewdly n to dq 
homage for his territories; which summons the Welsh princ* 
refused to obey, unless the king'jf own son should be deliver- 
ed as a hostage for his safe return. The king was npt dis- 
pleased at. this r^us^ as it served to give him a pretexf tor 
his intended invasi<m. He, therefore, levied an army agains^ 
Lewellyn, and marched into his country with certain assu- 
rances of success. 

Upon the appix>ach of Edward, the Welch prince took re- 
foge amongst the inaccessible mountains of Snowdon, and 
ftere resolved to mainudn his ground without trustmg to the 
chance of a battle. -These were th^ steep retreats tliat had, 
for many ages before,, defended his ancestors agaifist all the 
attempts of the Norman jand Saxon conquerors. But Ed^vard, 
^ually vigorous a?ld cautious, having explored every pan of 
his way, pierced inta the very centre of Lewellyn's territoties, 
^d approached the Welsh army in its last retreats. Hei-e, 
tfter extorting submission from the Welsh prince, the king 
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retired. But an idle prophecy, in \rhicK it was &re£oid ^jr 
>Ieriin, that Lewdlyn was to be tlie restorer of Brutus's ein- 
pire in Bntain, was an inducement sufficiently strong to per- 
suade this prince to revolt once more, and hazard a decisive 
battle against the Englisli. With this viewHe marched into 
Radnorshire; and passing^ the river W!eyy Jais troops <we re 
surprised and defeated by Edward Mortimert while he hiixi* 
self was absent from his armyj upon a conference with some 
of the barons of that country.. Upon his return, seeing ttie 
dreadful situation of his affairs, he ran desperately into the 
midst of the enemy, juid quickly found that death he so ar— 
dcntly sought for. David, the brother of this unfortunate 
prince, soon after fell in the same cause ; and with him ex- 
pired the government and the distinction of the Wel^ na- 
tion. It was. soon after united to the kkigdom of England, 
made a principality, and given to the eldest son of the crown ^ 
Foreign conquests might add to the glory, but tliis added to 
the felicity of the kingdom. The Welsh were now blende<S 
with the c(Miqueit)rs ; and, in the revolution of a, few ages,,- 
all national animosity was entirely forgotten. 

Soon after, the death of Margaret, queen of Scotland, gave- 
him hopes of adding also Scotland to bis (k)mffiions. Tiie 
deMh of this princess produced a most ardent dispute about 
the succession to the Scottish throne, being-^ claimed by no 
less than twelve Competitors, The claims, however, of all' 
the other candidates were reduced to three, who were the de* 
scendants of the earl of Huntingdon, by three daughters t 
John Hastings, who claimed in right of his mother, as one 
of the co-heiresses of the crown ; John Baliol, who alledged 
his right, as being descended from the eldest daughter, -who 
was his grandmother ; and" Robert Bruce, who was the actual 
son of the second daughter. This d^ute being referred to 
Edward's decision, with a strong degree of assurance he claim- 
ed the cmwn for himself, and appointed Baliol his deputy. 
• Baliol being thus placed upon the Scottish throne,, less as 
a king than as a vassal, Edward's first step Was sufficient to 
convince that people of his intentions to stretch the preroga- 
tive to the utmost. Upon tfce most frivolous pretences, he sent 
six different summonses for Baliol to appear in London, A 
different times, in one year ; so that the poor Scottish king ' 
soon perceived that he was possessed of the name only, but 
not the authority of a sovereign. WDling, therefore, to shake 
off the yoke of so troublesome a master, Baliol revolted, and 
procured the pope's absolution from his former oaths of 
homage. 

But no power the Scotch could bring into the field was able 
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to withstand Uie vidtorions army of Edward, He overthrew 
%tiei? forces iam^y e|>gagements^ and thus becoming .undis- 
plit^d.ra^aster of the- kingdom, he took every ^caution to se- 
c^ure Jiis title, and- to abolish tiigse distinctions which might 
be cipt to kecf) the nation in its former independence* BaBol 
was carried * prifi©npr,tQ London, and he carefully destroyed 
ail T^ccwrds aijd mefnuments of antiquity, that inspired the 
.Spotch with a ^irit;ofjMttional pride. 

These e^pediUons, however, terminated rather in glory than 
ii4yanta^ I, the^xpenqes which were requisite for carrying 
fxa the war, were not only burthensome to the king, but even, 
in the 'event;«'thre^tened to sfiakehim on his throne. In order 
at fir^t to set- the great i»achine in movenient, he raised cbn- 
side^le s«|^lieB by .means, of his.paiiiament : and that, dM^ 
^MSt}}Q^.\^a&"ila^n first raipdelledby him teto tlie foi;m in 
which: it continues to this day-t As a great part of the pro- 
perty of the kingdom wa^, by the inU'oductio^ of commerce, 
and the improvement of agriculture, transferred from the ba- 
jx>iis to the lQw;er classes of the pe(^e, so their consent was 
thought necessaiy for .the raising any considerable supplies. 
JPor tijis reason, he issued ^vritsto the sheriffs,tenj0ining thcBi 
to semi to parU^ni^^nt, along with two. knights of^ the skire, 
(as in 'the fonppr reign)y two .deputies from eaoli borough 
within their coui?tyf. an^ these provided-^with sufficient pow-- 
er* from theip constjijtuents, to grant such demands as tliey 
.should think rens^able for the safety of the state* One of the 
first efiforts,^tlw£refore, w^s, to^obiige the kihg*s^^|Kincil to sign 
the Magn^ Charta,and to add a clause to secure the nation for 
ever ag«Dt^ ail impositions -aij^ t£^es, without the consent of 
parliament.- The; king's r council, (fi?r Edward was at diat 
time in Flanders),* readily agreed to sign this'; and the king, 
Junasielf, when it wasf sei^t over, to him, after some hesitation, 
thought proper, to do. the sam^ These concessions he again 
con6rmed upon his return ; and,, though it is probable he was 
averse to granting them, yet he was at last brought to give a 
plenary consent to all the- articles tjiat were demanded of him. 
Thus^ after the contest of an age, the Magna Charta was final- 
ly established: nor was it the least circumstance in its favour, 
that^its confirmation was procured from one of the greatest 
and boldest princes that ever swaged the Englishb^ceptre. . 
. In the meantime, Winiarn Wallace, so oelel^rated in Scot- 
tish story, attempted to rescue Sqotlondfroigfi the English 
yoke. He was the youngest son -of a gentleman, who lived 
in the westeiii part of the iiihgdom. ITe was a. man of a gi- 
gantic stature, incredible stt'iength, and amazing intrepidity ; 
eagerly desirous of independence, and possessed of tlie most 
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dfeinterested spirit of patriotism. To thU tasuti had- resoned 
^n those who were obnoitious t^ the Engli!* ^gfov^mna^ht j^ the 
proud, the bold, the crhninaH and the ait^idous, who, hptd 
among dangers and hardships themselves^ <sould not f<^]4^ar 
admiring in their leader, a degree ©f patience, uilder &tigue 
and famme, which they supposed beyond the power of human 
nature to endure ; he soon, therefore, became the principai 
object of their affection and dicir esteem. <ilis first expkMts 
"were confined to petty raTages, and occasional attacks upon 
the English ; but he soon overthrew the £^igllsh4Lftnies,' iuid 
slew their generals. * . . l / 

Edward, who had beeti over in Flanders while these tnis* 
fortunes happened in Englaiid, hastened back with impatience 
to restore his authority, -and secure his former coHquestv 
He quickly levied the whole force of his^ dominions : and at 
the head of an huhdred thousand men, directed his march fo 
the North, fully I'esolved to take vengeance up<m the Scot& 
for their late defection. A battle was fought at Falkirk, in 
which Edward gained a compile victory, kafving^twelv^ thoU' 
sand of the Scotch (or as some will have it, fifty thousand) 
dcatt upon the field, while the English had not a hundred slain. 

^ A blow so dreadful had hot as yet entirely crushed the 
?piiit of the Scotch nation ; and after a short interval, they 
be^an to breathe from their calaraitieis. Wallace, who had 
gained all their regards by his valour, shewed that he stift 
merited them more by his declining the rewards of ambition# 
Perceiving 1i6w much he was envied by the ncfeilfty, and 
knowing how prejudicial that envy would prove to ^e inte-: 
rests of his country, he resigned the regency of the kingdom, 
and humbled himself to a private statkm. He proposed Cum* 
min as the properest person to supply his room ; arid that 
nobleman endeavoured to show himself worthy of tiiis pr^* 
eminence. He soon began to aftnoy the enemy ; and, not con* 
tent with a defensive wair, made incurious into the southern 
counties of the kingdom, which Ed^v^^ had imagined wholly 
subdued. They attacked an army of the English lying If 
Roslin, near Edinburgh, and gained a complete victory. 

But it was not easy for any circumstances of bad fortune to 
repress the enterprising spirit of the king. . He assembled a 
great fleet rtid army ; aiid, entering the frontiers of Scotland, 
'a^pp-eared with a force which the enemy could not think of re- 
sisting in the open field. Assured of success, he marcht^ 
along, and traversed the khigdom from one end to the othei', 
ravaging the open country, taking all the castles, and receiving 
the submission of all the nobles. There seemed to remain 

nly one obstacle to the final destruction of the Scottish mbn-» 
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archy, and tliat was WHHjafia Widlace, i^vto stitl continue re- 
^tactory ; and wandering with a few fbirces from mountaiiv ii> 
tnoQHialti, prtfs^eved his native kid^eDdence and ueiial good 
fortune. But even thek* fefeWe^ feopM from him were soon 
■diaap^nted : he wad betraj*i into tke king's bands il>y Sir 
Sc^m Menteith^ hia friend, whom fee had made acquainted 
with the i^ace of Ms concealment, being snrpt^d by him as 
he layasleep m the neighbourhood of Qlasgow.' Tbej:.king^ 
wiHing fe strike the Scotch With the example of severity, or- 
clered him to be conducted in ohakis to London, where he was 
hanged, drawn«uid quartered with the most brutal ferocity. 
Robert Bnic^ who had been one of the competitors for the 
crown, but was long kept a prikkef in London, at length 
escaping from his guards, resolved to strike for his country *s 
freedom. HaM^ m«rdei?ed one of the king** servants, he 
left himself no resouiece, but to ^cwifcn by desperate valour, 
what he had begun in cnfelty ; arid lie soon expelled such of 
the English forces as had fixed themselifes in the kingdom - 
Soon afte^ he was soleianly <>rowned ki% by the bishop of 
•St; Andrew's, m tht abbey^f *S<5«ne,' ^iid numbers iocked to 
Ms stand^p^ resol^g^to'cobimi MspretensiK^is; Thus, after 
-twiee eonquei4ng'th6kft%d(mi;^si^ soften pardoning .the 
-delinqwalitsi site* having'spi^ee^ his victories in evei*y quarter 
of th« ^6untry, and receivitjg tlife Inost humble submissions, 
the oM Mng saw that his whole Work was to begin afresh ; 
and th^t nothing but the final ^structionof the inhabitants 
could give him asssiranee of tranquilly. But no difeculties 
could repress the arduous spnit of this thonarch, who, though^ 
«ow verging towards his decline, yet resolved to strike a part- 
ing blow, and to make the Scotch once more trenlbl^ at his 
appearance. 1»e vowed rtft^enj^e against the whde nation j 
and averred, that ndthing but l^ifclng them to the complete^t 
^c^ndbge could s«isfy his liesaitnient. He summoned his 
prelates, nobility, and ail who heldby knight*sWvice,to n^eet 
him at Catlisle^ which was appcmited as the general rendez- 
vous ; and, in the mean time, he detached a body of forces 
before him into "Scotliitid, tmdet' the command of Aymer de 
Valance,'who began the ^reatened infiictibn by a complete 
victory over Bruce, near M^huen^^n Perthshire. Immedi- 
ately after tlfls dreads blow, the resentful king apf^eai^ed 
himself in persoh, entering SccJtlaftdwi^his^ army tMded 
into two parts, aiid expecting to^nd, in the cirp^osition of the 
people^ a pretext for punishing them. But this brave prince, 
who was neve^ cruel but from in<5tives of ^Ucy, could not 
strike the poor submitting natives, who imade no resistance. 
liii SM^T was^sappointed In Owir kumi&^iot^ j »s»d he was 
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AshdjYied to.ex6ipa^e those who o^lyiopposed pati^ce to kis 
indignation. His death put an eiyl to the, ^pprehQn»ion^,^r 
the Scotch, and efFectsaliy.i*e^c|L>ed iheir .<^u^j^y from tot^ 
subjection. He sickegiei aad-^died at Qf^^lWl^^^pf a dyseiitpry c 
enjoming his son, "vyith his l^^s^M^eath^td prpsecutethe enl:er* 
prise, and nereF t^td^sfetj till he[li^d finally fsu)>d^ed the l^A^ 
dom. He expired July 7, 1307^ ii> tlie skxty -ninth ye^^ o^ 
his a^, atid. the thirty-fifth of his reign ; after ^}^ing ad- 
ded more to the solid interests of the kingdom thapi apjf.o^ 
those who w^nt before^ or succeeded him, , : . , . v . 



EDWARD IK svnjiA>Mtsi> eAERNAltvpir. . 

' • • A. D.t^7^)32^5V ■"'■•' ;• 

EDW ARI>'vva» in &e tw^Uy-thipd -year of his ?fge wfee»\ 
he succeeded his father^ of an ^reeahje figure^ of a mild>' 
harmless disposition, .a|icl a|i|»^l>e»tTy addicted tofowiyxQe*. 
But he soon ^te sjmpWjti^i^f hSsc ii«i6|npss t9;9mj€ie€rf* bo" 
great a monarch as hisjr^tfe^r ^A^. wasj rather fpnd of J;he fei*-- 
joyment of his poW^r,^b^ ;Qf.securiiigit^-^tt>d jtute^hy th^ 
.flattery of his courtijere^hf Uiough^; hci hjad.dpne eiwiugh fyv 
glory, when, he h?kdacct^il;ed:tHecrpwn^'Jn6teadt therefore, 
of prosecuikig lhe/W$ir agatost.'Scptlaiid^ according tothe ift- 
junctioi^ he had repeived from his dyit^ fHther^ he took n& 
steps to check the pi^ogress of Bruc^ ; his march into that 
country being .rather a procession pf |*sig€^>trx tha» a warlikf^ 
expedition* ; =: \ I -y-, . r ; , - j/ ,; - • [ • 

Weak monarchs. are eije? gov^rtie44>y /a^^^r^tes, and the' 
first Edw^d placed his agit^tieoi'jipon^ M^as-^rs Gay^^t^^ . 
the son of ^ Gascon kiiigfc^ whQ bad b^^ employed in thp 
service of the:late king, flihis y0UiT8.fia^,w4^ iadoi:ne<i with 
every aCcpmpliidiinent pf ^pj^^n aod ynindf );hat was capable 
of creating affection ; but he was utterly: ^destitute of those 
qualities of heart and und^rsjt^ftiding that serve to procure es- 
teem. He. was bieautifu^, ^jy^iitty^ brave, and active ;^ burthen h« 
.W^ viciouSi eifen}inale<;d^j^Md, ^nd trifling; The^twere 
qualities entirely adf^tedtft t|ii^;ta$t^ pf t)^ young monarch, 
and he seemed to think no ^war^s eqi^l to his^eaer^. . Ga- 
veston, on the pther hand^ intpxic^ted with hS^ power, became 
haughty and oyerbearii^^ and .tre^^ted ^e* English nobility, 
from whom, it i^ probabte*;^^ received mauks of contempt, 
with scorn and derision* . A conspiracy, therefore, was uoon 
:&nned^auist.hi0>;atU;iethea4of;wluch q^ueen Isabel; andtha 
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«arlof Lancaster, a nobleman of great p<wer> were associated. 
It was easy to perceive, that a combbation of the iM^leSt 
•while the queen secretty assisted their dcagns, would be too 
powerful agaiost the efibrts of a weak kmgf imd a vaiu ^vouT" 
ite* The king, timid aiid waveringj b^i&bcd him at their 
solicitation, and recalled him soon la^eiv This was sui&cient 
ta spread an alarm over the whole kingdoBot ; all the Barons 
fiew to arms ; and the earl of Lancaster piU himself . j^ 
at ;the head of this irresistible confederacy. The un- ,310* 
happy Edward, instead of attempting to make resist- 
ance, sought only for safety : ever happy in the company of 
his ^vourite, he embarked at Tinmoufii, and sailed with him 
to Scarborough, where he left Gaveston, as in a place of safe- 
ty ; and then went back to^ York himself, dther to raise an 
Urmy to oppose his^nemies, or, by his presence, to allay their 
animo^ty* In the meantime Gaveston was bedeged in Scar- 
borough by the earl 0f Pembspke; and had ^e gaarris^n.been 
sufiiciently supplied with ptfovisibns, that place would have 
been impregnabte. But daveston, senaoUe of the bad condii* 
ti<m of the g^rriscm, took the earliest opportunity to of&r terms 
of capltuJadon. He stipulated, that he should remain in Pemr 
brokers h^^B as « pii^^ier §c^ two months ; and that endea- 
vours ^Kmld be used, In the meantssie, for a ^nera! accomi* 
VEiodatron.' 'But I^en^roke had no intention that he should 
^escape so easyy ; .he ordered hi|n to be conducted to the castle 
of Deddin^ton, near Banbury, where, on pretence of other 
business, he left hint with a feeble guard, which the earl of 
Warwick having notice of, he attacked Jthe castle in which the 
imfertimate Gaveston was confined, and quickly made him- 
^If master 6f his persbni The:earls of Lwicaster, Hereford, 
and Arundel, were soon apprized of Warwick's success, and 
informed that their cominon enemy was now in custody in 
Warwick castle, a^iid hastened to' hold a consultation upon the 
ftite of their prisoner. This was of no long continuance; they 
-unanimously resolved to put him to death, as ah enemy to 
the kingdom, and gav6 him no time to prepare for hrs execu- 
tion. They inst£Uitly had him conveyed- to a place called 
, Blackk>w-hill, where a Welsh executioner, provided for that 
purpose, severed his head from the body. 

To add to Edward's misfbrtunes, he soon after suffered a 
most signal defeat from the Scotch army under Bruce, near 
Bannockbum, and this drove him once more to seek for relief 
in some favourite's company. The name of this new favourite 
was Hugh de Spenser, a youftg man of a noble Englisli fami- 
ly, of smne merit, and very engagmg accomplishments. His 
LtLer was a person of much more estimable character than 
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the son ; he was venerable for his.yesut^and respected throQgli 
life for his wisdom, his vak>urt and hiisi- integrity. But these 
excellent qualities were all dioiimsbtd ^k1 yilified &x)m th« 
moment lie and his son begaa to share the king^s favour, who 
even dispossessed ^me lords unjustly of their estates, in or-* 
der to accumulate thorn upon his favomite. This was a 'pre- 
text tHe king's enemies had been Jong seeking fcnr : the earls 
of Lancast^ and Hereford flew to arms ; sentence was. pro- 
cured from parliament of perpetual exile against the two 
Spehsers, and a forfeiture of their fortune Mid estates. The 
Iting, however, at last rousing from his1etbargy> took the field 
in the defence ' of his beloved Spenser, and at the head of 
thirty thousand inen pressed the earl of Lancaster iso closely, 
that he h^ not time to collett hifl fqrcesf togetb^;; and fly- 
ing from one place tq another, iiewaS' at last stopt in has way 
towards Scotland by Sir Andrew Harcla, and h^cI^ prisoner. 
As he. had formerly shewn fiul^ mercy ift Gavestoo, there 
was very little extended .to him upon this occasion^ He was 
condemned by a coi«t*martial i and led, mounted on a lean 
horse, td*!in eminence near Pomfretj in circumstances of the 
greatest indignity^ where he .w^ beheaded, by ^ Liomdoner. 
* A rebellion, thus ccushed> servoi qnly.to increase the prid# 
and rapacity of youhg-SpenieR; liioafeof the fiprfcilurefi were 
JBeized for his use ; and in Jais pi^omptitude to |Hmi^ tfe^ de^ 
iinquents, ho was found guilty .^f mafty act^^yapine £^ in- 
justice. :. . , - . .♦* : . 
But he was now to oppose a more formidaWe enemy in 
<iueen Isabella, a cruel,, haughty \toman, who. fled over to 
France, and refused to appear in England till Spenser was re- 
moved from the royal presence, and banishe<l the kingdom* 
By this reply she gained tWtt very conaklerahle advantages ; 
she became popular in. England^ where* Speljs^, Afa{s univer- 
sally disliked ; and shcJhadthe pleasure o^i^njoying the com- 
pany of a young nobkman,^ whose h^me was Wlpi^nwr> uppn 
whom she had lately placed hietafFectic^^ft,; and \yh9m sh^in" 
dulged witli all the familiarities thai her eriminal passion 
could confer. The queen's court iiotv, therefore, became a 
sanctuary for all the malcontents iVho were banished their ^ 
own country, or who chose to come over. Accordingly, soon 
afler, accompamed .by three th<Ju$a5d mfeniat arms, she set 
out from Xloit harbour^ aifid landed withQut oppositipn on the 
toast of Suffolk. Slie, no sootier;app^ared than, there seemed 
a general revolt in her.4a\^0|ir.;. and the unfprtunate king 
found the spirit of disloyalty was npt^confiped to the capital 
alone, but difl*used over the whole kingdom. He. had placed 
jK)me dependence upon the garrison whiph was stationed in 
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^hexastlc of Bristol^ under the commandoftlie elder Spenser; 
but they mutinied against theiycgovcrnor^ and that unfortunate 
favourite vms delnrer«i up, arid condenmed by the tumultuous 
bsuxms to the mosti^anunidiis deith. He was hanged on a 
^ibbetrm his armour, H&body was cutin pieces, afld thrown 
,to the dogs, and his head was sent to Winchester^ where it was 
set on a pc^e, and exposed to the insults of the populace. 
. Young Spenser, the unhappy son^ did not long survive the 
father ; he was taien with some others who had followed the 
dbrtunes of the wrefcched king, in an obscure ccmvent in Wales, 
and Jthc merciless victors i^csolved to glut their revenge, in 
adding insult to cruelty. The^ueen had not patience to wait 
the fijrmality of a trial ; but ©rdfered him immecfiately to be 
Jed forth before the insulting populace, and seemed to take a 
savage pleasure in feasting her eyes with his distresses. The 
gibbet erected for his execution was fifty feet high ; his head 
Tvas sent to London, .where the citizens received it in brutal 
.triumph, and fixed it on the bridge. Several other lords also 
- shared his fate ; all de^rving pity indeed, had they not them- 
selves former]^ justified the present inhumsyuCy by netting a 
cruel example. / ? ,, 

In the meantime the hing^ who hoped to find re^ige in 
Wales, wasf quickly discovered,^ and delivered up to his ad- 
TTcft^aricsi who expressed their. satisfiiction ii#the grossness of 
4iieir treatment. He was conducted to the capital amidsttthc 
insults and reproaches of the people, and confined in the tow- 
er. A charge was soon-after exhibited against him ; in which 
his incapacity to govern, his indolence, his love of pleasure, 
and his being swayed by e^^oliWsdlors, were objected against 
him. His deposition was quickly voted by parliament : he 
was as^gned a pension, for .his' support, his son Edward, a 
youth of fourteen, was fixed up^n to succeed him, and the 
queen was appointed regent during the mioority. 

The deposed monarch but a short time survived his . j^ 
.imsfortunes ; he was sent from prison to prison, a ^iy^r' 
wretche4 outcast, and the sport of his inhuman keep- ,, ' 
.ers. He had been at first consigned to the custody of d:hc 
jeari of Lancastoe ; hut this nobleman shewing some maH^s 
;of respect, and pity, he was taken .out of his hands, and delv 
yered over to lord$ B^fcejey, Montrayers, and Gpurnay, who 
.were entrusted with the .charge of guarding him month abouv 
Whatever his treatment fcojn Iprd Berkeley might have been, 
the other two seemed pesqiyed that he should enjoy none of 
ihe comforts of life, while in their custody. They practised 
jevery kind of indignity upon himi as, i£ their design had been 
iQ accicler^te his death by the hitt^er^ess of his sufferings. A^ 
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moTig other acts of bnitid oppresskki, iib is said, that they 
shaved him fot sport m the opoi fields^ «sing water from a 
neighbouring ditch. He is said to have borne his former in- 
dignities viUi pati^ice, but all fortitude forsook lum upc^ 
this OQca^on ; he looked upfon his merciless insulters with 
«in air of fallen majesty^ and biu^stinginto tet^exclaimed) 
that the time might come, when he would be more decently 
attended. This, however, wat but a vam expectation. As his 
persecutors saw tiuct his death might not arrive, even under 
every cruelty, till a revolution had been made in his fevour, 
they resolved to rid themselves of their fears, hy destroying 
him at once. Accordingly^ his two keepers^ Gournay and 
Montravers, cam^ toBerkeleyc^de, where Edward was then 
con&ned ; and having concerted a method of putting him tb 
death without any external violence, they threw him on a bed, 
holding him by a table, which they had placed over hiuL 
They then ran a horn jnpe up his body, through which tiiey 
conveyed a red-hot iron ; aiid thus burnt his bowels, without 
disfiguring his body. By tliis cruel artiEce, they expected to 
Jhave their crime ^concealed ; but his honid shrieks, which 
were heard at a distance from the castle, gave a suspicion of 
the murder ; and the whole was soon after divulg&i by the 
confession of one of the accomplices. Misfortunes Mke hTs 
must eyer crea# pity ; and a pumshment so di^roportiorikte 
to the sufferer's guilt, inqst wipe away even many of those 
faults of which Edward was undoubtedly culpable. 



CHAP. XlV. 

' ' ' . ]' i i ^ 

^ E!>Wi«lD IH. ^ 

A. D. i32r— isrr. 

THE parliament, by which young Edward was raised t9 
the throne during the Me oC his fether, appointed 
twelve persons as his privy council, to direct the operations 
of his government. Mortimer, the queen's paramour^ who 
might naturally be set down as one of tie memk^, artiidly 
excluded himsfelf, under a p^ended «hoW of ^odeitidon ; bot 
at the same time he secretly influenced all tW measures that 
came under their deliberation. He caused the ^^te^t of thfe 
Toyal revenues to be settled on the queen dcwvagerj and lie gel* 
dom took the tnnible to consult the mibist^ of govermnsent 
in any public undertaking. The king himfeelf was so besieg- 
ed by the favourite's creatures, thftt uo-access could b^ pro- 
cured to him, and the whole sovereign authority w^' shared 
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between Mortimer and the queen, who took no care to con* 
ceal her criminal attachment. 

At length, however, Edward was reserved to shake off an 
authority that was odious to the nation, and particularly re- 
•strictive upon him. But such was the power of the favourite, 
that it required as much precaution to overturn the usurper, 
as to establish the throne. The queen and Mortimer had 
for some time chosen the castle of Nottingham for the place 
9f their residence ; it was strictly guarded, the gates locked 
every evening, and the keys carried to the queen. It was 
therefore agreed between the king and some of his barons, 
who secretly entered into his designs, to seize upon them in 
the fortress ; and for that purpose. Sir William Eland, the 
governor, was induced to admit them by a secret subterrane- 
ous passage, which had been formerly contrived for an outlet, 
but was now hidden with rubbish, and known only to one or 
two. It was by this, therefore, the noblemen in the king's 
interest entered the castle in the night ; and Mortimer, wi3;- 
out having it in his power to make anyTesist^mce, was seir- 
ed in an apartment adjoining that of the queen's. It was in 
vain that She endeavoured to protect him ; in vain she intreat- 
ed them to spare her " gentle Mortimer ;" the barons, deaf 
to her entreaties, denied her that pity wlijch he had so often 
refused to others. Her paramour was condemned by the par- 
liament, which was then sitting, without being permitted to 
make his defence, or even examining a witness against him. 
He was hanged on a gibbet at a place called Elmes, about a 
mile from London, where his body was left hanging for two 
days after. The queen, who was certainly the most culpa- 
ble, was shielded by the dignity of her situation ; she was 
only discarded from all share of x)ower, and confined for life 
to the castle of Risings, with a pension of three thousand 
pounds a year. From this confinement she was never after 
set free ; and though the king -annually paid her a visit of de- 
cent ceremony, yet she found herself abandoned to universal 
contempt and detestation ; and continued for above twenty- 
five years after, a miserable monument of blighted ambition. 

In order still more to secure the, people's affections, Ed- 
ward made a successful irruption into Scotland, in which, iti 
one battle fought at Hallidown-hill, above thirty thousaml of 
the Scotch were slain. Soon after he turned his arms against 
France, which was at that time particularly unfortunate. The 
three sons of Philip the Fair, in full parliament, accused their 
wives of adultery ; and, in consequence of this accusation, 
they were condemned and imprisoned for life. — Lewis fiutin, 
successor 'to the crown of France, caused his wife to be 
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strangled, and her lovers to be flayed aliye. After his deaths 
as he left only a daughter, his next brother, Philip tli^ Tall, 
assumed the crown, in her prejudice ; and vindicated his 
title by the Salic law, which ordered, that no female should 
succeed to the crown. Edward, however urged his preten- 
sions, as being by hb mother Isabella, who was daughter to 
Philip the Fair, and sister to the three last kings of France, 
rightful heir to the crawn. But he first, in a formal man- 
ner, consulted his parliament on the propriety of the under- 
taki%, obtained their approbation, received a proper supply 
of wool, which he intended to barter with the Flemings ; and 
being attended with a body of English forces, and Sjcveral of 
lii^ nobility, he sailed over into Flanders, big with his intendr 
ed conquests. The first great advantage he gained, was in 
a naval engagement on the coast of Flanders, in which the 
FrenclT lost two hundred and thirty ships, and had thirty thou- 
sand of their seamen, and two of their admirals slain. 

The intelhgence of Edward's landing, and the devastation 
caused by his troops, who dispersed themselves over the whol^ 
face of the country, soon spread universal consternation 
through the French court. Caen was taken and plundered by 
the English, without mercy ; the villages and towns, ^ven up 
to Paris, shared the same fate j and the French had no other 
resource but by breaking down their bridges, to attempt put- 
ting a stop to the invader's career. Philip, then king of 
France, was not idle in making preparations to repress the 
pnemy. He had stationed one of his generals, Godemar de 
Faye, with an army on the opposite side of the river Somme, 
over which Edward was to pass ; while he himself, at the 
head of a hundred tiiousand fighting men, advanced to give 
the English battle. 

As both armies had for some time been in sight of each Or 
ther, nothing was so eagerly expected on each side as a batr 
tie ; and although the forces were extremely dis|)ix)portioned, 
the English amounting only to thirty thousand, the French 
to a hundred and twenty thousand, yet Edward resolved to inr 
^ulge the impetuosity of his troops, and put all to the hazard 
of a battle. He accordingly chose his grpund with advantage 
near the village of Crecy, and there determined to wait with 
tranquillity the shock of the enemy. He drew up las men 
on a gentle ascent, and divided them into three lines. The 
first was commanded by the young prince of Wales ; tlie se- 
cond was conducted by the earls of Northampton and Arun- 
del ; and the third, which was kept as a body of reserve, was 
headed by the king in person. 

On the other side, Philip, impelled by resentment, and cpo*» 
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ll^nt of his numbers, was more solicitous in bringing thd 
enemy to an engagement than prudent in taking measures for 
its success. He led on his army in three bodies opposite to 
those of the English. The fii^ line consisted of fifteen thou- 
sand lienoese cross-bowmen.; the second body was led by 
the king of France's brother ; and he himself wUs at the head 
of the third. 

About three in the afternoon, the famous battle of Crecy 
began, by the French king's ordering the Genoese archers to 
charge; but they were so fatigued with their march, that 
they cried out for a little rest before they should engage. The 
count Alencon, being informed of their petition, rode up and 
reviled ^ them as cowards, commanding them to begin the 
'Onset without delay. Their reluctance to begin was still more 
increased by a heavy shower which fell that instant, and re- 
laxed their bow-stiings ; so that the discharge they made pro- 
duced but very little effect. On the other hand, the English 
archers, who had kept their bows m cases, and were favoured 
by a sudden gleam of sunshine, that rather dazzled the ene- 
tny, let fly their arrows so thick, and with such good aim, 
that nothing was to be seen among the Genoese but hurry^ 
terror, and dismay. The young prince of Wales had presence 
of mind to take advantage of their confusion, and to lead on 
his line to the charge. The^French cavalry, however, com-» 
manded by the count Alencon, wheeling round, sustained the 
combat, and began to hem the Engfeh in. The earls of 
Arundel and Northampton now came to assist the prince, 
who appeared foremost in the very shock, and, wherevej? he 
appeared, turned the fortune of the day. The thickest of 
the battle was now gathered round him, and the valour of a 
boy filled ev(*n veterans with astonishment ; but their sur- 
prise at his courage cbuld not give way to their fears for his 
safety. Being apprehensive that some mischance might 
happen to him in the end, an officer was dispatched to the 
king, desiring that succours might be sent to the prince's 
relief.^ Edward, who had all this time, with great tranquil- 
lity, viewed the engagement from a wind-mill, demanded, 
with seeming deliberation, if his son were dead ; but being 
answered that he still lived, and was giving astonishing in- 
i^tances of valour ; " then tell my generals," cried the king, 
" that he shall have no assistance from me ; the honor of this 
day shall be his, let him shew himself wortliy the profession 
of arms, and let him be indebted to his own merit alone for 
victory." This speech being reported to the prince and his 
attendants, it inspired them with new courage ; they made a 
fresh attack upon the French cavalry, and count Alencon, 
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their brarest commander, was slain. This was the beginnings 
of their total overthrow : the French being now without a 
competent leader, were thrown into confusion : their whole 
army took to flight, and were put to the sword by the pursu- 
ers without mercy, till night stopped the carnage. Never was 
a victory more seasonable, or less bloody to the English than 
this. Notwithstanding the great slaughter of the enemy, the 
conquerors lost but one esquire, three knights, and a few of 
inferior rank. It is said, that eannon were first used by the 
English in this battle, of which their army was provided with 
four pieces. 

But this victory was attended with still more substantial ad- 
vantages ; for Edward, as moderate in conquest as pruden% 
in his methods to obtain it, resolved to secure an easy entrance 
into France for the fiiture. With this view, he laid siege to 
Calais, that m^s then defended by John de Vienne, an expe* 
rienced commander, and supplied with every thing necessary 
for defence. These operations, though slow, were at length 
successful. It was in vain that the governor made a noble 
defence, and that he excluded all the useless mouths fronk 
the city, which Edward generously permitted to pass. Ed-* 
ward resolved to reduce it by famine ; and it was at length, 
taken, after a twelvemonth's siege, the defendants having 
been reduced to the last extremity. He resolved io punish 
the obstinacy of the townsmen, by the death of six of the most 
considerable citizens, who offered themselves, with rope& 
round their necks, to satiate his indignation ; but he spared 
their lives, at the intercession of the queen. 

While Edward was reaping victories upon the continent, 
the Scotch, willing to embrace a favourable opportunity of ra» 
pine and revenge, invaded the frontiers with a numerous army, 
headed by David Bruce, their king* This unexpected inva- 
sion, at such a juncture, alarmed the English, but was noj 
capable of intimidating them. Lionel, Edward's son, who 
was left guardian of England during his father's absence, waa 
yet too young to take upon him the command of an ai'my ; 
but the victories on the continent seemed to inspire even wo- 
men with valour ; Philippa, Edward's queen, took upon her 
the conduct of the field, and prepared to repulse the enemy 
in person. Accordingly, having made lord Percy general 
A r) imder her, she met the Scots at a place called Nevil's 
1346 ^^^^^^ ^^^^ Durham, and offered them battle. The 
* Scotch king, no less impatient to engage, imagined 
that he might obtain an easy victory against undisciplined 
troops and headed by a woman. But he was miserably de- 
ceived His army was quickly routed, and driven from the 
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field. Fifteen thousand of his men wetis cut to .pieces ; and 
he himself, with many of his nobles and knights, was taken 
prisoner, and carried in triumph to London. 

A victory gained by the Black Prince near Poictiers follow- 
ed not Jong after, in which John, king of France, was taken 
prisoner, and led in tiiumph through London, amidst an a- 
mazing concourse of ^ectators. Two kings prisoners in the 
same court, and at the same time, were considered as glorious 
atchievements ; but all that England gained by them was only 
glory. Whatever was won in France, with all the dangers of 
• war, and the expence of prepara^tions, was successively, and 
in a n>artner silently lost, without the mortification of a defeat; 
The English, by their frequent supplies, had been quite 
exhausted, and were unable to continue an army in the field. 
Charles, who had succeeded his father, John who died a pri- 
soner in the Savoy, on the other hand, cautiously forbore 
coming to any decisive engagement ; but was contented to 
let his enemies waste their strength in attempts to plunder a 
fortified country. When they were tired, he then was sure 
to sally forth, and possess himself of such places as they were 
BOt strong enough to defend. He first fell upoii Ponthieu ; 
the citizens of Abbeville opened their gates to him ; those of 
St. Valois, Rue, and Crotoy, imitated the example ; and tho 
whole country was, in a little time, reduced to total submis- 
sion. The southern provinces were, in the same manner* 
invaded by his generals with equal success ; while the Black 
Prince, destitute of supplies from England, and wasted by a 
cruel and consumptive disorder, was obliged to return to his 
native country, leading the affairs of the south of France in a 
most desperate concUtion. What, indeed, served to darken 
the latter part of this splendid reign, was the approaching^ 
death of this prince, whose constitution sheiived but too ma- 
' nifestly the symptoms of a speedy dissolution. He died in 
the forty-sixth year of his age, leaving behind him a character 
without a single blemish; and a degree of sorrow among the 
people, that time ^uld scarcely alleviate. 

The king was most sensibly affected wkh the loss of his 
son ; and tried every art to allay his uneasiness. He remov- 
ed Itimself entirely fi'om the duties and burdens of the state, 
and left his kiiigdom to be plundered by a set of rapacious 
ministers. He did not, however, lohg survive the consequen- 
ces of his bad conduct ; but died about a year after the prince, 
at Shene, in SuiTy,- deserted by all his courtiers, even by those 
who had grown rich by his bounty. He expired in the sixty- 
tfth year of his age, and fifty-first of his reign, 1 377 ; a princ© 
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more admired than beloved by his subjects, and more an ob* 
ject of their applause than their sorrow. 
A Yh ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^ reign that the order of the Garter was 
1 340 ^^^^^^^ > ^^ number was to consist of twenty-four 
' persons beside the king. A story prevails, but imsup- 
ported by any ancient authority, that the countess of Salisbury, 
at a ball, happening to drop her garter,- the king took it up, 
and presented it to her with these words, " Honi soit qui mal 
y pense ; ** Evil be to him that evil thinks. Thfa accident, it 
is said, gave rise to the order and the motto. 

Edward left many children by his queen Philippa^of Hm^ 
nault : his eldest son, the Bliack Prince, died before him ; but 
left a son, named Ricbard, who succeeded to the throne. 



CHAP. XV. 

RICHARD II. 

A. D. 1377—1399; 

RICHARD n. was but eleven years old when he came tcr 
the throne of his grand&ther, and found the people dis* 
contented and poor, the nobles proud and rebellious. As he was - 
a minor, the government was vested in the hands of his three 
uncles, the dukes of I-.ancaster, York, and Gloucester; and as 
the late king had left the kingdom involved in many danger- 
ous and expensive wars, which demanded large and constant 
supplies, the miuinurs of the people increased in proportion^ 
The expences of armaments to face the enemy on every side, 
and a want of economy in the administration, entirely exhaust- 
^ the treasury ; and a new tax of three groats on every per- 
sCMi above fifteen, was granted by parliament as a supply^ The 
indignation of the people had been for some time increasmg;^ 
but a tax so unequitable, in which the rich paid no more than 
the poor, kindled the resentment of the latter into a flame* 
It began in Essex, where a i^eport was industriously spread, 
that the peasants were to be destroyed, their houses burned, 
and their farms plundered. A blacksmith, well known by 
the name of Wat Tyler, was the first who excited them to 
arms. The tax-gatherers coming to this man's house while 
he was at work, demanded payment for his daughter, which 
he refused, alledging she was under the age mentioned in^ 
act. One of the brutal collectors insisted on her being a fiiU 
grown woman, and immediately attempted a very ijp^ent 
proof of his assertion, which provoked the father to sueh a de^ 
gree, that he instantly struck him dead with a blow of his ham* 
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ufter. The standers-by applauded hb spirit^ and, one and all, 
resolved to defend his conduct. He was considered as a 
champion in the cause, and appointed the leader and spokes^ 
man of the people. It is easy to imagine the disorders com- 
mitted by this tumultuous rabble : the whole neighbourhood 
rose in arms ; they burnt and plundered wherever they came, 
and revenged upon their former masters, all those insults 
which they had long sustained with impunity. As the discon* 
tent was general, the insurgents increased in proportion as 
they approached the capital. The flame soon propagated itself 
into Kent, Hertfordshire, Surry, Sussex, Suffolk, Norfolk, 
Cambridge and Lincoln. They iw^ere found to amount to above 
a hundred thousand men by the time they were arrived at 
Blackheath. At the head of one party of these was Wat Tyler, 
who led his men into Smithfield, where he was met by the 
king, who invited Hm to a conference, under a pretence of 
hearing and redressing his grievances. Tyler ordering his 
companions to retire, tUl he should give them a signal, boldly 
ventured to meet the king in the midst of his retinue, and ac- 
cordingly began the conference. The demands bf this dema^ 
gogue ai*e censured by all the historians of the times, as inso- 
lent and extravagant J and yet nothing can be more just than 
those they have delivered for him. He required that all slaves 
should be set free'; that all commonages should be open to 
the poor as well as the rich ; and that a general pardon 
should be passed, for the late outrages. Whilst he made these 
demands, he now and then lifted up his sword in a mena- 
cing manner ; which insolence so raised the indignation of 
William Walworth, then mayor of London, attending on 
the king, that, without considering the danger to which he 
exposed his majesty, he stunned Tyler witJi a blow of his 
mace; while one of the king's knights, riding up, dispatched 
%m with his sword. The mutineer^,, seeing their leader fall, 
prepared themselves to take revenge ; and their bows were 
now bent for execution, when Richard, though not yet quite 
sixteen years of age, rode up to the rebels, and, with admira- 
ble presence of mind, cried out, " What I my-people, will 
you then kill your king ? Be not concerned for the loss of 
your leader ; I myself will now be your general ; follow me 
to the field, and you shall have whatever you desire." The 
awed multitude immediately desisted ; they followed the 
king, as if mechanically, into the fields, and there he granted 
them the same charter that he had before given to their com- 
panions ; but which he soon after revoked in parliament. 

Hitherto the king had acted under the controul of the re- 
gency, who did all they could devise to abridge his power? 
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however, in an extraordinary council of the nobility, assem- 
bled after Easter, he, to the astonishment of all present, desi- 
red to know his age ; and being told that he was turned of 
two and twenty, he alledged, that it was time then to govenv 
without help ; and that there was no reason that he should 
be deprived of those rights which the meanest of his subjects 
enjoyed. 

. J. Being thus left at liberty to conduct the businessr 
, o* Q ' of government at discretion, it quickly appeared that 
he wanted those arts that procure a lasting respect ; hef 
was fond of luxurious pleasures and idle ostentati6n f he ad- 
mitted the meanest ranks to his familiarity «; and his conver- 
sation was not adapted to impress them with a reverence for 
his morals or abilities. The cruelty shown to the duke of 
Gloucester, who, upon slight suspicions was sent to confine- 
ment in Calais, and there murdered in prison, with some other 
acts equally arbitrary, did not fail to increase those animosi- 
ties whioh had already taken deep root in the kingdom. The 
aggrandizement of some new favourites contributed siill mOreS 
to make the king odious ; but though he seemed resolved^ 
by all his actions, to set his subjects against him, it \vas ac-^ • 
cident that gave occasion for his- overthrow. The duke of 
Hereford appeared in parliament, and accused the duke of 
Norfolk of having spoken seditious words against his majesty 
in a private conversation. Norfolk denied the charge, gave 
Hereford the lie, and offered to prove his innocence by sin* 
gle conlbat. As proofs were wanting for legal trial, the lords 
readily acquiesced in that mode of determination : the time 
and place were appointed ; and theAvhoIe nation waited with 
anxious suspence for the event. At length the day arrived on 
which this duel was to be fought, and the champions having 
just began their career, the king stopped the combat, and ov^ 
dered both the combatants to leave the kingdom. The dul^ 
of Norfolk he banished for life 5 but the duke of Hereford on- 
ly for^en years. Thus the one was condemned to exile ^vilh- 
out being charged with any offence ; and the other without 
being convicted of any crime. The duke of Norfolk was over- 
whelmed with grief and despondence at the jud^entaward- 
ed against him ; he retired to Venice, where, in little time 
after, he died of a broken heart. Hereford's behaviour on this 
occasion was resigned and submissive, which so pleased the 
king, that he consented to shorten the date of his banishment 
four years ; and he also granted him letters patent, insur- 
ing him the enjoyment of any inheiitance which should • 
fell to him during his absence ; but upon the death of liis fa- 
tlier, the duke of Lancaster, which happened shoitiy after^ 
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Richard revoked those letters, and retained the possessioa of 
the Lancaster estate to himself. 

Such complicated injuries served to inflame the resentment 
of Hereford against the king ; and although he had hitherto 
concealed it, he now set no bounds to his indignation, but even 
conceired a desire of dethroning him* Indec^, no man could 
be better qualified for an enterprise of this nature than the 
earJ of Hereford : he was cool, cautious, discerning, and reso- 
lute. He had served with distinction against the infidels of 
Lithuania ; and he had thus joined to his other merits those 
of piety and valour. He was stimulated by private injuries ; 
and had alliances and fortune sufficient to give weight to his 
measures. He only waited the absence of the kmg from 
England to put his schemes in execution ; and Richard's go- 
ing over into Ireland to quell an insurrecticm there, was the 
opportunity he long had looked for. 

Accordingly he instantly embarked at Nantz, with a reti- 
nue of sixty persons, in small vessels, and landed at Raven- 
ftpur in Yorkshire. The earl of Northumberiand, who had 
long been a malcontent, together with Henry Percy, his son, 
who from his ardent valour, was sumamed Hotspur, imme- 
diately joined him with their forces. After this junction the 
concourse of people conung to list under his banner was so 
great, that, in a few days his army amounted to threescore 
thousand men. 

Whilst these tilings were transacting, in England, Richard 
continued in Ireland in perfect security. Contrary winds, for 
three weeks together, prevented his receiving any news of the 
rebellion which was begun in his native dominions ; where- 
fore, upon landing at Milford-haven with a body of twenty 
thousand men, he saw himself in a dreadful situation, in the 
midst of an enraged people, without any friend on whom to 
Krely ; and forsaken by those, who, in the sunshine of his pow- 
^r, had only contributed to fan his follies. His little army 
gradually began to desert him, till at last he found that he had 
not above six thousand men who followed his standard. Thus, 
not knowing whom to trust to,* or where to turn, he saw no 
other hopes of safety, but- to throw himself upon the generosi- 
ty of his enemy, and to gain from pity what he could not ob- 
tain by arms. He, therefore, sent Hereford word, that he was 
ready to submit to whatever terms he thought proper to pre- 
scribe, and that he earnestly desired a conference. For this 
purpose, the earl appointed him to meet at a castle witliiii 
about ten miles of Chester, where he came the next day with 
his whoje army. Richard, who the day before had been 
brought thither by the duke of Northumberland, descrying his 
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rival's approach from the walls, went down to receive hini ^ 
while Hereford, after some ceremony, entered the castle inf 
complete armour, only his head was bare, in compliment to 
the fallen king. Richard received him with that open air for 
which he had been remarkable, and kindly bade him welcome. 
" My Lofd, the. king," returned the earl with a cool, respect- 
ful bow, " I am come sooner than you appointed, because your 
people say, that for One-and-twenty years you have governed 
with rigour and indiscretion. They are very ill satisfied with 
your conduct ; but if it please God, I will help you to govern 
them better for the time to come." To this declaration the- 
king made ho other answer, but " Fair cousin, since it please* 
you, it pleases us likewise." 

But Hereford's haughty answer was not the only mortifica- 
tion the unfortunate Richard was ta endure. After a short, 
conversation with some of the king's attendants, Hereford or- 
dered the king's horses to be brought out of the stable ; and 
two wretched animrals being produced, Richard was placed 
upon one, and his favourite the ^arl of Salisbury upon the other. 
In tliis mean equipage they rode to Chester ; and were con- 
veyed to the castle with a great floise of trumpets, and through 
a vast concourse of people, who were no way moved at the 
sight. In this manner he was led triumphantly along, from 
town to town, amidst multitudes, who scoffed at him, and ex- 
tolled his rival. Long live tlie good duke of Lancaster, our 
deliverer ! was the general cry ; but as for the king, to use 
the pathetic words of the poet, " None cried God bless him.'* 
Thus, after repeated indignities, he was confined a close pri- 
soner in the Tower ; there, if possible, to undergo a still 
greater variety of studied insolence, and flagrant contempt. 
The wretched monarch humbled in this manner, began to" 
lose the pride of a king with the splendours of royalty, and his 
spirits sunk to his circumstances. There was no great diffi-^ 
culty, therefore, iij inducing him to sign a deed, by which he^ 
renounced his crown, as being unqualified for governing the 
kingdom. Upon his resignation Hereford founded his prin- 
cipal claim ; but willing to fortify his pretensions with every 
appearance of justice, he called a parliament, which was 
readily brought to approve and confii»m his claims. A fi-ivo- 
lous charge of thirty -three articles was drawn up, and found 
valid against the king ; upon which he was solemnly deposed^ 
and the earl of Hereford elected in his stead, by the title of 
Henry the I Vth. Thus began the contest between the houses 
of York and Lancaster ; Vhich, for several yeara after, delu- 
ged the kingdom with blood ; and yet, in the end, contributed 
to settle and confirm the constitution. 
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When Richard was deposed, the earl of Northumberland 
made a motion in the house of peers^ demanding the advice of 
parliament, with regard to the future treatment of the depo- 
sed king. To this they replied, that he should be imprisoned 
in some secure place, where his friends and partizans should 
not be able to find him. This was accordingly put in prac- 
tice ; but while still he continued alive, the usurper could 
not remain in safety. Indeed, some conspiracies and com- 
motions, which followed soon after, induced Henry to wish 
for Richard's death ; in consequence of which, one of those 
assassins, that are found in every court ready to commit 
the most horrid crimes for reward, went down to the place of 
this unfortunate monarch's confinement, in the castle of Pom- 
fret, and, with eight of his followers, rushed into his apart- 
ment. The king concluding their design was to take away 
his life, resolved to sell it as dearly as he could ; wherefore, 
wresting a pole-axe from one of the murderers, he soon laid 
four of their number dead at his feet. But he was at length 
overpowered and struck dead with the blow of a pole-axe ; al- 
though some assert, that he was starved in prison. Thus 
died the unfortunate Richard in the thirty -fourth year of his 
age, and the twenty-third of his reign. Though his conduct 
was blameable, yet the punishment he suffered was greater 
than his offences ; and, in the end, his sufferings made more 
converts to his family, and cause, than ever his most merito- 
;ious actions could have procured them. He left no posteri- 
ty, either legitimate or otherwise. 



CHAP. XVI. 

HENRY IV. 

A. D. 1399—1412. 

TTENRY soon found that the throne of an usurper is but 
XjL a bed of thorns. Such violent animosities broke out 
among the barons in 'the first session of his parliament, that 
forty challenges were given and received, and forty gauntlets 
thrown do^vn as pledges of the sincerity of their resentment. 
But though these commotions were seemingly suppressed by 
his moderation, that formed against him by the earl of Nor- 
thumberland was truly formidable. It was in a skir- . j^ 
mish between the Scotch and English, that Archibald, . '* 
earl of Douglas, with many of the Scotch nobility, 
were taken prisoners by the earl of Northumberland, and car- 
ried to Almck castle. Wheil Henry received intelligence of 
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this victory, he sent the earl orders not to ransom his prison- 
ers, as he intended to detain them, in order to increase his 
demands, in making peace with Scotland. This message was 
highly resented by the earl of Northumberiand, who, by the 
laws of war that j^revailcd in that age, had a right to the ran- 
som of aU such as hp had taken in battle. The command was 
still more irksome, as he considered the king as his debtor 
both for security and his crown. Accordingly, stung with 
this supposed injury, he resolved to overturn a throne which 
he had the chief hand in establishing. A scheme was laid, 
in which the Scotch and Welsh were to unite their forces, 
and to assist Northumberland in elevating Mortimer, as the 
true heir to the cro^vn of England. When all things were, 
prepared for the intended insurrection, the earl had the mortifi- 
cation to find himself unable to lead on the troops, being seiz- 
ed with a sudden illness at Berwick. But the want of his 
presence was well suppfied by his son, Harry Percy, suma- 
med Hotspur, who took the command of the troops, and 
marched them towards Shrewsbury, in order to join his forces 
with those of Glendour, a Welch chieftain, who, some- 
time before had been exchanged from prison, and had now 
advanced with his forces as far as Shropshire, Upon the junc- 
tion of these two armies, they published a manifesto, which 
aggravated their real grievances, and invented more. In the 
meantime, Henry, who had received no intelligence of their 
designs, was, at first, greatly surprised at the news of this re- . 
bellion. But fortime seemed to befriend him on this bcc^- 
^ion ; he had a small army in readiness, which he intended 
against the Scotch, and knowing the importance of dispatch 
against such active enemies, he instantly hurried down to 
Shrewsbury, that he might give the rebels battle. 

Upon the approach of the two armies, both sides seemed - 
willing to give a colour to their cause, by shewing a desire of 
reconciliation ; but when, they came to open their mutual df- . 
mands, the treaty was turned into abuse and recrimination. 
On one side was objected rebellion and ingratitude ; on the 
other tyranny and usurpation. The two annies were pret- 
ty nearly equal, each consisting of about twelve thousand 
men ; the animosity on both sades was inflamed to the high- 
est pitch ; and no prudence nor military skill could deter- 
mine on which side the victory might incline. Accordingly, 
a very bloody engagement ensued, in which the generals on. 
both sides exerted themselves with great bravery. Hei^y 
was seen every where in the thickest of tlie fight ; whfl©' kia 
valiant son, who was afterwards the renowned Qonqm^oroT 
France, fought by his side, and though wounded* fcthe-feec 
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by an arrow, still kept the field, and performed astonishing 
acts of valour. On the other side, the darmg Hotspur sup- 
ported that renown which he had acquired m so many bloody 
engagements; and every where sought out the king as a no- 
ble object of indignation. At last, however, his death, from 
an unknown hand, decided the \ictory ; and the fortune of 
Henry once more prevailed. On that bloody day, it is said, 
that no less than two thousand three hundred gentlemen were 
slain, and about six thousand private men, of whom two-thirds 
/were of Hotspur's army. 

While this furious transaction was going forward, Nor- 
thumberland, who was lately recovered from his indisposi- 
tion, was advancing with a body of troops to reinforce the 
'army of malcontents, and take upon him the command. But 
hearing by the way of his son's and brother's misfortune, he 
dismissed hi^ troops, not daring to keep the field with so small 
a force, before ah' anny superior in number, and flushed with 
recent victory. The earl, therefore, for a while attempted to 
'find safety by flight; but at last being pressed by his pursuers, 
apd finding himself totally without resource, he chose rather 
to throw himself upon the king's mercy than lead a precari- 
ous and indigent liie in exile. Upon his appearing before 
Henry at York, he pretended, that his sole intention in anh- 
iiig was to mediate between the two parties ; and this, 
though but a very weak apology*, seemed to satisfy the king. 
Northumberland, therefore, received a pardon ; Henry pro- 
bably thinking he was sufficiently punished by the loss of his 
army, and the death of his favourite son. 

By these means Henry seemed to surmount all his trouble ; 
and the calm which was thus produced, was employed by him 
in endeavours to acquire popularity, which he had lost by the 
Severities exercised during the preceding part of his . j^ 
reign. For that reason he often permitted the house Vji^* 
o£ commons to assume powers which had not been **^' • 
usually exercised by their predecessors. In the sixth year of 
his reign, when they voted hira the supplies, they appointed 
treasurers of their own, to see the money disbursed for the 
purposes intended ; and required them to deliver in their ac- 
counts to the *hous^. They proposed thirty very important 
articles for the government of the king's household; and, on 
the whole, preserved their privileges and freedoms more en- 
lire during his reign than that of afty of his predecessors. But 
while the king thus laboured, not without success, to retrieve 
the reputation he had lost, liis son Henry, prince of Wales, 
seemed equally bent on incurring the public aversion. He 
became notorious for aU kinds of debauchery, and ever chose 
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\ 
to besurrpunded by a set (if wretches, .who toojt pride inix«j>- 
TOJittin^/the most illegal acts with the ^ripce at their head. 
"The Jung was not a little mortified at this degeneracy in his 
eldest koiil ,who seemed entirely forgetful of Jiis station, al- 
though he had alrjpady exhibited repeated proofs of his valour, 
conduct, anA generosity. Such were the excesses into which 
he ran, that one of his dissolute companions having beep 
brought to trial before Sir William Gascoync, chief justicp 
of the king's-bench, for some mj.sdemeanor, the prince wa? 
so exasperated at the issue of the tr^al, that he «truck the 
j\idge jn op^ court. The veneratje ?nag)§trate who knew 
the reverence that was due to his station, behaved with a dig* 
nity that became his\?f6ce,^apd immediately oixler^d th^ prince 
.to be committed to prison. When this transaction was re- 
ported to the king, who was an excellent judge of mankind, 
|ie 90uld not help exclaiming in a transport, " Happy is the 
king, that has' a magistrate endowed with courage to execute 
the laws upon such ^j\ offender ; stjill nK>re happj in having 
a son willing to submit to siich a chastisement T* This in fecj,- 
J.S one of the first great instances we read in the English his- 
tory of a magistrate doing justice ii> opposition to power ; 
si^ce upon many former occasions, we find the judges onjy 
^mlnist^rs of royal caprice. 

i^qnry, whose health had for some time bejen "declining;, 
,did not long outlive this transaction. He was subject to fits, 
which bereaved him, for the time, of his senses ; and which 
at last brought on his death, ^t Westminster, in the forty-sixt^ 
year of his age, and the fourteenth of his reign. 



*HAP. XVir. J 

KENRT V. I 

A. D. 1412—1422. . . j 

THE first stejLS takeji by. the young king confirmed all the i 
prepossessions entert^ed in his favour. He called toi* 
gether his former j^b^don^ companions, acquainted them 
wkh his intended reforination ; exhoiied them to follow his < 
example ; and then dismissed them fipm his presence, allow- J 
ing them a competency to ijibsiSt upon till he^ saw them worr } 
thy of a farther promcijoii^ The faithful mkiisters of his fay 
,ther, at first began to tremble for their former justice, in th^ 
administrationof their duty ; but he soon eased them, of their 
fears, by talking them into his friei^ship and conSd^^eii Sir 
William Gascoyne, >vho thought himself the .|«IP9t obuoxr 
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ibtSa; triet with pridse instead of reproaches, and was cxhon-' 
cdfto persevere in the same rigorous and impartial execution 
of jiistice. 

About this -time the heresy of AVicklifr, or LoUardism, as 
it Was daUed, began to spretid every day more and more, while 
il i^ceit^ed a new lustre from the protection and preacliing of 
Sfr John OldcastTe, barwi of Cobham, who had been one of 
tciG kihg's dotn^sticsj'and stood high in hisr favour. The pri- 
mate, hoVevet, ii\dicted this nobleman, and with the assist- 
ance 6f his sitfTragans, cohdeimied him as an heretic to be 
burnt alive. Cobham having escaped from the Tower, in 
which he wajj' confined, the d£ty before his exetution, pri- 
\rately went among hii§ piarty,*and, stimulating their zeal, led 
themaip to Londoti, to takt a signal revenge on iiir enemies. 
But the lung, apprised of hiS intentidns, ordered thaf the city 
gat^s should>be shut ; and coming by night with his guards 
into St. Giles's field, seized such of the conspxratots as ap- 
peared, and afterwards laid hold of several parties that were 
hastening to the appointed place. Some of these were exe- 
cuted, but the greater number pardoned. Cobham himself 
found means of escaping for tli^t time, but he was taken about 
four years after; and nevSr did the cruelty of nnm invent, or 
crimes dfaW dowi) such torit^ents as he ^vas made to endorcr 
He was hung up wfth a chain by the middle ; and thus at a 
slow fire burned, or rather i^oasted, di^'c. 

Henry, to turn the minds of the people frohi such hideous 
scenes, resolved to take the advantage or the troubles in ^vhich 
France was at that time engaged ; and assembling a great fleet 
and ajTny at Southampton, landed at Harflcur,at the head of an 
jEtrmy of six thousand men at arms, and twenty-four thousand 
foot, mostly archers. But although the enemy made but a 
feeble resistance, yet the climate seemed to fight against the 
English ; a contagious dysentery carrying off thre6 parts of 
Henry's arnly, who, when it was too late, began to repent of 
Kis rash iifroad into a country where disease artd-a powerful 
army every where threatened destmction ; he, therefore, de- 
termined to retire into Calais. 

The enemy, however, resolved to intercept his retreat ; 
and after he had passed the small river of Tcrnois at Blangi, 
he was surprised to observe from the heights the whole 
French army drawn up in the plains of Agincourt ; and so 
posted, that; it W2ts impossible for him to proceed on his march 
it'ithout coming to an engagement. K!o situation could be 
more Unfavourable than that in which he stood. His arrtw 
was waitosd with disease ; the soldiers spirits worn down with 
jEatigme, dekitute of provisions, and discouraged by their re- 
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treat. Their whole body amounted but to nine thousand men j 
and these w^^ to sustain the shock of an enemy near ten' 
times the number, headed by expert generals, and plen- 
tifully supplied with provisions. As the enemy was so much 
superior, he drew up his army in a nanx)w ground, between 
two woods, which guarded each flank ; and patiently expect- 
ed in that position, the attack of the enemy. The constable 
of France was at the head of one army ; and Henry himselfi 
with Edward duke of York, commanded the other. For a 
time both armies, as if afraid to begin, kept silently gazing^ 
fit each other, neither willing to break their ran^ by making- 
the onset ; which Henry perceiying, with a cheerful couute* 
nance cried out, " My friends, since they will not begin, it is 
Ours. to set them the example; come on, and the blessed 
Trinity be our jwrotcction." Upon this, the whole army set 
forward with a shout, while the French still waited tlieir ap-, 
proach with intrepidity. The English archers, who had long 
been famous for th,eir great skill, first let fly a shower of ar- 
rows three feet long, which did great execution. The French 
cavalry advancing to repel these, two hundved bowmen, wha 
lay till then concealed, rising on a sudden, let fly among' 
them, and produced such a confusion, that the archers threw 
by their arrows, and rushing in, fell upon them sword ia 
hand. The French at first repulsed the assailants, who were^ 
enfeebled by disease ; but they soon made up the defect by 
their valQur; and resolving to conquer or cie, burst in upon 
the enemy with such impetuosity, that the French were soon *" 
obliged to give way. 

They were overthrown in every part of the field; their num- 
bers being crowded into a very narrow space, were incapable 
of either flying or makfeg any resistance -^ so that they cover- 
ed the ground with heaps of slain. After all appearance of 
opposition was over, there was heard an alarm from behind^ 
which pix>ceeded from a nurnber of peasants who had fallen 
upon the English baggage, and were putting those who guard* 
ed it to the sword. Henry now seeing the ^nemy on all sides 
of him, began to entertain apprehensions fromi his piisoners, : 
the number of whom exceeded even that of his army. He' 
thought it necessary, therefore, to issue general orders for 
putting them to death ; but on the discovery of the certainty 
of his victory, he stopped tlie slaughter, and was still able ta 
save a great number. This severity tarnished the glory which 
his victory wquld otherwise have acquired ; but all the hero^ 
ism of that age is tinctured witli barbarity. In this battle the . 
French lost ten thousand men, and fourteen thousand prison--, 
ers i and .the English only forty men in ^* 

* 
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France was at Chat thne in a Wrfetched sttuaUon ; the 4 pj 
'vrhole kingdom appeared a» one vaist theatre of crimes, ^*' 
murders, irtjustice, and devastation. The duke of Or- 
leans was asassinatcd by the duke of Burgundy ; and the 
chike of 'Burgundy, in his turn, fell by the treachery of the 
dauphin. A state of imbecility into which Charles bad fallei^ 
made him passive in every transaction ; and Henry, at last, 
by cctoquest and negociation, caused himself to be elected 
heir to the throne. The principal articles of this treaty were, 
tliat Henry should espouse the princess Catharine, daughter 
of the king of France ; that king Charles should enjoy the 
title and dignity ft)r life ; bitt that Henry should be declared 
beir to the crown, and should be entrusted with the present 
administration of the govefnmeht ; that France and England 
should for ever be united under one king, but should still re- 
tail! their rfcsp^^ve laws and privileges. 
• fti consequence of this, while Henry wsis every where vic- 
tonous, he fiiced his residences at Paris ; and while . ^ 
Oharlcs hadl>ut a small court, he was attended with a '',^01' 
. very ihagnificent one. On Whitsunday the two kings- 
andjtheir two queens, with crowns on their headSf dined to- 
other in public ; Charfes receiving apparent homage, but 
Henry commanding with absolute authority^ At this time, 
however, wheit his glory 4iad nearly reached its summit^ and 
both crowns wrere devolved upon him, he was seized with a 
%stida; which, from*the unskilfulness of his physicians, soon 
became nwrtal. He expired with the same iatrepidity with 
irhich he had lived, in the thirty-fourth yesa* of \^ age, and- 
Ae tenth year of his reign^- 



cfrAF. xvni? 

HJlNRY VI. - 

A.-D. 1422-i^l460. 

THE duke of Bedfordj'one of the most accomplished 
princes of the age, and equally experienced both in the 
cabinet and the fidd, was appointed by parliament protector 
of England, defender of the church, saidlirst counsellor to 
the king, during his minority, as he was not yet a year old ;^ 
and as France was the great object that engrossed all consi^ 
deration, he attempted to exeft the efforts of the nation upon 
the continent with all his vigour. 

A new revolution was produced in that liaiigdoBfi,by means 
apparently the most unlikely to be attended with success. 
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In the villsige of Domremi, iJear Vjiucouleurs, on the bord^r» 
of Lorraine, there lived a country gu-l, abont twenty-seycn 
years of age, called Joanrof Arc. This girl had been a ser- 
vant at a sinall inn ; and ki that hun^e stsktion had subnyt- 
ted to those hardy employments which fit th^ body'fiar the 
iatigues of war. She was of an irreppoachabte life, and harf 
hitherto testified none of those aiterprising qualities whicii 
displayed themselves soon after. ,Her mind, however, toxKxl* 
ing with melancholy stedfastness upon tiie miserable situa<!' 
tion of her country, began tQ feel several impulses, which she 
was willing to mistake for the ins^rations of Heaven. Ck»via«i 
ced of the reality of her own admonlticms, s^ie had recourse 
to one Baudricouity governor of Vau:oouleurs, and informeci. 
him of hei* destinaticm by heaven, to free her native couiM;rjr 
from its fierce invaders. Baudiicourt treated her at first with 
some neglect ; but her importunities at iehgth prevailed ;. 
and, willing to make a tdal of her preten^nsj he gave her 
some attendants, who conduQted he^: ta the French Qourt, 
which at that time resided at Chinon. 

The French court were probably s«i»ble of the weakness . 
af her pretettiions j but they were willing to make use of eve- . 
ty artificie to s«E^pD|t their declkiing fortunes. It was, there- 
fore, gi^i^la^|mt,.that Joan was actually inspired; limt she 
was able taSKscoveiP the king anwrng the nirnator of his cour- 
tiers, although he had laid £^e all the distinctions of 1^ au* 
tliority ; that she had told him some secrets, which were 
only known to himself; and that she demanded and minute^ 
ly described a sword in the church of St. Catherine de Fire- 
bois, which she had never seen. In this mjnner the minds of 

e vulgar being prepared for her appearance, she was aimed 
Gi5)-a-pee, mounted on a charger, and shewn in that martial ^ 
dress to the people. She was then brought before the doctors 
of the university ; and they tinctured with the credulity <^ 
the times, or wilHng to secpnd the imposture, declared that 
she had actually received her commission from above. 

When the preparations for her mission were completely 
blazoned, their next aim was to send her agahist the eHemy.* 
The English were at that time besieging the city of Orieans , 
the kst resource of Charles, and every thing promised them 
a speedy surrender. * Joan undertook to raise the siege ; and,^ 
to -render herself still more remarkable, girded l^erself with 
the miraculous sword, of which she had before such extra- 
ordinary notices. Thus equipped, she ordered all the sol- 
diers to confess themselves beftirc th^y i^et out ; sie d^>lay- 
ed in her hand a consecrated banner, and ss^wred the* troops . 
of certain siiccess. Such eoofidence pxvhet ^^^ soon rwed 
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the spirits of the French anny ; and even the English, wha 
pretended to despise her efforts, felt themselves secretly in- 
fiuenced \pith the terrors of^her missioB,'and relaxing in their 
endeavours, the .siege was raised with great precipitation. 
From being attacked* the French now in turn became the 
ag;:gr€s^rs.. One victory foUowed another, and at length the 
French king was soiemnly crowned at Rheims^ which wa& 
what Joan had promised should come to pass. 

A tide of successes followed the performance of this solem*^ 
luty ^ but Joan having thrown herself intp the city of Com- 
peign with a body of vtrot^s that was then besieging by the 
duke oi Bu^undy, she was taken prisoner in a sally which 
she headed ag^st the enemy, the governor "shiitting the gates 
behind her. 

The duke of Bedford was no sooner informed of her being 
taken^ than he purchased her of the count Vendome, who had 
made her his prisoner^ and oi-dered her to be committed ta 
close confinement.- The creduKty of both nations was at that 
tin\e so great, that nothing was too absurd to gain belief that 
coincided with their passions. As Joan but a little before, 
' from her successeSf was regarded as a saint, slie was now, 
up<Mi her captivity, ciiMisidered as a sorceress, forsaken by the 
daemon whp had granted her «v-fellacious and temporary as- 
sistance ; and, accordingly, being tried at Rouen, she was 
foond guilty of heresy and witchcraft, and sentenced to be 
burnt alive, which, was executed accordingly with the most 
ignorant malignity.. . 

From this period, the Engfish affairs became totally irre-^ 
tiievable. The city of Paris returned once more to a sense of 
its duty. Thus'ground was continually, though slowly, gain- 
ed by the French j in the lapse of a few years Calais , -^ 
alqne remained of all the conquests that had been made -^^^ ^• 
in France ; and.this was but a small compensation for ^^^*^' 
-. the blood and treasure which hi|d been lavished in that coun- 
, try, and which only served to gratify ambition with transient 
applause. ^ 

But as the incapacity of Henry appeared in a fuller light j 
and foreign war was extinguished, the people began to pre- 
pare for the horrors of intestine strife. In this period of ca- 
lamity, a new interest was revived, which had lain dormant in 
the times of prosperity and triumph. Richard, duke of York,< 
was de$icended by the mother's side^ from Lionel one of the 
S0B9 flf Edward the Third j whereas, the reigning king was 
descenied from Johnof Gaunt^a younger son of the same mon- 
ar(ii Bichard, therefore, stood plainly in succession before 
Henry ; and began to think the weakness and unpopularity o^ 
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the present reign a fevoorable moment for amlHdon. The 
ensign of Richard was a white rose, that of Henry a red ; and 
thb gave name to the two factioas, whose at>imoeity waSnow 
about to drench the kingdom with slaughter. 

Among the number of complaints which the unpofAikutit^r 
of the government gave rise to, there was some whieh even 
excited insurrection ; particularly that headed by John Cade, 
which was of the most dangerous nature. This man w^s a 
native of Ireland, who had been obkged tofly over into Finance 
for his crimes ; but seeing the people upon Ms rettmi pre- 
pared for violent measures^ he asstmied the name of Morti- 
mer; and at the head of twenty thousand^ Kendsh-men ad- 
vanced^ towards the capkal,- and encamped at Blackheath. 
The king being informed of this commotion, sent -a message 
to demand the cause of their assembling in arms f and Cade, 
in the name of the commtmity, answered, that their only idm 
way to punish evil ministers, and procure a redress of grievan- 
ces for the people. But committing some abuses, and engag- 
ing with the citizens, he was abandcmed by most of his fol- 
lowers, and retreating to Rochester, was obliged to fly alone 
into the wolds of Kent, where a pHtee being set upon his 
head by proclamation, he-was discovered and slain. 

In the meantime tkc dtike.of»York«ecretiy fomented these* 
^turbances^ and pretendShg to espouse the cause of the peo- 
ple, still aspired to the crown, whKh he was for some ttttie 
prevented by his own scruples from seizing. What his in--- 
trigues failed to bring about, accident produced to his desire. 
The king falling into a distemper, which so for increased his 
jftatural imbecility, that it even rendered him incapable of 
maintaining the appearance of royalty, York was aj^inted 
lieutenant ai^ protector of the kingdom, with powers to hold* 
and open parliaments at pleasure. 

* jy Being thus invested with a plenitude of power he 
1454 continued in the enjoyment of it fovsotne time ; but 
• at length the unhappy king^ recovering from his 
lethargic complaint, and, as if awaking from a dream, 
perceived with stirprise that he was stripped of sfll authority. 
Henry was married to Margaret of Anjou, a woman of a' 
masculine understanding, who obliged him to take the field ; 
and in a n»anner dragged hitn to it, where both sides came 
♦o an engagement, in wliich the Yorkists gained a complete 
victory. The king himself being woundedj and taking shefe^ 
in a cottage, near the field of battle, was taken prisoner, atid 
treated by the victor witli great- respect and tenderness. 

Indolent and sickly, he seemed pleased with his situation, 
«ftddid not regret that power which v^s not to be^^sJI^rpised 



without fatigue. But Margaret xjoce more Induced / ^ 
him to assert his prerog^ve* The contending pardea t i eg ' 
met at Blore-heath, on the borders of St^ord^hiie, ' 

and the Yorkists gain^sd soj»e advantages j but Sir Andrew 
Trollop, who commanded a body of reteran^ for the duke of" 
York, deserted, with alibis men, totb« kii^ ; and this so 
intimidated the whole atmy of the Yorkists, that they sepa- 
rated the. next day wit^iout.striking.asingteblow. Sc^Teral 
other enggqgement^ followed mth various success. Alargaret 
being at one time victorious, at another an exile, the victory^ 
upon Wakefield-green,, in whicl^ the duke of York was slain^ 
seemed to fix her good fortune. 

But the <^ar2 of Warwick who now piit himself at ^thc head 
of the Yorkists, was one of the most celebrs^ted generals of 
his age, formed for times of tr^iblp ; extremely artful, atid 
incontestibly brave ; equally skilful in counpU and tlve field, 
and inspired with a degree pf hatred against the qi^een that 
nothing could suppress. He coiixmanded an army, in which 
he led about the captive king to give a ^ancticm to his at- 
tempts. iJpcm the approach of the Lancastrians he con- 
ducted his forces, strengthened by a body of I^ondoners, who 
urere very affectionate to his cause, ssid he gave battle to the 
queen at St. Alban's^ In this, however, he was defeated ^ 
about two thousand of the^ Yorkists perished in the battle,, 
and tiie perspn of the king again fell into the bands of his' 
owu party, to be treated with apparent respect, but real 
contempt. - 

In the meim time, young Edward^ the eldest son of the 
late duke of Yorit^ began to i-epair the losses his party had 
lately sustained, and to give spirit to the Yorkists. This 
prince, in the bloom of youth, remai^kable for the beauty of 
hb person, his bravery, and popular deportment, advanced 
towards London with the remainder of Warwick's army ; 
anc} obliging Margaret to retire, entered the city amidst the 
acclamations of the people. Perceiving his own popularity, 
he supposed that now was the time to lay his daim • ^ r\ 
to the crown ; and his friend Warwick, assembling i li] * 
the citizens in St. John's fields, pronounced an ha* . • * 
rangue, setting forth the title of Edward, and inyeighing 
against the tyranny and usurpation of the house of Lancaster. 
Both sides at length met near Towson, in the county of 
York, to decide the fate of empire, and i^y^ was EngWd 
depopulated by. so terrible an engagement. It was a dreadful 
sight to behold a hundred thousand men of the same coun-. 
tr>', engaged against each other 5 ai^d all to satisfy the empty 
ambition of the weakest or the worst of ms«ikiiMl, While ^ 
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the anny of Edward wa» advancing to the charge, therfe hapH* 
pened a great fall of snow ; which driving ful! in the fece^ of 
the enemy, blinded them, and this advantage, seconded by 
«i impetuous onset, decided the victory in th^ir favour." 
Edward issued orders to give no quarter; and a bloody- 
slaughter ensued, in which near forty thousand of the Lan- 
castrians were slain. . 

The weak, unfortimate .Henry, always imprudent and al-^ 
Vays unsuccessful, was taken prisoner, carried to Loridotii 
with ignominy, and confined in the Tower. Margaret >^as 
Kath^r more fortunate ; she contrived tO' escape out of the 
kingdom, and took refuge with her father in FTanders. 

iSdward being now> by- means of the earl of Warwick, 
fixed upon the^brone,- refgned in peace and security, while * 
his title was recognised by parliament, and universally sub- 
» p. mittcd to by the people. He began, therefore, to 
lit 64,' ^^^ ^ loose to his favourite passions ; and a spirit of' 
gallantry, mixed with cruelty, was seen to prevail in 
his court. In the very sarnie palace, which one day exhibited' ' 
a spectacle of horror, was to be seen the day following a 
mask or pageant ; and the king would at once gallant a. mis-* 
tress, and inspect an:, execution. In order to turn him from 
these pursuits^ which were calculated to render him unpo- 
pular, the earl of Warwick advised him to marry V and, with 
his consent, went over to France .to procure Bona of Savoy 
as queen ; and the match was accordingly troncluded. But 
whilst the earl was hastening the negociation in France, the 
king himself rendered it abordve at home, by marrying Eli- 
zabeth Woodvillc, with whom he had fallen in love, and 
whom he had vainly endeavoured to debauch. Having thus 
given Warwick real cause of offence, he was resolved to 
widen the breach, by drinng him from the council. War- 
wick, "whose prudence w^s equal tojiis bravery, sobn made 
iise of both to assist his revenge ; and fonned such a com- 
bination against Edward, that he was, in turn, obliged to fly 
the kingdom. 

Thus, once more the poor passive king Henfy was releas- 
ediiirom prisorf^to be placed upon a dangerous throne. A 
parliament was called, which confirmed Henry's title with* 
great solemnity, and Warwick was himself received amc^g 
the people under the title of the King-maker. 
'■ But Edward's party, though repressed, w^^ot destroyed. 
Though an exile in Holland, he had many partisans at hpm6 ; 
and after an absence of nine months, being seconded by a 
small body of forces^ granted him by the duke of Burgundy, 
liic made a descent at Ravenspur iJ^ Yorkshire- Though: at 
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'iirst, he wascooly tepeived by the English, yet his army in- 
crease^ upon his march, while hi^ moderation and feigned 
Jiumility still added to the number of his partisans* Lotion, 
9kt that time, ever ready to admit the most powerful, opened 
her gates to him : and the wretched Henry was once more 
plucked from his throne, tobe sentback to his former mansion. 

Nothmg now, therefore, remained to Warwick, but to c\it 
short a state of anxious susp^nce by hazarding a battle, Ed- 
ward's fortune pre^y^ailed. They met at St. AJban's, and the 
Lancastrians"! were defeated, wlnle Warwick himself, leading 
a chos^body of tropps iiitothe thickest of the slaughter, fell 
in thje midst of his enemies, covered with wounds. 

Margaret, receiving the fatal .news of the death of the 
brave Warwick, and the total destruction of her party, gave 
way to her grief, for the first time, in a torrent of tears ; and 
yielding to her unhappy fate, took sanctuary in the abbey of 
Beaulieu, in Hampshire, where she had notv been long, be- 
fore she found some new friends still willing to assist her fal^ 
Icn fortunes. Tudor, earl of Pembroke, Courtney, earl of 
Devonshire, the fords Wpnlock and St. John, with other 
^en of rank, exhorted 4ier stiil to hppe for success, and of- 
fered to assist her to the last. She had now fought battles in 
ahnost every province of £i^ta|id i Tewkesbury-park was the 
Jast scei^e that terminated her attempts. The dvke of Somer*- 
set headed her army 5 a man who shared her dangers, and 
had ever been steady ^ her cause. He was valiant, generous, 
and polite ; but rash and headstrong^. When Edward first at- 
tacked hipti in his intrenchments, he repulsed him with such 
vigour, thdit the enemy retired with precipitation; upon which 
th^duke, supposing them routed, pursued, and ordered lord 
Wenlock to support his charge. But unfortunately this lord 
disobeyed his orders ; and Somerset's forces were soon over- 
powered by numbers. In this dreadful exigence, the duke, 
finding that all was over, became ungovernable in his rage ; 
and beholding Wenlock, inactive, and remaining in the veiy 
place where be had first drawn up his men^ giving way to his 
iuiy, with his he^jy battle-axe in both hands, he ran upon tlie 
coward, and with one blow ds^hed out his brains. 

The queen and the princ^ were tajteji prisoners after the 
battle, and brought into the presence of Edward. The young 
prince appeared before the tonqueipr with undaunted majiss^ 
ty i and being askpd, in an insulting manner, how he dai:e.d to 
invade England without leave, the young prince, more mind- 
ful of his high birth.than.of his ruinjed fortime, replied, <' J[ have 
I entered the dommions of my fether, to revenge his iojuries, 
^d redress my own/' The barbarous Edward, «ctfagcd at his 
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intriepidity, struck hini dn his tnouth with his gauatlet*; aix^ 
this served as a signal foir fefther ^jrutality : 'the dUkes IJf 
Glo^ester, Clarence, and others, like wild beasts, Ttislied on 
the uftarmed youth at oncfe, stabbed him to the heart ivith 
their daggers. To complete the tragedy, Henry himself^ 
who had long been the passive sjpectator of all these horrors, 
was now thought unfit to live. The duke of Gloucester, af- 
terwards Richard the Third, aitering his chamber alone, 
tiurdered him in cold blood. Of ail those that were taken, 
none were suffered to survive Kiit' Margaret hei'self. It was, 
perhaps, expected that she would "be ransomed by tlie lung of 
France ; and iri this they vrere hoit <ieceiye:d, as that monarch 
paid the king of England fifty thousand icrowiis ^or her free- 
dom. This extraordinary wom^, after having sustained the 
cause of her husband fiif twelve battles ; after having survived 
her friends, foitunes, and cTiildren, died a few yeWs after in 
privacy in France, very ttiiserd)ie indeed; but with few other 
claims to our pity, except her' courage and her digresses. 



CHAF. XIX. 

EDWAItJ) IV. ' 

A. D. 1464^—1482. 

EDWARD being iiow freed frpm great enfenneg, turned 
his punishment to those of lesser note; s6 that the gib- 
bets were hung with, his adversaries, and th^ir lestateS cohfis- 
cated to his use. ' 

- While he Was thus rendeiihg himself terrible on the otie 
hand, he was immersed in abandoned pleasures on the other. 
Naturie, it seeriis, was not unfavourable to him in that re- 
spect ; as he was universaHy alloveedto be the most beau- 
tiful man of his time. His tourders also seemed willing td 
encourage those debaucheries in virhich they had a share ; 
And the clergy, as they theniselres practised every kind of 
lewdness vdth impunity, w'ere ever ready to lend absolution 
to all his failings. Enormous vices had been of late so com- 
mon, that adultery was held as a very slight offence. Among 
the number of his mistresses was the wife of one Sliore, a 
merchant in the city, a woman of exquisite beauty and good 
sense, but who had not virtue » enough to resist the tempta- 
tions of a beautiful man and a monarch. 

Among his other cruelties, that to his brother the duke 
of Clarence is the most remarkable* The kin^ himting one 
day in the park of Thomas Burdetj a creature <rf the d'^e's, 
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Idiied a n^hite buck, ^vrtiich was a great fevcwrite of the dwn- 
fer. ~ Burd^t, veied at the loss, buoke into a passion, and 
nvished the horns of this decft in the belly of the person who 
adidsedthe^kingto^tl^atinsuH. fortius trifling exclamation 
Burd^ wafrtrffed for* his Sf«^ and publicly exewited at Ty- 
buriw Thedtfke bf Clarefnce, upon the death of his hiend^ 
venitd his grief 'in rehewed reproaches against his brtrt:herfs^ 
and exclai^Fi^ agi^st the iniquity of the sentence. The 
kmg, highly o0ended with this liberty^ or using that as a pre- 
t^t ag^insft him, 1^ Mtn arraigned bdbre the house of 
peers, and stpp^ared iri ber^oil as his acscu^er. In those time* 
of confusion, fevepy cnme-ili^dgfed by the preva^ing pai-ty 
was fetal ; the duke was fourid guilty ; and being granted a 
ohoiee qf the ntomei* in which lit would die, he was privately- 
drowned in a butt of malmsey in the Tower ; a whimsical 
choice, an4itnpi^tng'that hbhad an extraordinary passion for 
that 'liquor, 
> HoWever, if this monarches reign ^as tyrannical, it was but 
shoji^t ;^ white he was employed in making preparations for a 
war^w^ FrariceVho l«?as seized with a distemper, of which he 
eicpired itt the -fokyasecond yearof^ bis age, and, (coifnting 
fipcrm th^eat&o^ltcf :Iate king), in^ the 'twenty-third of his 
reigh.- -■"- t^t '>•■* c' ' ' '• * ^'■' ■' -■ '- -' ■ • ■ ' 

. /:;/r:'^ '-'^^ - ^;-' ■- ^ • --< 

CHAP. XX. • / 

\j • ■ ' , 

Ei>\VARD V. .1 '* ■ , 

; .i, '•■:• i . . .' ri^;. ! ' . , : ■ n 

. .. ■-.Li. ..;..AmI5.!.H?3-. .;• .. / ..;,' 

THE duke of bloud^stefy Mib^¥ad befen inade protfector of 
the realm,t\ipon a ^et^nfc6 of guarding the person of 
the late king^'s children from^eWg^r, cotiveyed them 'both to 
the 'f oWer. ' Having thus-Secured them,' his next step was to 
spread a rejiort 6f thei^ illegitimacy ; ^nd by pretended ob- 
stacles, to put off the day appointed for yoitng Edward's coro- 
nation. His next aim wa^ to dispsrtch lord ^Hastings, whom 
he kne^^'to; be wurinly in' the young king's interest. 

Having ifiirfmghM lord MastiAgs to a cohnfeil inthe To^\^ 
er, he ent6red\the i^oom knitting his brows, biting his lips, 
and shewing, bf 'a frequent change of countenance, the signji 
of some inward perturbation. A silence ensued for some time ; 
afi^-the lords of the council looked upon each other, not withs- 
out reason, expecting some horrid catastrophe. Laying bare 
his anii all shrivelled and decayed, he accused Jane Shore 
and- her accomplices of having produced this deformity by 
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Ifaeir sorceries; upon -vrHchtHastii^s crifed, " If they hat^ 
/committed such a crime, they deserve punishment." « If !'* 
icried the protector, with a loud voiee, " dost thou ans^ter in^ 
wth ife? I tell thee that they have consnii^d my death ; -and 
that thou, traitor, art an accomplice in 5ie crime," He, then 
struck the tahic twice with his hands# and the room waa in- 
stantly filled with, armed men. <« I arrest thee," continued he, 
turning to Hastings, "for high tueason;" ^nd Bti^p same time 
^ve Jum in cha^ to the soUficrs, Hastings was obliged 
to make a ^l\prt ccmfes^on to tl^ n^t ftf^est th^t wait ^ hand; 
the prptector .crying out by St. Paiiji, that kt would not dine 
till he had seen l»s head taJ^en oJT. He: was ^cprdingly hur^ 
lied ont to the Little Green before the Tow^r chapel, and 
there beheaded on a Ipg of Fwd that acoid wtally lay in tiie 
§^&y. ... 

Jane Shore, the late king's mistress, was the next who felt 
his indignation. This unfortunate woman wa3 an enemy too 
fumble to excite his jealousy ; yet as he had accused her of 
witchcraft, of which all the world saw she was innocent, he 
though]^ prc^r to tiiake her an exanxple for those faiUlts^of 
which she wag really guilty. Jane Slum had bc^n fonz^eriy 
idduded from h^ husbandy who M[as a gc^dsmith in Lombard- 
street, and conidnued to live with Edward, the most guiUess 
mistress in his abandoned court. It is very probable, that the 

} People were not displeased at seeing one again reduced to 
brmer meanness, Who h^4^^^ vhH^ been raised above them, 
md enjoyed the smiles of a court. The charge^against her 
yra& too notorious to be denied ; she pleaded guilty, and was 
accordingly condemned to walk barefiiot through the city, and 
to do penance in St. PauPS church in a white sheet, with a 
wax tq)er ^n iier hwl, before thousands pf spectators. She 
Jived above fytty y^^ars after this sentence, and wm reduqed 
fo the most extreme indigence. \r 

The protector now began to throw off the mask, and ft> de- 
py his pretended regard for the son^ of die late l^ng, thinfc^ 
ing it high time to aspire atthe throne more openly. He had 
previously gained over the duke of Buckingham, a man pf 
talents and power, by bribes and pipmises of fct^^ fevpuc;^ 
This nobleman, therefore, used all.lus arts to cajole the po- 
pulace and citizens at St. PauFs cross, . fmd ponstruing t^^r 
silence into consent, his followers cried, " Long live king 
Richard !'/ Soon aftej* the mayor and aldermen waiting upo^ 
Bichard with an offer of the ,c|x>wni he accepted \i, with.secpx^ 
ing rdtictance. ^^ . . 
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. CHAP. XXI. 

miCHAAD lit* 

A, D. 1483—1485. 

ONE crlnie dver draws on another ; justice will revolt 
agii^st fraud) and usurpation requires security. As soon 
therefofie,, a& Richard was seated upon the throne, he sent the 
governor of the Tower -orders to put the two young princes 
to death ; but tit^isbiPaye man, whose name was Brackenhury, 
reiused to be made the'lAstroment of a tyrant's will ; and sub* 
missively answered, that he knew not how to embrue his 
hands iff kmocerit' blood.' A fitlinstruoient, • however, was not 
fcmgwanting ; Sir James Tyrrel readidy undertook the officet 
and Bracke«ibttry :vas ordered to resi9;fi to him the keys for 
one nig^i Tyrrel choosing three associates, Slater, Deiprh- 
ton^ and Forest, came in the night-time to the door of the 
chamber* wfeeYfe the princes were lodged, and sending in the 
assassihs, he bid theim execute their commission, while he 
himself stJaid'Wifbotet. . They found the young princes in bed 
and &^^6n«h|te a ^odnd sleep : afeier sizffbcatihg tliem with the 
bdls^rand pillows, they shewed their naked bodies to Tyr* 
rfcl, wild ordered them to b^ barfed at the stair-foot, deep in 
the ^rdund, >imder a heap'of st<fafer/ 

. But whfle he thus endeavoured to establish his powery he 
found It threafenied on a quarter where he least expected an 
attack. 7he duke of Buckingham, who had been instrument 
fel irt pkidhg him t>n the throne, now took disgust at being 
refbsed dbme coi^scated lands iov which he solicited. He 
thertslbre letfled a body of men in Wales, and advanced, by 
habty marcheSj toiteds Gio«cest«p, where he designed to 
cro^ the Severn^ Just at that time the river was swoln to 
such a degree, that the country on both sides was deluged, 
and ev«n the tops of some hills were covered with water. 
This inundation amtinued* fob teh cfeyd ; during which Buck- 
ingham's army, composed of Welshmen, could neither pass 
the river, nor find subsistence on their own side ; they were, 
therefore, obliged to disperse and return home, notwithstand- 
ing all the duke's efforts to profong their stay. In this help- 
less sit!uath>n the duke, after a short deHbers^on, took ref\ige 
at the house of cme Banister, who had been hit servant, and 
who had recdved repeated obligations from his family ; but 
the wicked seldom find, as they seldom exert, friendship. 
Banister, uns^e to resist the temptation of a large reward 
that was set upon the duke's head, went and betrayed him to 
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the sheriff of Shropshire ; who, surrounding the house ynOm 
armed men, seized the duke, in the habit of a peasant,. and, 
conducted him to Salisbury ; where he was Histantly tiiedy 
condemned, and executed, aqeordtogjto the summary method 
practised in those ages, ox 

Amidst the perplexity caused by maAy disagreeable occur- 
rences, information came that the, earl of S;iK!i%mdnd itras 
making preparations to land in Engknd,and assert his cl^ms^ 
to the crown. Richard, who knew not in, what quarfier her 
might expect the invader, had taken post at Nottingham, in 
the centre of the kingdom^, and bad givcn.copanflssipns to se- 
veral of his creatureatp oppose theenctny witorevet he should 
land. >*/.',•. - : 

Some time after, however, the ekrl of Richnwmd, who was^ 
a descendant from John of Gaunt^ by the female Hue, resoFve^ 
to strike ior the crown» He hdd beoi k)ng t)bnQxious to the 
house of York, and had been obliged to ^uit the kingdom ;, 
b\it he now knowmg how odious the king was, set out from 
ilarfleur in Northandy, wkha retinue of about ^o thousand 
persons ; and after a voyage of six days anived at MMford^ 
haven, in Wales, where he landed without dp^po^ition; 

Upon news of this descent, Richarti, whowas^p^ssessed of 
courage and military conduct, his onlj^rvirtneS, instantly re4 
solved to meet his antagonist, and decide their mutual pretea-f 
sions by a battle. Richmond, on the other Aanid, he«ig rekH 
forced by Sir Thomas Bourchier, Sir W^ttr Htogerford, 
and others, to the number of about six thousand^ boldly ad^^ 
vanced with the same intention ; and in a few dfty^i>oth ar- 
mies drew near Boswwrth-field, where the contest that hlwi 
now for more than forty yeai^ filled the kingdom with ciril 
commotions, and deluged its plains, with blood, wa6 detprnpi-j- 
ned by the death of Richard, who was ii&m i^ batiUe, wbilti 
Richmond was saluted king by the.title df Heory the Seventh* 



CHAP. XXII. 

HCNRT Vir. 

A.* D.; 1485—1509. 
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HENRY'S first eare upon coming- td the? ilwrcme'was^'to 
marry the princefe* Elizabeth, cUtughter hS Edivard the 
Fourth ; and thus^ he blended the interessts of the houses of 
York and Lancaster, so that ever aftfer.ithey i^ere incapable of 
distinction; A great part of the miseiies of his pcedecessori 
'>roGeeded.from their poverty, vj^lsh ^vas roostiy- occasiaiKd 
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by riot fttid dtsdpatioQ. Henry saw that ntt)ney aloifc could 
tunxthe scale of pdwer in his favour; and, therefqi'e, hoarded 

. up all the confiscations of his enemies with the. utmost fru- 
gciUly. Immediately ^r his marriage with Elii^th, he 
l^^jsid ^ general pardop I^^IL such as chose "to accept it ; but 
pet^ were become 90 t^rhul^nt and factious l^ a l<mg course 
ol' civil waft tb£^ tiQ goyenioi? could rule them, nor any king 

• please ; so thsU: one rt^ellion seemed extinguished only to 
give rise to ati^her^ 

There Uve^ ui Oxford <me Richard Simon, a priest, WhoV 
possessing some subtlety, ^d; mor^ rashness, trs^uv^ up Lam' 
beVt Simnel, 9i baker's ^n, to counterfeit the person of the 
earl of Wanwk, th^ sfon of the duke of Clarence, who was 
smothered in a;, butt of malmsey. But a» the ifi^poistor was 
not calculated t^ Wa^ a close ii[\s[^don, it was thought pro- 
per to shew hiHHfii'St at s^^^ distance ; ai*d Ireland was judged 
tiie fittest th«a|re^fQr hkn to support his assumed character. 
In thi^ manneir, kiag SimneV)>ehig joined by lord LoveJ> 
and one or twomor^ lo«ds-of the diseoi^ented party, resolved 
to pass over into^ ^^glaaM ; and^aecordingly landed in Lan- 
€ashii«i frojn , .whence . hie marched to f York, expecting -the 
eoimtry would Hfe.^d join feim as he inarched along. But 
in this he was decemd ; the^people^ aVierse to join a body of 
German and Irish J;rpopsi by whom he Was supported, and 
Jiept in awe by the king's reputalib^ remained in tranquillity, 
s}T gave aU thdr assistance ta tb^ royal causer The earl of 
Lincoln,, tfae^fbref^svdisaftected lord) to whom the command 
i>f the rebel army was^given, finding fto- hopes but in speedy 
victory^ wa^det^rsE^^ed tp brj^ng. tht contest to a short issue. 
Thqopposke>^i9^%«t^'atrStoke,in thex:ounty of Notting- 
kaa^y am fought a ,ba«icfwWoh was more bloody, and more 
ebstinai^ly'disputedy than could' have been expected from the 
ineqifality ^f thdr forced ftut victory at length declared in 
favour of t^ kii^) s^d it proved d^isive. Lord Lincoln 
perished in:^h%feW'Of battle i- }ord Lovel was never more 
heard o^ and k is supposed he shared ^he same fate. Simnej^ 
with his tutor S^mjOi^t yferp taken prisoners; {♦nd four thou- 
sand of tfee coiyiihon men fell in batHo. Simon, being a pi'ks^ 
could not be tried by the civi} power, and was only ceMmmittcd 

i to close confinement. Sininei' w^ too contemptible to excite 
the king's feaf^Qr^ifoseHtmenii he>w^ pwi<?Tied, and made 
a scullion in th^ king's kitche?!^) whence he^^ tf^s itfterwards 
advanfij^ to the^ranik.of fal<xmer, in whicii me-a^i enfipioyment 
be died, • , • . .■.,;..,;..-' :-■ .:-. ■ t 

A fresh insurrection began in Yprkshire ; the people repist- 
jfiS the-€#mmis8ioners wlio were appointed to levyvthe taxes, 

It 
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the earf of Northumberland atteiiopted to enforce the kkig^* 
commands ; but the popukjce, beings by this taught tab^^ve 
that he was the advisfer of their oppressions, fle««r to arms, tft*' 
tacked his liouse, and put hhn to dekh. The mudnecrfcidid 
not stoptltere ; but, by the advice ^f ^ne J0fcn Achaftiiber, ^ 
seditious feiloif of mean birth, tfe^y c?hose Sir John EgreitiffffI 
for theitt leader, and prepared th^fti§elvesA>r a vigorous re-^ 
sistance. The king upon hearing this rash proceeding, inv-'» 
mediately levied a force which he put und6r the^liri of Surry ; 
and this nobleman encountering the rebels, dii^sipated the 
tumult, and took their leadet^, Atliamber, prisoner, Achtoli' 
ber was shortly afterwards eJcecutedj but Sit John Egremont 
fled to the court of the duchess of «Burgundy) the usual retreat 
of all who were obnoxioiis to govtemment m Ei^land. ^ 
A r\ Onewould have imagined, that'from ihe ill succ€^ 
1492 ^ ^niners iniposture, feW would b6 Willing t<) etii^ 
' bark in another of a similar kind ; however, the old 
duchess of Burgundy, rather irritated thali discouraged by the 
failure of her past entcrprizes, was determined to disturb that 
•government, ^hich she co%Tid ^ot Subvert.- She first procured 
a report to be spread, thkt ihe you% duk^* of York, toid t6 
have been murdered in the Toi^eri Was ^ftillliving; and find-^ 
ing th^ rumour greedily received, she socfti produced a young 
man who assumed his. name «nd character; The person 
pitched upon to sustain this part was one Osbeck, or War- 
beck, the son of a converted J^w, who had been over in Eng*' 
land durmg the reign of Edwai>d die Fourth, ^ere he had 
this son named Peter, but^jomipted after the Flemish man*-- 
ner into Peterkin; or Perkifi. The duchess of Burgundy 
found this youth entirely, suited ta her -]^«i"^^ ; pi^A her 
lessons, instructing him to personate the duke'df^York, M^rb 
easily learned and strongly' retained by a^youth of Vei?5^ quick 
apprehension. In shqrt, his graceful ^, his courtly address^ 
his easy manners, and elegant cQjfllversation, Vere cap2A)le of 
imposing upon all but sach as were conscious pF- the in>|>oS' 
ture. The English, fever ready to revolt, ^ve credit to all 
these absurdities ; while the young man^s prudence, conver- 
sation, and deportment, served ta confirm >vha4 tbeir disaf- 
fection and credulky Had begtui< 

Among those who secretly abetted Ihe caxise hi -Perkin, 
Avere lord Fitzw^ter, Str Sihion Moilntfoi^, Sir Th6mas 
Thwaites, ^d Sir Rdbert CKffo^i hut the pei-sofi of the 
greatest weight, and the ttiost-^uigerous'opposidoD^^^^fts'^ 
William Stanley, the lord chamberlaiir, and brother to die 
famous lord Stanley, who had contributed to place "Hemy on 
the tlux)nc. This personage, either moved by a b&td crddif 
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Uty, or tftare-probiMyT)7 a re»tless ^mbbion, entered iato a 
regiilacitqnspirkby^ against the idiig^:; aiid a. correspondence 
w^y seHle4 be(?«iedti Hie 'malcontents kx S^^^tod and those in 

While the pfot Was thfts cawyipg on in all quarters, Henry 
<Trds not inattentive to the desi^iUm his enemies. He sp^ped 
wefther /labbur 3iOr expencfcfccf detect the falshood of the 
pretmider tto'hife i^rdwn; and wtis eqaally arduous in finding 
t)Ut Trho -were te :se€iret abett^i^.- For this purpose he dis- 
persed Ms 'spj^thro^h all Fltodetrs, «nd btxjught over, by 
tsrge bi^^ soike of those whoia he knew «& be in the enemy's 
intereirt. Among' thesfe Sir R<*ert?CMrord was the tnost re- 
txiaria^e, both^ ibr hi$ conseqa^roob,' abd tlie cimfidence with 
•which Ke was trusted.- Frdlft-thls person Henry iecaut the 
whote of Peddn*« bfeth^fad adventures^ together with the 
names of all-^»^ whb had secretly combined to ^^st him. 
The king Was pleased with the dis^oviery^ but the more trust 
4ie gaveto h!^ «pifes> the isigher resentment 'did he feigi^ 
ugainatthem. 

, . At^ &sl he Wa^ Mk»ck wiith ^iMgHtf^i^ sd tli^ ingr^tude 
Wiminy ^ these kb&^ Wfii; bJ^ ^oWceAHiifg^^his resentment 
^^'p^per^jjortui^ity, fat, a]ii|o^ at the fi»aih» Instant, ^ar^ 
Mited Flt5swalteryJVi6untfiM^,>and Th*l6teSi together with 
William I)8lnbery,Uobert^R^tcBrfev Thotttais Ci^ea^nor^ anct 
Th(^aa9 A«twood. All^ Uiesfc wei* ^i^ntedi ^nvictcd, -and 
condemm^fc^ high tj^e^ouft 'Moiintlbr<l, J^atdifife^ and Dian- 
•bery were itoittediatdy oxecntedj tlie rest received pardon. 
* The ydimg adventwrer, "fiildmg hfe hopes frustrated in 
E^landj'wiB&t next to try his fort\jne in Scotland. In that 
^jiufttry- fc^iti^k seett^ed-^greafter than m England. James 
tlie Fourth^ We femg^bf thafe eoWtry, ret^vM %»* With great 
•coMk&tf V he w^*edueed to belfteve the #tory of his birth 
*M«d advetitoi^s; 4nd his €ari4ed *i!S^con^i^G6 ;feo far, as to 
give him in marriage lady Calkarittfi^^ ^rdon, <kugliter of 
the earl of llutetley, a Hear kinsman of his own ; a youn^ 
lady eminent fbr ^rtue as^Well as beauty. *< But not coetent 
with these instances of favour, he was tiesolved to attempt 
setting him en the throife of England. R Wj^ haturally ex- 
pected, that upon Perkin's first appearance in that kingdom, 
all the fiiefeds of the house of York would rtse In his favour. 
iUpon this .ground, therefor^, the king of- Scotland entered 
Engknd with a numerous army, and proclaimed the young 
•a&Tenllwi^ ^herevir he wetrt/ -But Perkin's pretensions,' at- 
^ded)>y i^^eated disappokitments^ \^'ere now became state 
even in the eyes of the populace ; so that, contrai^ to expect 
tatioh, ni>ae were foimdito second his pretensicms. 
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^ j^ In this maimer the restless Peiiun beiiig dmnissed 
1497 Scotland, and meeting with a very cold reeepdon &oza 
the Flemings, who now desired to, be at peftce^ with 
the English, resolved to continue his scheme of opposition 
and took refuge am(uxg the wUds. and fas^tiiesses of Ireland.^ 
Impatient of an inactive life, he held a ^consultation with his 
ibllowersy Heme^ . Sketeon, aad Astley,*thcee broken trabdes- 
men ; and by their advi«e he resolved io try the affections of 
Cormsh men, and he no so(m#r made hi» ap|)jisaraiice among 
^itm at Bodmin in Cornwall than the pc^ulae^ to ihti nnm^ 
her of tiiree tiiousapid, flocked to his standards .iEJ«^ed^w^ 
^is appearance pf sii(x;es9) hi»» took o^ hhn^ fe? the first:time, 
the title of Richard the Foiuth^. king of England ; :ajad, not 
to suffer the spirits of his adherents to languish,, he led them 
to the gates of Exetei:*. Finding the inhabhatits ol^tinate in 
refusing <o admit himy andheing unprovided with attiHery to 
force on entrance, he broke up the iiege of Exeter, and re- 
j^red to Taunton. His followers by this time amount^ to 
seven thousand men, and appeared ready to defend his cmtae: 
but his heart failed* him^ tipcm being infor?^ th^t the. king 
was commgi down to oppose h|m ; ^ind instead t^ brji^gi^ 
bis men into the M%^% htiprivat^y ^esei^ ^k&m^ ^4 .took 
sanctuary in the moaastei^ of Beaulieurinljie New tc^st. 
His wretched adherents, left to the king^s mercy, foumi him 
still willing to pardoti^ and, except a lew of the rkigleaders, 
none were treated wiUi capital severity. At the same time 
some persons were emplojied to treat with Perkii^ and ta per- 
suade him, under promise of a papd<m^ to deliver hiniself u^ 
to justice^ and to confess and exi^ainraU the ci;!cu|nstant]e^ 
of his impostur^f His afisdrs l>eing .^together xk%per^5 \^ 
embraced thi$>iig's offers vri^hciut hesitation, am^ quitted the 
sanctuary.. •Henry b^ng deiHrous of seeing. hmi, he ,^as 
brought to c^urtfT an4 conducted thw>ugh the sjtreets pf hepr 
don in a kind of mock trjiamph, amidst Uie derision and insults 
of the populacei which lie tore with the mt?st dignified re^^- 
|)aQQn* tie wat jthen cc^mpelled 1^ sign a een&ssion pf his 
former life and condijct, which was- printed and^ dispersed 
throughout the nation : but it was so defective and contradic- 
tory, that instead of explaining the priej:endedi imposjEure, it 
left it still more, doubtful, thanjb^fpre ; and this 3f4guth's ^real 
pretensions are to this very d^y an object of dlsp^i^ among 

the learned. . ^ - 1 

After attempting once or twice to escape TroB^ cui^ady, he 
was hanged at Tyburn, £^ several o{ his ^herents sufiPe^^^ 
the same ignominious death. , ^ j i " . 

y There ^ad been hitherto^ nothing, i^ this reigii but j^qtsy 
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tre^onS) msurrecdb59, Sj»postiltes, and 6x^utiolis ; aadit 
is prdb^ible that Ihi^vyAf ^verity proceeded from; the cond'- 
nual alaptne in ^ybich t]^y heMidmt* It is certain, that no 
prince ever loved p^ce nuiore. than he j and miich. ©£ the ill- 
will of his subjept^ar^se) from his aitetiipte /to repress their 
incli^atiops for .wsur. '%h^ josual ;^faoe %» all his treaties was, 
^ That when Ghriat came'iiMSo the iRT^irld peace was sting, and 
^hen^he went <)Ut'of the;; World jleace was bequeathed/' 
. He had all akmg tW/Or po^s iat vie^, ; one tp depress the 
nobi^ty and cltrgy^ oAd^e bthctr t<^ exalt and humanize the 
populace;. With Jhift^ch^R he.pJtscnt^d an »:t, by which the 
pobihty were grantfed. a po3re^x)£ diappskagf 6f ithear estates ; 
•a l^^ infinitely Jjldesingrto the eortdnons, and not:disagreca- 
ble even to the nobles, since they had thus an immediate re- 
source for supplying their taste for prodigality, and answer- 
ing the demands of their creditors. The blow reached thenv 
in their posterity alontg rbts: thfey ^tlSte too ignorant to be af' 
fected by such distant distresses. 

t He was not less remiss in abridging the pope's power, while 
at the same time he professed the utmost submission to his 
commands, and the greatest respect for the clergy. But 
while he'thHs^H^Ofirit his po^er in Jowwing the influence 
of the noW^ jaad dergyyhe wa$ u^g every art to extend the 
privileges of the peoi&;. fe &Qt: his greatest efforts were di- 
rected to pi»niote trade -ai^ commerce, becaiKe this natu- 
rally introduced a spirit of liberty, and disengaged themirom 
all dependence, except upon the laws aaidthc king/ Before 
this great a?ra, all Otir tbwns owed their t>riginal to some 
strong castle J^ the^ i^^hbpurhood, where some powerful 
Jord generally resided. These were at;ohce fortresses for 
protection^ and priscms fbr^iJl sorta of criminals. In this cas- 
tle therewas usually a giffrisw ai*Aied and provided, depend- 
kig. entirely ^ the ppbleman's support and assistance. To 
"thise seats of protectiony^artificers, ^ctuallersj and shopkeep- 
ers> nal^rally rfesor^,'aiid ^ttkd on soine adjacent spot to 
furnish the lord and his attendants %vith all the necessaries 
they might require. The famiers falso, and the husbandmen, 
in the neighbourhood, built their houses there, to be protect- 
ed, against the numerous ^a&gs of robbers called Robetts- 
itien^ that hid themselves, in ^he, -woods by dsfy, and infested 
the open country by, night, i Henry endeaKrbured to bring the 
towns fronSi such a neighbourhood^ by invitiiig the inhabitahts 
to a more commei^eial situation. iHc attefaiptcd to teach them 
fnigality, andaijust payinent of ddbl^tfby.hisown example ; 
and never once omitt<id'lhj2Jrightist)f the 'mfcw:hant,.in all hia 
treaties witli foreign princ^i^' *; '^ 
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Henry having thus seen England in a great measure eivifi^' 
zed by. his endeavoiirs, his people J)ay their taxes without 
constraint, the nobles confessing subordination, the laws alone 
inflicting punishment, the towns beginning to live index>en<> 
dent of the powerful, commerce every day increasing, the 
spirit of faction extingtdshed, and foreigners cither fearing 
England or seeking its alliance, he began to see the approach-^ 
A j^ es of his. end, and died of the gout in hb stomach, 
, ' ' having lived fifty-^woywirs, andreigned twenty-three* 
• ' Since the time of Alfred, England had not seen such 
another king. ' He rendered ^is subject powerful and hap- 
py, and wrought a greater change in the manners oif the 
people, than it was pcosibleto suppose couM be effected In so* 
shortatimae. 



CHAP. xxni. : ■ ■ /■ 

BBNAT VIII. 
A. D. Iif0i-rl54;6. , *:v^; \ . ' . 

No prince ever ctoie to th^ throne witha to*fjtfnc^nNe of 
circumstances'more in his fevor than H^ni^ VlII. no^ 
in the eighteenth year of his age. He ,wa$ at th^ l^ead of a 
formidable army, fifty thousand 6tr<^i and a^ k war with 
France was the most pleasing to the people, heMetermined 
to head his forces, for the conquest of that kingdom. But 
France was not ^reatened by him alone; the Swhs, oii 
another quarter, with twenty ^ve thousand meri, were pre- 
paring to invade it ^ while Ferdinand of Arragon, whom no 
treaties could bind, was only waiting for a cotnve^ient oppor- 
tunity of attack on his side to advantage. Never was the 
French monarchy in so distressed a situation j^but the errors 
of its assailants procured its safety. V 

After an ostentatious but ineffecttaJ campaign, a truce Waa 
concluded between the two kingdoms ; and Henry began to 
dissipate, in more peaceful follies, those immense sums which 
had been amassed by his predecessor for very dificrent pur- 
poses. While> however, his {Measures on the one haiid en- 
grossed Henry*s time, the prepai?ati6ns for rcpejtted expedi- 
tions, exhausted his treasures on the other. As it was ns^^ 
ralto suppose the oJd ministers, who- were appointed to di- 
rect him by his father, would not willingly concur i& these 
projects, HeBffy had, for some time, <ii;i|ontitnued asU^ 
their advice, and chiefly cw^deduA tke counsels of Thoia^ 
afterwards cardinal Wolsey, who coi^plied with all )mm^ 
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elinalicntt,:arid Mattered Mm in every scheme to vrhich his san- 
^uine and impetuous teiixi>er was inclined. He was the son 
of a piivate gentleman, and not of a butchef) as is common* 
ly reported^ of Ipsivlch. ^ He was sent to Oxford so early that 
he was a bachelor at foarteen,'iuid at that time was called the 
Boy Bachelor. He rose by deg^iees, upon quitting college, 
from one preferment to another, till he was made rector of 
iymingtopy by the marquis of Dorset^ whose chikkct^hc 
had infracted. He had not l<mg resided at this livingY when 
one of the jusdces of the peace put him in the stocks fbr be- 
ing drunk and xaising^ disturbanc&l ^ a neighbourhig fair. 
This disgrace, however^did not retard liis promotion ; for he 
was recommended as a chaplain to Henry the Seventh ; and 
h^xtg employed by th^ monarch, in a secret negociation re- 
specting his intended marriage, with Mar^;aret of Savoy, he 
^cquitt^ himself to that king's satisfaction, and obtained the 
praise both of diligence and dexterity. That prince having 
^ven bim a commissoon to Maximilian, who at that time re- 
sided at Bnissek,' was surprised in les^ than three days after 
io see Wol^ey pres«it himself before him ; and supposing 
that |ie had been .delin<^uen^ be^pn to reprove his delay. 
Wolsey, however, ^rpnsed him with assurances, that he 
5v£(s jtist return^ from Brussels, and had successfully fulfilled 
ftli his majesty's commands. His dispatch oli that occasion 
procured him the deanry of Lincoln, and in this situation it 
was that he was introduced by Fox bishop of Winchester, to 
the young kiiig's notiee, in hopes that he would have talents 
to supplant the earl of Surry, who was the favourite at that 
lime % and in this Fox was not out in his conjectures. Pre- 
sently after, being introduced at cou^, he was made a privy 
ippunsellor ; and as such, had Sequent t)ppovtunities of ingra- 
tiating hiwself with the young kmgv as he appeared at once 
complying, sutwnissive, and enterprising. Wolsey used every 
art to suit himself to the royal temper; he sung^ laughed, 
and danced with every libertine of thi court : neither his own 
y;^ars, which were near forty, nor his character as a clei*gy- 
man, were any restraint upon him, or tended to check, by 
yi-tinied severities,, the gaiety of his companions. To such 
. a weak and vicious monarch as Heiliy, qualities of this na- 
ture wei'e highly pleasing.; and Wolsey was soon acknow- 
ledged as his chief fi^ourite, and to him was entrusted the 
chief administration of affairs. The people began to see with 
indignfitlon the new favourite's mean condescensions to the 
king, and his arrc^^ce to themselves. They had long re* 

fardeddfce vicious^haughtiness, and the unbecoming splen- 
or of Sp clergy, mth envy and detestation ; and Wolsey '» 
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greatnqs? serve4 to bifog a new foflium upoti Ihat Jbodjr,- aL- 
ready tooj wm^b tbe Qbjeof of tbc^p^ople?* dislil^e*; His <^ha- 
racter being now ptatjed in a nKirt coi^iqiiauous point of light, 
daily began, to lilanifeftfc itaelf the more.' ' He was insatiable in 
his ^cqvi^ition^ bUt stiJl moce magmficent in his expence ; 
pf e;ct^nsiv$ jCapacit}^> but still more unbounded in enterprise ; 
ambitious of power,' but still imore deal'ous of glory y insinu^i- 
atiftg, eng^ing»^per^ua8i¥ei and at other times lo%, elevated, 
and commanding ;^ haughty to his equals, but afei>le to his 
dependents; .Oj^ressii^ Jto^the pjeopie, but liberal to his 
friends -; more generous than gratefiii ; £ormcd to take the as* 
cendant in ev^y ij^liercourse, tort takx; enough not to cover his 
real superiority^ ,•..:!.* 
. I^ order to div»tt the fflbvy of therpublici fix)in liis im>rdi« 
nate exaltatioo^ he scHon entered into acorrespomience with 
francis the Firat,-.of Elmce, whohadJtaken many methods 
to work upon hia vanity, and at Jast succeeded. . In conse- 
quence of that mdimi^'a wishes, Henry was persuaded bj 
the cardinal to anintervifew. Mth that prince. This eipen^ 
sive congress /vy2^' held hetween Guisnes and Ardres,^ liea^ 
Calais, Atithin the English^ jpale, in' compiiment to Henry ,^fof 
crossing the sea* , '^ . ..■ ; .. . *' 

A T\ - Some months liefore a defiiince had be«i sent by th6 
1520 ^^^ ^^^8^ ^^ ^^ch other's court, jukI through all th^ 
chief jcities >of: Europe^ importing tlwU: Henry £Ui4 
Francis, with fouarte^i aids, would be ready in the phohs of 
Picardy, ^ answer all xomers Ihat were. getitlemJBn,^at tilt 
aiKl tourney. Aceordin^y,.the Btionarchs, all now gorgeous* 
ly apparrek4 J entered :the Osteon horseback, 'Francis sur^ 
rounded Mth Henry^s^^uaasds, and Heniy with those bfFrani 
CIS. They .were both «t tiwatitiaiie the most comely person^geg 
of their, age, and prided thprhselves in thfeir experttiess in'th^ 
military exercises.' The iadie^ were the judges in the$e feati 
of chivall-y 5 and t&ey :pqt an end to the :encoa»fcer whenever 
they thought proper. It is supposed that the crafty French 
monarch was willing to gratify Henry's vanity by allowing 
him to enjoy a petty pre-eminence in these pastimes. He ran 
a tilt against Monsieur G!*ahde»iali .whbm he disabled at the 
second eiicounier- He fengaged/ Monsieur de Moiitmorency, • 
whom, however,.. he cowrfd notthrpwifirom the saddle; He 
femght at faulchion witka French nobieman^ who presented 
him with his courserv iq token of submission. 

By this time all the ;immehse tnes«ures of the late king 
were quite exhausted xm empty pageants, guilty pleagiires, or 
vain^treatics and expeditions. But the king reUedt| ) Aoln 
sey alone for replenishing his ^coffers i and no peri»m ^\x^ 
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be fitter for the pmi>ose. His first care was to get a large 
iBum of money from the people, under the title of a benevo- 
lence, which added to its being extorted, had the mollifica- 
tion of being considered a^ a free gift. Henry little minded 
the manner of its being raised, provided he had the enjoy- 
ment of it ; however his minister met with some opposition 
in his attempts to levy these extorted contributions. In the 
first place, having exacted a considerable subsidy from tlie 
clergy, he next addressed. himself to the house of commons; 
hut though his demands were seconded by Sir Thomas More, 
tl>e speaker, they only granted him half the supplies he de- 
manded. Wolsey was at first highly offended at their parsi-^ 
mony, and desired to be heard in the house ; but as this would 
have destroyed the very form and constitution of that august 
bddy^ they repUed, that ncMie could be permitted to sit aiKl ar- 
gue there, but such as had been elected members. This was 
the first attempt made in this reign to reiider the king master 
of the debates in parliament. Wolsey first paved the way ; 
^d, unfortunately for the kingdom, Henry too well improved 
upon his plans soon after- 

Hitherto the administration of all affairs was oarried on by 
Wolsey ; for the king was contented to lose in the embraces 
of. his mistresses all the complaints of his subjects ; and the 
cardinal undertook to keep him ignorant, in order to continue 
his own uncontrouled audiority. But now a period was ap- 
proaching that was to put an end to this miniSter^s exorbi- 
tant power. . One of the most extraordinaiy and important 
revolutions that ever employed the attention of man was now 
ripe for execution, fhis was no less a change than the 
Reformation. 

The vices Mid impositions of the church of Rome were 
now. almost come to a head ; and the increase of arts and 
learning among the laity, propagated by means of printing, 
which had been lately invented,^ began to make them resist 
that power, which was originally founded on deceit. Leo the 
Tenth was at that time Pope, arid eagerly Employed in build- 
ing the church of St. Peter at Rome. In order to pro- . ^^ 
cure money for carfying on that expensive undertak- 'VITq 
ing, he gave a commission for selling indulgences, a 
practice tliat had been often tried before. These were to fr^e 
the purchaser from the pains of purgatory ; and they would 
ser\e even for one's friends, if purchased with that.intention. 
There were every where shops opened, where they were to 
b^sold ; but in general tliey were to be had at taverns, brotli- 
el|L^)d gaming, houses. The Augustine friars had usually 
beab^mployed ifi Saxony to preach the indulgencics, and 
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from this trust had /derived both profit and consideration; but 
the pope's minister^ supposing that they had found out illicit 
methods of secreting the money, transferred this lucrative em-- 
ployment from them to the Pominicans, Msotin Luther, 
professor in the university of Wirtemberg, was an Augus- 
tine monk, and one of those who resented this transfer of the 
sale of indulgencies from one order tp another. He beg;an to 
shew his indignation by preaching against their efficacy ; and 
being naturally of a fiery temper, and pi'ovoked by qjpoatioo, 
he inveighed against the authority of the pope himself. Be* 
^ng driven Mrd by his adversaries, still as he enlarged im 
reading, in order to support his tenets, he disciJVemi some 
new abuse or errors in the church of Rome. In this dispute, 
(t was the fate of Henry to be a champion on both sides. His 
father, who had given hini the education of a scholar, permit* 
ted him to be instructed in school»divinity, which then waa 
Jhe principal object of learned enquiry. Henry, therefore, 
willing to convince the world of his abilities in that science 
obtained the pope's permission to read the works of Luther, 
which had been forbidden, under pain of excommunication. 
In consequence of this, the king defended the seven sacra* 
inents, out of St. TThomas Aquinas ; and shewed some dex- 
terity in this science, though it is thought that Wolsey had 
the chief hand in direqjing him, A book being thus finish- 
ed in haste, it was sent to Rome for the pope's approbation, 
^Wch it is natural to suppose would not be with-heid. Thie 
pontiff, ravished with its eloquence and depth, compared it to 
tlie labours of St. Jerome or St. Augustme j and rewarded 
the author with the title ^f nEFENDER of the faith, little 
imagining that Henry was soon to be one of the most tenibte 
enemies that ever the church of Rome had contended with, 
A T^ Henry had now been eighteen years married to Ca» 
- * 7 * tharine of Arragon, who had been brought over from 
^' • Spaii^, and married his elder brother, who died a few 
months after coThabitatlon, Bui notwithstanding the submis-. 
•sive deference p4d to the indulgence of the church, Henry's 
marriage with thi^ princess did not pass without scruple and 
hesitation, both on his own side, and on that of the people. 
However, it was carried forward, though perhaps not at first 
excited, by a motive muph m<wre powerful than the tacit sug- 
gestions of his conscience. It happened that am<mg the 
maid? of honour thejn s^ttending the queen, thei^e was one An- 
na Bullen, th^ daughter of Sir Thoma^ Bullen, a gentletnan 
pf distinction) and related to most of the nobility. He had 
tieen employed by the king in several embassies, and .iwas 
parried to a daughter of the duke of Norfolk. The beauty of ^ 
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.AtAsL surpassed whatever had hitherto appeared at this vo- 
luptuous court, and her education, which had been at Paris^ 
tended to set off her personal charms. Her-" features were 
reguliar, mild, and attractive, her stature elegant, though be- 
low the middle size, while her wit and livacity exceeded even 
Ker other aUurementa. Henry, \vho had never learned the 
»rt of res'htvuiing any passion ths^t he had desired to gratify, 
saw and loved her ; but after several cffofts to induce her ta 
comply with his ctiminal desirde^ he found that without mar- 
riage he could have no chance ofsucceeding* This obstacle, 
therefore, he hardily undertook to remove ; aftd as his own 
queto was now become hatefal to him, in order to procure a 
divorce; he alledgcd that his Conscience rebuked him for hav- 
I ing so long lived in incest wkh the wife of his brother. In 
this pretended perplexity, therefore, he api>lied to Clepicnt 
the Seventh, who owed him mai>y Gbligatibtts, desiring to 
&solve the biJll of the former J>ope, which had given Mm per* 
misaioii to marry Cathariaie ; 2«id to declare Siat it was not 
in the power, even of the hofy see, to di&penSe with a law so 
tliictly enjoined in Scriptu^'e. the unfortunate pope, un- 
williAg to grant, yet afraid to refusc,^ continued to promise, 
recant, dispute, and temporize ; hoping that the king's pas- 
sion would never hojd out during the tedious course of an ec- 
clesiastical controversy. In this he was entirely mistfc^^SD. 
Henry had been long tau^t to dispute as well as hc^ aii^f- 
quiidd^ founds or wrc&ted raaay texts in Sci-grture to favoui: 
Ms opmions or his passions. 

During the course of a long perplexing negociation, on the 
ifcue of wiiich Henry's happiness seemed to depend, he had 
at first expected to hnd m his favourite Wolsey, a \tarm de-^ 
fender, and a steady adherent *^ but ki this he found himself 
mistaken. Wolsey seenr^ed to be in pretty much the same 
^emma with the popcr On the ©ne hand he was to please^ 
Ms mnister the kii%, from whom he had received a tkousand 
narks of favour ; and on the otiier hand, he feared to disoblige 
the pope, whose servant he more immediately was, and who 
besides had power to punish his disobedience. He, therefore, 
resolved to continue neuter m this controversy } and though 
of all men the most haughty, he ^avc awav oft this occasion 
td Campegh), the pope's nuncio, m all things, pretending a 
deference to his skill in canon law, Wolsey^s scheme of tem- 
porising was highly displeasing to the king, but for a while 
he endeavoured to sdfle his resentment, until it could act 
with more fatal certainty. He for some time looked out for 
a man of equal abilities and less art ; and it was not long be- 
fore accident tlirew in his way one Thomas Cranmer,of great- 
er talents, and probably of more integrity- 
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Thus finding himself provided with a person ^vho cmifd" 
supply Wolsev's place, he appeared less reserved in his re- 
sentments against that prelate. The attorney-general was or- 
dered to prepare a bill of indictment against him ; aiiS he 
was soon after commanded to resign the great seal, which 
was given to Sir Thomas More. Crimes are easily found 
out against a favourite in disgrace, and the courtiers did nigjt 
fail to increase the catalogue of his errors. He was ordered 
to depart from York-place palace ; and all his furniture- and 
plate were converted to the king*s use. The inventory of 
his goods beihg taken, they were found to exceed even the 
most extravagant surmises. X)f fine Holland alone there 
were fqund a 'thousand pieces ; the wMls of his palace 
were covered with cloth of gold and silver ; he had ^ 
cupboard of piate of massy gold ; and all the rest of his 
riches and furniture were'iQ proportion. He was soon 
after arrested by the carl of '^orthuniberland, at the king^s 
©ommand, for high treason, and preparations were made for 
conducting him from York, where he then resided, to Lon- 
don, in order to take his trial. ' He at first refused to comp^ly 
with the requisition, as being a caf dihal ; but finding the earl 
bent on performing his commission, he complied, and set 
out, by easy joumies, for Lbndon, to appear as a criminal^ 
^rhere he had acted as a king. In his way he staid a fortnight 
at the earl of Shrewsbury's ; where, one day at dinner, he. 
was taken ill, not without violent suspicions of having poison- 
ed himself. . Being brought foi^ward from thence, he with 
much difficulty reached Leicester Abbey ; where the monks 
coming out to meet him, he said^ " Father abbot, I am come 
to lay my bones among yOAi ;" and immediately ordered his 
bed to be prepared. As his disorder increased, an officer be- 
ing placed near, at once to guard and attend him, he spoke 
to him a little before he expired, to this effect : " I pray you 
have me heartily recommended unto his royal majesty ; he 
is a prince of a most royal carriage, and hath a princely hear€, 
and rather than he will miss, or want any part of his will, he 
will endanger one half of his kingdom. I do assure you, I 
have kneeled before him for three hours together, to persuade 
him from his will and appetite, but could not prevail. Had J 
but served God as diligently as I have served the king, he 
would not have given me over in my grey hairs. But this is 
the just reward that I must reeeive for my indulgent pains 
and study : not regarding my service to God, btit only to my 
prince.'* He died soon after in all the pangs of remorse, and 
left a life which he had all along rendered turbid by ambition^ 
and wretched by mean assiduities. 

The tie that held Heftry to the church being thue brclfkeft^ 
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fee resolved to keep no farther measures with th6 pontJff. 
He therefore privately married Anna BuUen> whom he had . 
created marchioness of PembrcAe, the duke of Norfolk, the 
uncle to the new queen, her father, mother, and doctor Cran- 
kier bemg present at the eeremony* Soon after finding the 
i^een pregnant, he publicly owned his marriage, and to 
colour over his disobedie^e tathe pope with an appearance 
df triumph, he passed \v^ his beajBtiful bride through Lon- 
dout with a magnificence greater than had been ever knowf^ 
before. But though Henry had thus separated fix)m the 
church, yet he had notaddicted himself to the system of any 
ether reformer. The mod^of religion was not as yet knoWn, 
and as die minds'of those tv*o were of opposke sentiments 
were extremely exasperated, it naturally followed that seve- 
ral must iall a sacrifice in the contest between ancient esta.' 
Uishments and modern reformatibn. 

As the m^nksi had all along shewn him the greatsst resist-^ 
^ce, he resdved at once to deprive thenl of future povi^er to 
ibjure him. He accordingly empowered Thomas Cromtrell, 
who was now nkuie secretary &£ state, to" send commissioners 
into the severid counties of fkiglimd to inspect the monaste-^ 
ribi; and k^Teport, mth rfgoixJus exactness^ ^e conduct and 
fleportment of such as were resident there*- Thb employ- 
tnent was readily undertaken by some creatin^^ of the court, 
ilamely, Layton, London^ Price, Cage, Peti«, and Belasrs, 
who are said tc have discovered Hmnstrotis disorders m many 
#f the rdigfeus houses^ Whole oonvents of w^men abandon- 
ed to all manner of lewdness, friars^ actoftifplkes in their 
crimes, pibus frauds every where practised t6 increase the 
devotion and Ifoerality of the people, and cruel afid inveterate 
factions maintained between the members t)f sttan^ of these 
mstitutions. These accusations, whether true ©r false, Were 
urged with great clamour against these communities, and a 
general horror was exceed in the nation against them. 

A new visftation was soon aftier appointed, and fresh g jy 
critnes were also produced ; so that hi» severities were . *^ ' 
conducted with subh seeming justice and success, that 
in less than two years he became-possessed of all the monas* 
tic rer^iues.^ Theses on the whole, amounted to six hundred 
and forty-five, of whfch twenty -<ight h^-l abbots, who enjoyed 
a seat m parliameBt. Ninety colleges were demolished in 
several counties ; two- thousand three hundred and seventy- 
four chantries, and free chapel's, and a himdrcd and ten hos- 
pitals. The whole revenue* of these establishments amounted 
to one hundred and sixty-one* Aousand pounds, which was 
about a twentieth part of the national income. But as great 
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murmurs were excited by some- upon this occasion, Henrjr 
took care that all those who could be useful to him, or even 
dangerous in cases of opposition, should be sharers in the 
spoil. He eithermade a gift of the revenues of tlie convents 
to his principal courtiers, or sold them at low prices, or ex- 
* changed them for other lands on very disadvantageous terms. 

Henry's opinions were at length delivered in a law, which, 
from its horrid consequences, was afterwards termed the 
Bloody Statute^ by which it was ordained, that whbever, by 
word or writing, denied transubstantiation, or maintained that 
the communion in both kinds was necessary, or asserted that 
it was lawful for priests to marry, or alledged that vows of 
chastity might be broken, or nfaintained that private masses 
wei'e unprofitable, or that auricular confession was unneeessa- 
ry, should be found guilty of heresy, and bumed pr-hange.d 
as the court should determine. As the people were at that 
tim^ chiefly composed of those who followed the opinions of 
Luther, and such as stHl adhered to the pope, this statute, 
with Henry's former decrees, in some measure excluded both, 
and opened a field for persecution, which soon after produced 
its dreadful harvests. Bainham and Bilney were burned for 
their opposition to popery, and bishop Fisher was beheaded 
for denying the king's supremacy ; and his execution was 
considered as a preludie to that of Sir Thomas More, a man 
of inflexible integrity, whom no motives could seduce, and no 
honours corrupt.^ The most unjustifiable means were em- 
ployed to effect his destruction, and an ambiguous answer of 
Ms, relating to the king's supremacy, was conskiered as high 
treason, in a reign when trials were merely forms. He was 
condemned and beheaded on the sixth of July^ 1535, in the 
fifty-third year cff his age. Hi^ character will bear the ablest 
support ; it is impeachable only on the ground of an unalter- 
able attachment to the popish religbn, but, that granted, all 
was firm, consistent, and manly. , 

These severities, however, were preceded by one of a dif- 
ferent nalure, arising neither from religious nor political 
causes, but merely from tyrannical caprice. Anna Bullen, 
his queen, had been always a favourer of the reformation, and 
consequently had many enemies on that accoimt, who only 
waited some fit occasion to destroy her credit with the king • 
and that occasion presented itself but too'^oon. The kmg's 
passion was by this time quite palled by satiety ; as the only 
desire he ever had for her arose from that brutal appetite, 
which enjoyment soon destroys : he was now feUen in love, 
if we may so prostitute the expression, with another, and 
languished for the nossession of Jane Seymour, who li^d for 
some time been maid of honour to the queen. . 
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In the mean time her enemies were not remiss in raising 
an accusation against tjer. The duke of Norfolk, from his 
attachment to the old religion, took care to produce several 

- witnesses, accusing her of incontinency with som^ of the 
meaner servants of the court. Four persons were particularly 
pointed out as her paramours ; Henry Norris, groom of the 

. stole, Weston and Brereton, gentlemen of the king's bed- 
chamber, together with Mari Smeton, a musician. Accord- 

- ingly, soon after, Norris, Weston, Brereton, and Smeton, 
-. were tried in Westminster-hall, when Smeton was prevailed 

upon, by the promise of a pardon, to confess a criminal cor- 
respondence with the queen; hut he was never confronted by 
lieriie accused ; and his. execution wkh the rest, shortly af- 
ter, served to acquk her of the charge. Norrfs, who had 
. been much in the king's flavour, had an offer of his life, if he 

- would confess his crime andv accuse his mistress ; but he re-- 
jected the proposal with contempt, and died professing her 
kinocence and his own.. . . 

The queen and her brother were tried by a jury of peers ; 

- but upon what proof or pretence the crime of incest was urged 
against them is imknown ; the chief evidence, it is said, a- 
mounted to no more, than that Rochford had been seen to 

- lean on her bed before some company. ^ Part of the charge 
tagainst her was, that she had declared to her attendants, that 

• the king never had her heart ; which was considered as a 
. alander upon the throne, and strained into a breach of a late 
. statute, by which it was declared. criminal to throw any slan- 
der upon the king,* queen, or their issue. The unhappy queen, 
though unassisted by counsel, defended herself with great 
. judgment and presence of- mind, and the spectators could not 

- tbrbeartieclaring her entirely innocent.. She answered dis- 
. tinctly to all the charges-brought against her j but the king's 

- authority was not to be controuled ; she was declared guilty ; 
. and her sentence ran, that she should be burned or beheaded 

at the king's pleasure. On the morning of her execution, 
her sentence being mitigated into behea^ng, she sent for 
Kingstone, the keeper of the Tower, to whom, upon entering 
the prison, she said, " Mr. Kingstone, I hear I am not to die 
till noon, and I am sorry for it ; for I thought to be dead be- 
. fore this time, and free from a life of p^n." The keeper at- 
tempting to comfort her, by assuring her the pain would l>e 
very little, she replied, " I have heard the executioner is very - 
expert; and (clasping her neck .with her liands, laughing) I 
have but a little neck.'f When brought to the scaffold^ from 
a consideration of her child Elizabeth's welfare, she would not 
influmethemiads of the sp^ptator^ against her prosegutor«^ 
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let cooEtBQCecMierBelf with sa^ibg, *^tliat «he was come to die 
as the was senteticed by the law."" ^be would accitse none^ 
nor sa^ any thing of the grOimd upon whith she was judged ^ 
she prayed heartijr for to« kiiig> aiid caikd him « a most 
iTfcerci&d aad. gentle pdiice : that he had al\vays been to hep 
a good and gradkHis sovemg^ ; and that u a&y one sluHild^ 
thiiik proper t» canvasa her ^use, she <1eslred hiin to judge 
Ihe be^.** She vms beheaded by the executio&er of Calais, 
who was br«\ight over as much more expert tha9 any hi £ng^ 
land. The very next day afteu h«: execution^ he married the 
kdy Jane Seymoxff^ hk cruel heart bedig no way softened by 
the wretched fate of one who had> been so lately the object; or 
his warmest affections. He also -erdeped his pariiament tci^ 
give him a divorce betwewi her«enten(% and execution; and 
^us he endeavoured to bastardize Elitobeth) the cmiy child 
he had hy heis as he had & the same manner &ffimerly bas^- 
tardized Mary, his only child by queen Catharine. 
^ . In the niidsC^ of these comnaotions, the fires o^ 
1*53 7 ' S"^^J^^^^ were seea to blase with unusual fierceness. 
* Those who^ had adhefcd W the pope> or those who fol-* 
lowed the doctrines^ o£ Luther; wtPt e^^r ^^ objects o^ 
loyal vengeance and eccleMafitital ptrse^Uon.' From the 
multiplied alterations which were made m the fis^bnal sys' 
Hems ot belief, mostly disawn up by Henry himself few kQew 
"What to think, or what to pfofess. They were ready enough, 
indeed, to follow his doctrmes^ h#tr inonis&t^t or cmitradic^ 
tory soever ; but as-he was c«atinually ehanging ttiem him^ 
self, they cmild hardly pursue so^t as he advanced before 
them. Thomas Cromwell, raised by the kihg's ci^nce from 
being a blaeksmilh's soli to Be a rayal favourite, (£br tyrantsf* 
ever rs^e their favourites fipom the lowest of the people) to-- 
gether with Cmnmer^ now liecome archbi^c^of Canterbury, 
were both sesn to fiivoor the refbrmati<m wkh iill their en- 
deavours. On the other hand, Gard&ier bishop of Winches- 
ter, together with the duke of Norfolk, were for leading the 
king back to his original superstition. JBh fact, Henry sub- 
mitted to neither ^ his pride had long iken so inflamed by 
flattery, that he thought hunself entitled t«^ regulate, by his^ 
own single opinion, the religious failh of the whole nation. 

Soon after, na less than five hundred persons were im* 
prisoned for contradictxtig tlie opmions delivered in the bloody 
statute ; and received protectfon only from the lenity of Crom-, 
%vell. X^ambert, a schoolmaster, and doctor Barnes, wheJMd 
been instrumental in Lambert's execution, felt the severity 6§ 
the persecuting spirit j and by a l»ll in parliament, without 
any tiial, were condenmed ^ tSie &^me%^ diseussiiig theolo|^ 
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cat questions at the very stake. With Barnes were executed 
one Gei*ard and Jerome, for the same Opinions. Three Catho- 
lics also, whose names were Abel, Featherstone, and Powel, 
Avere dragged upon the same hurdles to execution ; and de« 
clared that the most grievous part of their punishment, was 
the being coupled with such heretical miscreants as were 
united in the same calamity. • 

• During these horrid transactions,^ Henry was resolved to 
take another queen,* Jane Seymour having died in childbed ; 
and after some negociation upon the continent) he contracted 
a marriage with Anne of Cleves, his aim being, by her means, 
to fortify his alliances with the princes of Germany. His 
aversion, however, to the queen secretly increased'every day : 
and he at length resolved to ^et rid of her and his prime mini- 
ster together. He had a strong cause of dislike to him for 
his late unpropitious alliance ; and a new motive was soon add- 
ed for increasing his displeasure. Henry had fixed his affec- 
tion on Catharine Howard, niece to the duke of Norfolk ; and 
the only niethod of g^tifying this new passion was, as in 
former cases, discarding the present queen to make room for 
a new one. The duke of Norfolk had long been Cromwell':* 
moital enemy, and eagerly embraced this opportimity to dc- 
•stroy a man he considered as his rival. He, therefore, made 
use of all his niece's arts to Tuin the favourite j and when his 
project was Tipe for execution, he t>btained a «ommission 
frona the king, to arrest Cromwell for high treason. Hi^ dis- 
grace was no sooner known, than all his friends forsook him, 
except Cranmer, who-^rote such a letter to Henry in his be- 
half, as no other man in the kingdom would have presumed 
to offer. However, he was accused in parliament of heresy 
and treason: and withoutheing ever heard in his o^vn defence, 
condemned to- suffer the pains of death as the king should 
•think proper to direct. When he was brought .to the scaf- 
fold, his regard for his son hindered hinx from expatiatint^- 
upon his own innocence ; he thanked God for bringing hini 
to that death for his transgressions, confessed he had often 
been seduced, but that he now died in the catholic faith. 

But the measure of his severities was not yet filled up. He 
had thought himself very happy in his new marriage. He was 
so captivated with the queen's accomplishments, that he gave 
•public thanks for his felicity, and desired his confessor to join 
•with him in the same thanksgiving. This joy, however, was 
of very short duration. While the king was at York, upon 
-an intended conference with the kin?: of Scotland, a man of 
the name of Lassels waited upon Cr.tftoxer at Londmi ; and 
from the information of this man's sister, who had been ser^ 
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; Id the duchess dowager of Norfoik^ he gave a rety sur^ 
piisiiig ^kxoimtaf the queen's ijOCGOtmeDce. When the queen 
was first mmmrd relative to her cnme^ she denied the 
cbai^; but afterwards finding that her accomplices were hev 
accusoSy she copfrssrd her incontinence before marriage^ 
but denied her having dfiahonoured the king's bed since their 
anioii. Three maids c^ honour, who weoe admitted to her 
secrets^ still farther %lledged her ^;iitlt ; and some of then> 
confessed haying passed ^e night m the same bed with her 
and her lovers. The servile parliament, i^n b^s inform^ 
ed of the queen's crime and confesuon, quickly mind her 
guilty, «nd petitioned the king that she might be punished 
with death ; that the same penalty might be inflicted on the 
lady Rochford, the accomplice in her debaucheries ; and that 
her grandmother, the duchess dowser of Norfolk} together 
with her &ther, mother, and nine others, men and women, 
as having been privy to the queen's irregularities, should par-' 
ticipate m her punishment. With this petition the kmg was 
most graciously pleased to agrees ^ey were condemned ur 
death by an act of attainder, which at the same time made it 
capital for all persons to oMiceal their knowledge of the de-' 
baucheries of any future queen. It was also ^laeted, that if 
the king married any woman who had^en meontinent, tak-^ 
ing hefvfor a true maid, she should be guilty of treason, in> 
case she did not previously reveal her guilt. Th€^ people made 
merry with this absurd and brutal statute ; and it was said, that> 
the king must henceforth look out for awidow. After idl thes^ 
laws were passed, in which the most w(»iderful circumstance 
is, that a body of men could ever be induced to give their con-^ 
sent, the que«^ was beheaded on Tower-hill, together wkh, 
the lady Rochford, who found no^reat degree of compassion^. 
as she had herself before tampered in blood. 
. -J In about a year after the death of die last queen^ 
154.3 Henry once more changed his condition by marry mg 
*' his sixth and last wife, Cathar&e Parr, who according^ 
to the ridiculous suggestions of the people, was, in &ct, a^ 
widow. She was the wife of the late loid Latimer ; and was 
considered as a woman of dlscretk»i and virtue. She had a!-^ 
ready passed the meridian of lifo, and managed this capricious 
tyrant^s temper with prudence and saccessr 

Still, however, the king's severity to his sxAjects continu- 
ed as fierce as ever, for some time he had been incommo- 
ded by an ulcer in his leg ; the pain of which, added to his 
corpulence, and other inftrmlties, increased his natural iras- 
cilaiitf to suchadcgrd^, that scarce any of his domestics ap- 
proached luxn withoot terror.^ It was not to be exyectedr 
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therefore, that any who differed from him in opinion, should, 
«t this time particularly, hope for pardon. 

Though his health iw» declining apace, yet his implacable 
cruelties were not the less frequent. His resentment were 
feUff^sed indiscriminately to all ; at one time a protestant, and 
at another a catholic, was fte object of his seveiity. The 
duke of Norfolk^ and his son, the earl of Sorry, were the last 
who felt the injustice of the tyrant's groundless suspicions. 
The duke was a ndbleman who had ser\'ed the king with ta- 
lents and fidelity ; his son was a young man of the most pro- 
mising hopes, who excelled in every accomplishment that 
became a scly>lar, a courtier, and a soldier. He excelled in 
all the militaiy exercises which were then in request ; he en- 
couraged the fine arts by his practice and example ; and it is 
remarkable, that he was the first who brought our language, 
in his poetical pieces, to any degree of refinement. He ce- 
lebrated the fair Geraldina in all his sonnets, and maintained 
her superior beauty m all places of public contenUon. Th^se 
<)ualificatk>ns, however, were no safeguard to him against 
Henry's suspicions ; he had dropt some expressions of re- 
sentment against the king's ministers, upon being displaced 
fh>m the government of Boulogne ; and the whole family was 
become ol^oxious from the late incontincncy of Catharine 
Howwd, the queen, who was executed. From these motives, 
therefore, private orders were given to arrest the father and 
son ; and accordingly they were arrested both on the same 
day, and confined to the. Tower. Surry being a comijioner, 
his trial was the more *expeditious ; and as to proofs, there 
were many informers base enough to betray the intimacies 
of private confidence, and all the connections of blood. . The 
duchess dowager of Richmond, Surry's own sister, enlisted 
herself among the number of his accusers ; and Sir Richard 
Southwell also, his most intimate friend, charged him with 
infidelity to the king. It would seem, that at this dreary period, 
there was neither faith nor honour to be found in all the na- 
tion : Surry denied the charge, and challenged his accuser 
to single combat. This favour was refiised him, and it was 
alledged that he had quartered the arms of Edward the Con- 
fessor on his escutcheon, which alone was sufiicicnt to con- 
vict him of aspiring to the crown. To this he could make no 
reply ; and, indeed, any answer would have been needless ; 
for neither parliament nor juries, during this reign, seem to 
be ginded by any other proofs, but the will of the crown. 
This young nobleman was, therefore, j;;ondemned for^igh 
treason, notwithstanding his eloquent & -d spirited defence j 
and the sentence was soon after exe^iuted upon him on Tow- 
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cr-hiU. In the mean time the duke endeavoured to ifioIHIJr 
the king by letters and submissions : but the monster's hard 
Jieart was rarely subject to tender impressions. The pariia- 

. j^ ment meeting on the fourteenth day of Janyary, a bill 
y^ljz' of attainder was found against the duke of Norfolk; as 

^ * it was thought he coukl not so easily have been convict- 
ed on a fair hearing by his peers. The death wsurant waft 
made out, and immediately sent to the Tower. The duke 
prepared for death ; the foUowing morning was to be his last ; 
)3ut an event of greater consequence to the kingdom interve- 
ned, and prevented his executitHi, 

The king had been for some time approaching fast towards 
his end ; and for several days all those alx>ut his person plain- 
ly saw that his speedy death was inevitable. The disorder 
in his leg was now grown extremely painful : and this, added 
lo his monstrous corpulency, which rendered him unable to 
stir, made him more furious than a chained lion. He had 
been ever stem and severe ; he was now outrageous. In this 
state he had continued for near four years before his death , 
the terror of all, and the tormentor of himself ; his courtiers 
having no inclinadon to make an enemy of him, as they were 
more ardently employed in conspiring the death of each other. 
In tliis manner, therefore, he was suffered to struggle, with- 
out any of liis domesdcs having the courage to warn him of 
his approaching end, as more than, once during this reign, 
pereons had been executed for foretelling tlie death of the 
king. At last, Sir Anthony Denny had courage to disclose 
to him this dreadful secret ; and, contrary to his usual custom, 
he received the tidings with an expression of resignation. 
His anguish and remorse were at this time greater than can 
be expressed ; he desired that Ci'anmer might be sent for ; 
but before that prelate could anive he was speechless. Cran- 
nier desired him to give some sign of lus dying in the faith 
of Christ ; he squeezed his hand, and immediately expired, 

. j^ after a reign of thirty-seven years and nine months, in 
- * -* the fifty-sixth year of his age. Some kings have been 
tyrants from contradiction and revolt ; some from be- 
ing misled by favourites ; and some from a ^irit of pany : 
but Henry was cruel from a depraved disposition alone-; cixi- 
el in government, cruel in religion, and cniel in his family. 
Our divines have taken some pains to vindicate the chainicior 
of this brutal prince, as if his and our reformation ha4,aiiy 
connexion with each other. There is nothing so absurd m \Q 
defend the one by tiie other ; the most noble design^i ane of* 
ten m-ought about b^the mQst vicious instruments. , ; 
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CHAP. XXIV. 



EDWARD VI. 

A. D. 1546 — 1553. 

HENRY the Eighth was succeeded on the throne by hij* 
only son Edward the Sixth, now in the ninth year of hi* 
age. The late king in his will, which he expected would be 
implictlly obeyed, fixed the majority of the prince at the 
completion of his eighteenth year; and in the mean time ap- 
pointed sixteen executors of his will, to whom, during the 
minority, he entrusted the government of the king and king- 
dom, the duke of Somerset, tis protector, ^ being placed at 
their head. 

The protector, in his schemes for advancing the reforma- 
tion, had always recourse to the counsels of Cranmer, who, 
b^ing a man of moderjjjion and prudence, was averse to violent 
changes, and determined to bring over the people by insensi- 
ble innovations. A committee of bishops and divines had been 
appointed by a council to frame a liturgy for the service of the 
church : and this work ^as executed with great moderation, 
precision, and accuracy. A law was also enacted, permitting 
priests to marry ; the ceremony of auricular confession, 
though not abolished, was left at the discretion of the people, 
who were not displeased at being freed from the spiritual ty- 
ranny of their instructors ; the doctrine of the real presence 
was the last tenet of popery that was wholly abandoned by the 
people, as both the clergy and laity were loth to renounce so 
miraculous a benefit as it was asserted to be. However, at 
last, not only this, but all the principal opinions arid practices 
of the Catholic religion, contrary to what the Scripture au- 
thorises, were abolished ; and the reformation, such as we 
have it, was almost entirely completed in England. With all 
these innovations the people and clergy in general ac- . ^ 
quiesced ; and Gardiner and Bonner were the only per- , Z /g * 
sons whose opposition was thought of any weight ; 
they were, therefore, sent to the, Tower, and threatened witli 
the king's further displeasure' in case of disobedience. 

For all these acts the protector gained great applause and 
popvilarity ; but he was raised to an enviable degree of emi- 
nence, and his enemies were numerous in proportion to his 
exaltation. Of all the ministers of that time in the council, 
Dudley, ^oi of Warwick, was the most artful, ambitiop;, 
and unprincipled*. Resolved, at any rate, to possess the prm- 
cipal place mwler the king, he cared not what meai^s weie t^ 
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be used ill acquiring it. However unwilling to throw off the 
mask, he covered the most exorbkant views under the fairest 
appearances. Having associated himself with the earl of 
Southampton^ he formed a strong party ini the council, who 
were determined to free themselves from the controul the 
protector assumed over them. That nobleman was, in fact, 
now growing obnoxious to a very prevailing party in the king- 
dom. He was hated by the noblee for his superi«^r magnifi- 
cence and power j he was hated by the catholic party for hi3 
regard to tlie refbrmatk^n ; he was disliked by many fof his se- 
verity to his brother: besides the great estate he had raised at 
the expence of the church and the cro^vn, rendered him ob- 
* noxious to all. The palace which he was then building in the 
Strand, served also by its magnificence> and still more by the 
amjust methods that were taken to raise it, to expose him to 
the censures of the public. The parish church of St. Mary, 
with three bishops* houses, were pulled down to fumidi 
ground and materials for the structure. • 

He was soon afterwards sent to^ the Tower, and the chief 
article of which hp was accused, was his usurpation of the 
government, and the taking all power into his oivb l^ai;)^; 
but his great riches was the real cause. Several others of a 
slighter tint were added to invigorate this accusation, but nooe 
of tliem could be said to amount to high treason. In conse- 
quence of these, a bill of attainder was preferred ag^st him 
in the house pf lords ; but Somerset contrived, for this time, 
to elude the rigour of their sentence, by having previously, 
ion his knees, confessed the charge before the members of the 
council. In consequcnpe of this ponfession, he was deprived, 
of all his offices and goods, together with a great part of his 
landed estat^^ which was forfeited to the use of tlie crown. 
This fine fm his estate wa§ soon after remit;ted by tiie king> 
and Sonierset once more, contrary to the expectation of afli 
recovered his liberty. He was even re^admitted into the 
council ; happy for him if his ambition had not revived with 
•liis security;. ' ^ ^ 

• In fact, l\c could not help now and then bursting riut into 
invectivps against the king and goverament, which were quicfc- 
ly carried to his secret enei»y the earl of Warwick, ^YhQp^ 
now become ijuke of Northumberland. As he was sui^ceund- 
ed with that nobleman's creatures, they took care tVJi^veal 
all the designs which they had themselvn? first $«^|:i^ted; 
^and Somerset soon found the fatal effects of his*nvai'^*>^^ 
ment- He was, by Northumbeirland's comm^tt^r w***^ 
-mth many more accused of being his partisan^; aii«i4t« wasj 
jyitji his wife, the duchess, also thrown into prjls^Q. . ii^^^ 
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BOW accused of having "formed a design to raise an insurrec-' 
tion in the North ; of attacking tlie train bands on a muster- 
day ; of plotting id secure the Tower, and to excite a rebellion 
in London. These charges he strenuously denied ; but he con-' 
fessed to one of as heinous a nature, which was, that he had 
laid a project for murdering Northumberland, Northampton, 
and Pembroke, at a banquet, which was to be given thenirby 
lord Paget. He was soon after brought to a trial before the 
marquis of Winchester, who sat as high steward on the occa- 
sion, with twenty -seven peers more, mcluding Northumber- 
land, Pembroke and Northampton, who were at once his 
judges and accusers ; and being found guilty, was brought to 
1 the scaffold on Tower-hill, where he appeared without the least 
emotion, in the midst of a vast concourse of the populace, by 
whom he was beloved. He spoke to them with great com- 
posure, protesting that he had always promoted the service 
of his king, and the interests of true religion, to the best of 
his power. The peo^e attested their belief of what he said, 
by crying out, " It is most true.'* An universal tumult was 
beginning to take place, but Somerset desiiing them to be 
sUU, and not interrupt his last meditation j5, but to join with 
him in prayer, he laid down his head, and submitted to the 
stroke of the executioner. 

In the mean time, NorthUlnberljmd had loitg aimed at the" 
first authority ; and the infirm state of the king's health opened 
alluring prospects to his ambition. He represented to that 
young prince, that his sisters, Mary and Elizabeth, who 
ifrcre appointed by Henry's will to succeed, in failure of | di- 
rect heirs to the crown, had been both declared illegitimate 
by parliament ; that the queen of Scots, his aunt, stood ex- 
cluded by the king's will, and being an alien, also, lost all 
right of succeeding; and as the three princesses were thus 
legally excluded, the succession naturally devolved to the 
marchioness of Dorset, whose next heir was the lady Jane 
Grey, a lady every Way accomplished for government, as 
well by the charms of her person as the virtues and acquire- 
ments of her mind. The king, who had long submitted to 
all the politic views of this designing minister, agi'eed to have 
the succession submitted to council, where Northumberland 
had in&uence soon after to procure an easy concurrence. 

mean time, as the king's health declined, the minis- 

■ to strengthen his own interests and connections. 

ra was to secure the interests of the marquis of 

r of lady Jane Grey, by procuring for him the 

of. Suffolk, which was lately become extinct. 

;$ difegcd this nobleman, he then proposed a match 
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between hb fourth son lord Guilford Dudley,and the lady Jane 
Grey, whose interests he had been at so much pains to ad- 
TAnce. Still bent on spreading his interests as widely as pos-> 
6i()le, he married his own daughter to lord Hastings ; mid 
had these marriages solemnized with all possible pomp and 
festivity. Meanwhile, Edward continued to languish; and 
sevend fatal symptoms of a consumption began to appear. It 
•was hoped, however, that his youth and temperance might 
get the better of his disorders; and from their love, the peo- 
ple were unwilling to think him in danger. It had been ro- 
marked, indeed by some, that his health was visibly seen to 
decline, from the time that the Dudleys were brought about 
his person. The character of Northumberland might have 
justly given some colour to suspicion ; and his moving ail, ex- 
cept his own emissaries from about the king, still farther in- 
creased the distrusts of the people. Northumberland, how- 
ever, was no way uneasy at their murmurs; he was assidu- 
ous in his attendance upon the king, «nd professed the most 
anxious concern for his safety ; but still drove forward his darl- 
ing scheme of transferring the succession to his ovm daugh- 
ter-in-law. 

The young king was put into the hands of an ignorant wo-, 
man, who very confidently undertook his cure. After the use 
of her medicines, all the bad symptoms increased to a most 
violent degree; he felt a difficulty of speech and breathing; 
Julv 6 ^^* pulse failed, his legs swelled, his colour became 
1553 ' ^^^^^' *"^^ i»any other symptoms appeared of his ap- 
proaching end. He expired at Greenwicju in the 
sixteenth year of his age;, and the seventh of his i^igh, great- 
ly regrettedjjy all, as his early virtues gave a prospect of the 
continuance of a happy reign. 



CHAP. XXV. 

MARY. * 
A.. D. 1553—1558. 

UPON the death of Edward, two candidates put in tlielr 
pretensions to the crown : Mary,.- Henry's daughter by ' 
Catharine of Arragon, relying on the justice of h^r cause ; 
and lady Jane Grey, being nominated in the'la^ ywmg 
king's will, and upon the support ofthe duke of Noxtftu^^^i - 
kftd, her fcither-in-law. Mary was strongly b]g(H|^-f4&:tiie ^ 
popish superstitions, having been bred up among ci»£^Qi£p, I 
and hayinj^ been even taught to prefer m^lyrdom f^|^^&- ' 
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al of belief. As she had lived in continual restramt, she was 
reserved and gloomy : she had, even during the life of her 
father, the resolution to njaintam her seniitnents, and refu- 
sed to comply with his new institutions. Her zeal had render- 
ed her furious: and she was not less blindly attached to her 
religious opinions, than to the popish clergy who maintained 
them. On the other hand* Jane Grey was strongly attached 
to Ae reformers j and though yet but sixteen her judgment 
had attained to such n degree of maturity, as few have been 
found to possess. All historians agree, that the solidity of 
her understanding, improved by continual api^cation, ren- 
dered her the Ironder of her age. Jane, who was in a great 
measure ignorant of all the trai^sactions in her fevour, was 
rtruck with equal grief and surprise when *he received intel- 
ligence of them. She shed a flood c^^rSy appeared incon- 
solable, and it was not without the ti^H| difficulty that she 
yielded -to the entreades 6i NorthtimJ|Mid, and the duke 
her father. Orders were given,- also, Mr proclaiming her 
throughout the liingdom ; but these were %ut very remissly 
obeyed. Wheft she was proclairhed in the city, the people 
heard her accessictti made public without any signs of plea- 
sure ; no applause ensued, and' soihe even expressed their 
Scorn and contempt, - 

In the* mean time, Mar*y, ^h6 had retired, ^pon the news 
(tf the king's death, to Kenning-*hall, in Norfolk, sent circular 
kttersto all the great towns and nobility in the kingdom, re- 
blinding them of her right, -and commanding them to pro- 
claim her. withotit delay. Her cldms soon became irresisti- 
ble; in a IRtle time she found herself at the head of forty 
thousand men ; while the Few who attended Northumberland, 
continued irre^lute ^ and he even feared to lead them to the 
cncounter.- 

Lady Jane, thus finding that all Was lost, resigned her roy- 
alty, which she had held but ten days, with marks of real sa- 
tisfaction, and retired with her mother to their own habitation. 
Northumberland also, who found his afFairs desperate, and 
Aat It -w^as impossible to stem the tide of popular opposition, 
attempted to quit the kingdom ; but he was prevented by the 
tend of pensioner guards, who informed him that he must 
stay to justify their cotiduct in beiftg led out against their law- 
ful sovereign. Thus circumvented on all sides, he delivered 
himself up to Mary, and was soon after executed in a sum- 
tnary way. Sentence was also pronounced against lady Jane 
and lord Guildford, but without any intention, for the pre- 
sent, <tf putting it in execution. 

Mwy now entered I^ondori, and with very little effu&ion of 
. L2 
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blood, saw herself joyfully proclaimed, and peaceably setded 
on the throne* This was a flattering prospect, but soon this 
pleasing phantom was dissolved* Mary was morose, and a 
bigot ; she was resolved to give back their former power to 
the clergy ; and thus once more to involve the kingdom in all 
the horrors it had just emerged from. Gardiner, Tonstal, Day, 
Heath, ai>d Vesey, who had been confined, or suffered losses 
for their catholic opinions, during the late reigits were taken 
from prison, reinstated i|i their sees, and their former sentai" 
ces repealed. 

~ A parliament, vlilch the que^ called soon after, seemed 
%villing to concur in all her measures ; they at one blow re- 
pealed all the statutes with regard to religion, which had pass- 
ed during the reign of her predecessors ; so tliat the national 
religion was agam nl^d on the same footing on which it 
stood at the death fl^P^i*y the Eighth. 

While religion ^i^Hntis turning to its primitive abui^s, the 
queen's ministers JB were willing to strengthen her power 
by a catholic aliiap^e, had been for some time looking out far 
a proper consort ; they pitched upon Philip, prince of Spain, 
and son of the celebrated Charles the Fifth. In order to avoid, 
as much as possible, any disagreeable remonstrances from the 
people, the articles of man-iage were drawn as favourable as 
possible to the interests and honour of England ; and this in 
some measure stilled the clamours that had already begun 
against it ; yet the discontents of the people rose to the pitch 
of an insurrection, headed by Sir Thomas Wyat ; but Wyat 
being made prisoner, was condemned and executed with some 
of his adherents. 

But what excited the compassion of the people most of all 
•was, the execution of lady Jane Grey, and her husband lord 
Guilford Dudley, who were involved hi the punishment, 
though not in the guilt, of this insurrection. Two days after 
Wyat was apprehended, lady Jane and her husband were orr 
dered to prepare for death » Lady Jatie, who had long before 
seen the threatening blow, was no way surprised at the mes- 
sage, but bore it with heroic resolution j and being informed 
that she had three days to prepare, she seemed displeased at 
so long delay. On the day of her execution, her 4iusband de- 
sired permission to see her; but this she refused, as she 
knew the parting would be too tender for her fortitude to 
withstand. The place at first designed for their exe|ti4onwas 
without the Tower ; but their beauty, youth, and %mc]|Rence, 
being likely to raise an insurrection among the pesM^le, orders 
were given that they should be, executed within thf Verge of 
the Tower., Lord Dudley was the first who suiOfered f i«jd 
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v]ule the lady Jane was conducting to the place of execution, 
the ofEcers of the Tower met her hearing along the headless 
body of her husband streaming with blood, in order to be in- 
terred in the Tower chapel. She looked on the corpse for 
&om3 Ume without any emotion ; and then, with a ^gh, de-^ 
sired them to proceed. On the scaffold she made a speech, 
in which she aliedged, that her offence was not the having 
laid h^rhjmd upon the crown, but the not rejecting it with suf- 
ficient constancy ; that she had less erred Uirough ambition 
than fifial obedience j and she willingly accepted death as the 
only atonement she could make to the injured state ; and was- 
ready by her punishment to shew, that kmoeeace is no plea 
in excuse for deeds that tend to injure the commimity. After 
freaking to this effect^ she caused herself to be disrobed by 
her woman, and with a steady, serene countenance, submit- 
ted to the executioner. t. 

At the head of those who drove these violent measures for- 
"ward were Gardiner, bi^op of Winchester, and cardinal Pole, 
"Who was now returned from Italy. Pole, who was nearly al- 
lied to the royal family, had always conscientiously adhered 
to tlie catholic religion, and had incurred Henry's dlsplea-^ 
sure, not only by refusing to assent to his measures, but by 
-writing against him. It was for this adherence that he was 
cherished by the pope, and now sent over to England as leg-^ 
ate from the holy see. Gardiner was a man of a very differ- 
ent character ; his chief aim was to please the reigning 
prince ; and he had shewn already many instances of his pru- 
dent conformity. A persecution, therefore, began by the mar- 
tyrdom of Hooper, bishop of Gloucester, and Rogers, preben- 
daiy of St. Paul's. They were examined by commissioners 
appointed by the queen, with the chancellor at the head of 
them. 

Saunders and Taylor, two othel* clergymen, whose zeal had 
been distinguished in carrying on the reformation, were the 
next who suffered. Bonner, bishop of London, bloated at once 
with rage and luxury, let loose his vengeance without re- 
straint; and seemed to take a pleasure in the pains of the un- 
happy sufferers; while the queen, by her letters, exhorted him 
to pursue the pious work without pity or inten^uption. Soon 
after, in obedience to her commands, Ridley, bishop of Lon- 
don, and the venerable Latimer, bishop of Worcester, were 
condemed together. Ridley had been one of tlie ablest cham- 
pions for the reforra^ation ; his piety, learning, and solitlity of 
ju4^pDtent^ were admii*ed by his friends, and dreaded by his 
ei\^]n|ft;«. The night before his execution, he invited the 
iwa^isfeof Oxford and his wife to see him ; and when he be- 
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held them melted into tears, he himself appeared qilute un<^ 
moved, inwardly supported and comfdited ki that hour of age 
By. When he was brought f& the stake to be burnt, he found 
his old friend Latimer there before him. Of idl tiie prelates- 
of that age, Latimer was the most remarkabte fei: hi& unaf-^ 
fected piety, and the simplicity of his mannel*3. HeTiad never 

. learned to ^tterm courts; £md hb dpen rebuke WKs dreaded 
by all the great, who at tliat time too much deserved it. His- 
sermons, which rentaiai to this dajr, shew that he had much 
karrang, and much wit ; »Ki there is an air of sincerity run-- 
ning through them, not to be found elsewhere. When Ridley 
began to comfort his ancient friend^ Latimer, on hi& part, was 
as ready to return the kind office. *' Be of 'good cheer, bro-- 
ther," cried he, " we shall tMs ^y kindle such k torch m 
Englsmd, as I trust in God shall never be extinguished." A 
funous bigot ascended to preach to them and the people, 
while the fire was preparing : and Ridley ga^re a rnost seri- 
ous attention to tiis discourse. No way distracted by the pre-- 
parations shout him, he heard him to the last ; and then told 
him, that he was^ready to answer all that he had preached 
upcm, if he were permkted a short indulgence : but this was- 
refused him. At length fiffe was set to the pile ? Latimer 
was soon out of ptiin, bpt l^idley contimied to suffer much 
k)nger, his legs being ccwsumed before the fire reached his* 
vitals. 

Archbishop Cranmer*s death ^Ho WW soon after, and struck' 
the whole nation with horror. His love of life had formerly 
prevailed. In ah unguarded moment he was induced to sign* 
a paper condemning the reformation ; and no\V his enemies, 
as we are told o£ the devil;- after havitig rendered him com^ 
pletely wretched^ resolved to destroy himi-. Being led to the 
stake, and the fire beginning to be kindled, round him, he 
stretched forth his right hand, and held it in the fiames, till 

fc^ was consumed,^ while he frequently cried out, in the midst 
of ^is sufferings, *< That u^iworthy hand I'* at the same time 
exhibiting no appearance of pain or disorder.- When the fire 
attacked his body he seemed to be quite insensible of his tor-^ 
tures ; his mind was occupied wholly upon the hopes of a fu- 
ture reward. After his body was destroyed his heart was found 
entire ; an emblem of the constancy with which he suffered. 
It was computed, that during this persecutipn, twp hundred 
and seventy -seven persons suffered by fire, besides those 
punished by imprisonment, fines, and confiscations. Amdng^ 
those who suffered by fire, were five bishops-, twenty-onecltlr*. 
gymen, eight lay gentlemen, eighty-four tradesmen^ <3^e- 
hundred husbandmen, fifty-five women, and four childrekk 
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All tliia was terrible ; and yet the temporal affairs of the king- 
dom did not seem to be more succes^ul. 

Calais, that had now for above two hundred years . «- 
been in the possession of the English, was attacked, |ss7 
and by a sudden, unexpected assault, being blocked up 
pn every side, was obliged to capitulate ; so that in less than 
eight days the duke of Guisfc jj^covercd a city that had been 
in possession of the English since the time of Edwai'd the 
Third, and which he had spent eleven months in besieging. 
This loss filled the whole kingdom with muitnurs, and the 
queen with despair : she was heard to say, that when dead, 
the name of Calais would be found engraven on her heart. 
. These complicated evils, a murmunng people, an increas- 
ing hei^sy, a disdainful husband| and an unsuccessful war, 
made dreadful depredations on Mary's constitution. She be- 
gan to appear consun^tive, and this rendered her mind blill 
more morose and bigotted* The people now, therefore, be- 
gan to turn their thoughts to her successor; and the princess 
£,lizabeth came into a greater degree of consideration than 
before. 

. Mary had long been in a very declining state of health j 
and having mistaken her dropsy for a pregnancy, she made 
use of an improper regimen, which had increased tlie disorder. 
Every reflection now tormented her. The consciousness of 
being despised by her subjects, and the prospects of Eliza- 
beth's succession, whom she hated ; all these preyed upon 
her mind, and threw her into a lingering fever, of which she 
died, after a short and unfortunate reign of five years, four 
months, and eleven days, in the forty-tifiird year of her age. 



. CHAP. XXVL 

ELIZABETH. 
A. D. 1558—1602. 

NOTHING could exceed the joy that was diffused among 
the people upon the accession of Elizabeth, who now 
came to the throne without any opposition. 

This favourite of the people, from the beginning, resolved 
.upon reforming the church, even while she Mas held in the 
iionstradnts of a prison f and now upon coming to the cro\v n, 
she ii^diediately set about it. A parliament soon after com- 
plete what tlie pi-erogative had begun ; act aftei' act was 
pfii$j^^£«four of the reformation : and, in a single session, 
the^l^^ia'i^igion was establish^l as we at present have tlie 
rto^tiioy it- 
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A state of permanent felicity is not to be expected here j 
and Mary Stuart, commonly called Mary queen of Scots, wa» 
the first person who excited the fears or the resentment of 
Elizabeth. Henry the Seventh had marrifed his eldest daugh- 
ter, Margaret, to James, king of Scotland, who dying left no 
issue that came to maturity, ^)^pt Mary, afterwards sur- 
named queen of Scots. At ^ ^ry early age tiiis princess, 
being possessed di every accomplishment of person and 
mind, was married to Francis the dauphin of France, who 
dying left her a widow at the i^ of nineteen. Upon the death 
of Francis, Mary, the widoi/^, still seemed disposed to keep 
up the title ; but finding herself exposed to the persecution 
of the dowager queen, who now began to take the lead in 
France, she returned home to Scotland, where she found the 
people strongly impressed with the reformmg prmcipJes of 
th«4imes. A difference in religion between the sovereign 
&nA the peopk is ever productive ^ bad effects ; since it ia 
apt to produce contempt on the one side, and jealousy on the 
other. Mary could not avoid regarding the sour manners of 
the reformed clergy, who now bore sway among the Scotch^ 
without a mixture of ridicule Mid hatred ; while they, on the 
othet* K^d, could not look tamely on the gaieties and levities 
which she introduced among them, without abhorrence and 
resentment. The jealousy thus excited, began every day to 
grow stronger ; the clergy wdted only for some indiscretion 
• in tlie queen to fiy out ihto open opposition ; and her indis- 
cretion but too socai g^ve them a sufficient opportunity. 

Mary, upon her return, had married the earl of Damley ; 
but having been dazzled by the pleasing exterior of hei* new 
lover, she had entirely forgot to look to the accomplishments 
of his mind. Damley was a weak and ignoi'ant man ; violent, 
yet variable in his enterprises ; insolent, yet credulous, and 
easily governed by flatterers. She soon, therefore, began ta 
convert her admii'ation into disgust ^ and Damley, enraged 
at her increasing coldness, pointed his vengeance against 
every person he supposed the cause of this change in her 
sentiments and behavioun 

There was then in the court one David Rizzio, the son of 
a musician at Turin, himself a musician, whom Mary took 
into her confidence. She consulted him on all occasions ; no 
favours could be obtained but by his intercession, ahd^ll suit- 
ors were first obliged to gain lUzzio to their interests, by pre- 
sents or by flattery. It was easy to persuade a man of Dam- 
ley's jealous uxorious temper, that Rizzio was the person who 
had estranged the queen's affections from him ; and a sur- 
jenise once conceived became to him a certainty. . He soon, 
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therefore, consulted some of the loi^s of his party, vho ac- 
companying him into the queen's apartment, where Rizzio 
then was, they dragged him into the antichaniber, where he 
was dispatched with fifty-^ix wounds ; the unhappy princess 
continuing her Jaraentadons, while they were perpetrating 
their horrid* intent. Being infornned, however, of his fate, 
Mary at cmce dried her tears, and sjdd she would weep no 
more, for she wo\ild now thii^k of revenge. 

She therefore concealed her resentment, and so far impo- 
sed upon DarBtley> her husband, that he put himself imder 
her protection, and soon aft^r attended her to Edinburgh, 
where he was told the place would be favourable to his decli- 
ning health. Mary lived in the palace of Holyrood-house ; 
but as tl^ situation of that place was low,' and the concourse 
of persons about the court necessarily attended with noise, 
which might disturb him in his present infirm state, she fit- 
ted up an apartment for him in -a solitary house at some dis- 
tance, called the Kirk of Field. Mary there gave him marks 
of kmdness and attachment; sh^ conversed cordially with 
him, and she lay some nights in a room under him. It was 
on the ninth of February that she told him she would pass 
that night in the palace, because the marriage of one of her 
servants was to be there celebrated in her presence. But 
dreadful consequences ensUfed. About tWo o'clock in the 
morning the whole city was much alarmed at hearing a great 
noise ; the house in which Damley lay was blown up with 
gunpowder. His dead body was found at some distance in a 
neighbouring field, but without ?u\y marks of violence or con- 
tusion. No doubt could be entertained but that Damley was 
murdered; and the general suspicion fell upon Bothwell, ^ 
person lately taken into Mary's favour, as the perpetrator. 

One crime led on to another; Bothwell, though accused 
of being stained with tlie husband's blood, though universally 
odious to the pcc^le, had the confidence, while Mary was on 
her way to Stirling, on a visit to her son, to seize her at the 
head of a body of eight hundred horse, and to carry her to 
Dunbar, where he forced her to yield to his purposes. It was 
then thought by the people that the measure of his crimes >vas 
complete ; and that he who was supposed to kill the queen^s 
busband, and to have offered \iolence to her person, could 
expect no m^cy ; but they were astonished upon finding, 
instead of disgrace, that Bothwell was taken into more than 
former favour ; and to crown all, tliat he was man^ied to Ma- 
ry, haNing divorced his own wife to procure this union. 

This was aiatal alliance to Mary ; and the people were 
twv wound up by the complication of her guilt,, to pay very 
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little deference to her authority. An association was formed 
that took Mary prisoner, and sent her into confinement to the 
castle of Lochleven, situated in a lake of that name, where 
she suffered all the severities of an unkind keeper, and an 
upbndding conscience, with a feeling heart. 

The calamities of the great, even though justly deserved, 
seldom Ml of creating pity, and procuring friends. Mary, 
by her charms and promises, had engaged a young gentle- 
man, whose name was George Douglas, to assist her in es- 
caping from the place where she was confined ; and this he 
effected, by conveying her in disguise in a smdl boat rowed 
by himself a-shorc. It was now that the news of her enlax^e- 
ment being spread abroad, all the loyalty of the people seem- 
ed to revive once more, and in a few days she saw herself at 
the head of six thousand men. 

A battle was fought at Langside, near Glasgow, which was 
entirely decisive against her, and now being totally ruined, 
she fled southwards from the field of battle with great preci- 
A n P^*^^*^^> *^^ came, with a few attendants, to the bor- 
1 sfift ^^ England, where she hoped for protection from 

' Elizabeth, who, instead of protecting, ordered her t6 
be put into confinement, yettreated her with all proper marks 
of respect. 

She was accordingly sent to Tutbury castle, in the county 
of Stafford, and put under the custody of the earl of -Shrews- 
bury ; where she had hopes given her of one day coming in- 
to favour, and that unless her own obstinacy prevented, an 
ticcommodation might at last take place. 

The duke of Norfolk was the only peer who enjoyed that 
highest title of nolMlity in England ; and the qualities of his 
mind corresponded to his high station. Beneficent, affable, 
and generous, he had acquired the affections of the people ; 
and yet, from his moderation, he had never alarmed the jea- 
lousy of the sovereign. He was at this time a widower, and 
being of a suitable age to espouse the queen of Scots, her own 
attractions, as well as his interests, made him desirous of the 
match. Elizabeth, however, dreaded such an union, and the 
duke was soon after made prisoner and sent to the Tower. 
Upon his releasement from thence, new projects were set on 
foot by the enemies of the queen and the reformed religion, 
secretly fomented by Rodolphi, an instrument in the court of 
Rome, and the bishop of Ross, Mary's minister in England. 
It was concerted by them, that Norfolk shpuld renew his de- 
signs upon Mary, and raise her to the throne, to whic^ it i$ 
probable he was prompted by passion as well" as mtete^^end 
this nobleman entering into their schemes, he from feerr^ at 
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first only aml»do\is, now became crimins^. Hi» 9^r?iuit$ 
irore brought to make a fuU coinfession of their master's guilt ; 
and th^ bishop of Ross, soon after, finding the whole disco^ 
vered, dkd not scruple to confirm their tedtimonf. The duke 
was instantly committed to the Tower, and ordered to pre- 
pare fta* his faiaJ. A jury of twenty-fire peers unanimously 
passed sentence upon him ; and the queen, four months af- 
ter, reluctantly signed the warrant for his executicMi. He died 
witJi great calmness and constancy ; and though he cleared 
himself of any disloyal intentions against the queen's authori* 
ty, he ac]siK>wledged the justice of the sentence by which he 
siiffered. 

These c<mspiracies served to prepare the way for Mary's 
ruin, whose great misfortunes proceeded rather from the vi* 
olence of her friends, than the malignity of her enemies. 
EUzabeth's mi^iisters had Ibng been waiting for some signal 
instmce of the captive queen's enmity, which they could ea- 
sily convert into treascm; and this was not long want- * j^ 
ing. About this time one John BaUard, a popish JC35' 
pnest, who had been bred in the English seminary at 
Rheims, resolved to compass the death of the queen, whom 
he considei^ as the enemy o£ his religion; and with that 
gloomy resolution came over to England in the disguise of a 
soldier, with the assumed name of Captain Fortescue. He 
bent his endeavours to bring about at once the project of an 
assasMnatJoiij an insurrection, and an invasion. The fii^t 
person lie addressed himself to was Anthony Babington, of 
Dethick, in the county of Derby, a young gentleman of good 
family, and possessed of a very plentiful fortune. This per- 
son had longbeen remarkable &r his zeal in the catholic cause, 
and in particular for his attachment to the captive queen. He 
therefore came readily into the plot, and procured the con- 
currence and assistance of some other associates in this dan- 
gerous undertaking. The next step was, to apprise Mary of 
the conspiracy formed m her favour, and this they effected 
by conveying their letters to her by means of a brewer >yho 
suppiied the family with ale, through a chink in tha wall of 
her qjartment. In these Batoington informed her of a de- 
sign laid for a foreign invasion, the plan of an insurrection 
at home, the scheme for her delivery, and the conspiracy 
for assassinating the usurper by sixno'ole gentlemen, as he 
termed them, all of them his pnvate friends, who, from tlie 
aeal whicli they bore the catholic cause, and her majesty's 
service, would undertake the tragical execution. To tljesti 
Mary i^p%d, that she approved highly of the design ; that 
the gentlemep might expect all the rewards which it shoukl 

M 
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be ever in her power to confer; and that the death <if Eli- 
zabeth was a necessary circumstance, previous to any further 
Attempts, either for her delivery, or the intended insurrection. 

The plot being thus ripe for execution, and the evidence 
agsdnst the conspirators incontestible, WaJMngham, who was 
privatdy informed of all, resolved to suspend th^ punish- 
ment no longer. A warrant was accordingly issued out for 
the apprehencfing of Babington and the rest of the coaispira- 
tors, who covered themselves with various disguises, and en- 
deavoured to keep themselves concealed. But they were soon 
discovered, thrown into prison, and brought to tmL In their 
examination they c<mtradicted each other, and tlie lead^« 
were obliged to make a full confession of the truth. Four- 
teen, were condemned and executed, sev^i of whom died ac* 
knowledgingtheir crime. 

The execution of these wretched men only prepared the 
way for one of still ^eater importance, in which a capdve 
queen was to submit to the unjust dedsions of those who had 
ho right, but that of power, to condemn her. According^ 
a commission was Issued to forty peers, with five judges, or 
the major part of them, to try and pass sentence upcm M&ry, 
daughter and heir of James the Fifth, king of Scotland, com* 
monly called queen of Scots and dowager o£ Frairce. 
Nov 1 1 Thirty rax of these commissioners arriving at the 
1586 '.^^^® of Fotheringay, preseirted her with a letter 
' from Elizabeth, commanding her to submit to a 
trial for her late conspiracy, l^he principal charge against 
her was urged by Sergeant Gaudy, who accused her with 
knowing, approving, and consenting to Babingtmi's conspi-* 
racy. This charge was supportedby Babington's confes8i<Hi, 
and by the copies which were taken of their correspondence, 
in which her approbation of the queer's murder was express- 
ly declared^ ' 

Whatever inight have been this qu£en!s offences, it is cer- 
tain that her treatment was very severe. She desired to be put 
in possession of such notes as she had taken preparative to 
her trial $ but this was refused her. She demanded a copf of 
her protest; but her request was not complied with: she even 
required an advocate to plead her cause against so many learn- 
ed lawyers, as had undertaken to urge her accusations, but 
all her demands were rejected; and, after an adjournment of 
some days, sentence of death was pronounced ^;$dnst her in 
the Star-chamber in Westminster, all the commiasicm^ ex- 
cept two being present. 

Whether Elizabeth was really sincere in her d^ai^eot re- 
luctance to execute Mary, is a question which, though utually 
given against^ her, I will not takeiipon me to ^t^^n^^ €er- 
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talnly there were grtat arts nscd by tfie c6urtiers to det< 
mine her to the side of severity ; as they had every thing 
fear from the resentment of Mary in case she ever succeed 
to the throne. Accordingly, the kingdom was now filled w 
mmours of plots, treasons, and insurrections ; and the que 
was continually kept in alarm by fictitious dangers. S 
therefore, appeared to be in great terror and perplexity ; i 
was observeid to sit much alone, and to mutter to hei'self 1: 
sentences, importing the difficulty and distress to which s 
was reduced. In this dtuation, she one day called her sec 
tary, Davison, whom she ordered to draw out secretly t 
warrant fbr Mary's execution, informing him, that she 
tended to keep it by her, in case any^attempt should be ma 
for the delivery of ^at princess. She signed the warrant, a 
then commanded it to be carried .to the chancellor to have 1 
seal affixed to it. Next morning, however, she sent two g< 
tiesron successively to desire that Daviscm would not go 
the chancellor, undi she should see him ; but Davison telli 
her that the warrant had been already sealed, she seemed c 
pleased at his precipitation'. Davison, who, probably, wisl 
himself to see the sentence executed, laid the affair before t 
council, who imanimously i^solved that the warrant shoi 
be immediately put into execution, and promised to just 
Davis(Hito the queen. Accordingly the fatal instrument \ 
delivered to Beaioj who summoned the noblemen to whon 
was directed, namely, the earls of Shrewsbury, Derby, Ke 
and Cumberland, and these together set out for Pothering 
castle, accompanied by two executioners, t6 dispatch th 
bloody commission r 

Mary heard of the arrival of her executioners, who ordei 
her to prepare^ for death by eig^t o'clock the next momii 
Early on the fiital morning she dressed herself in a rich ha 
of silk and velvet, the only one which she had reserved for t 
solemn occasion. Thomas Andrews, the under-sheriff of 1 
county, then entering the room, he informed her, that 1 
hour was come, and that he must attend her to the place 
execution. She replied, that she was ready ; and bidding 1 
servants fiurewel, she proceeded, supported by two of I 
guards, and followed the sheriff with a ser^ie, composed 
pect, with a long veil of linen on her head, and in her han 
crucifix of ivory. 

She then' passed into another hall, the noblemen and 
sheriff going: before, and Melvil, her master of the househc 
bearing iip her train ; where was a scaffold erected and 
iPered wilh black. As soon as she was seated, Beale begar 
read the^warrant for her execution. Then Fletcher, dear 
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Petert)orough, standing without the rails, repeated a ht^ 
exhortation, which she desired him to forbear, as she was 
firmly resolved to die in the catholic religion. The room was 
crowded with spectators, who beheld her with pity and distress 
while her beauty, though dimmed by age and affliction, gleam- 
ed throngh her sufferings, and was still remarkable in this 
&ta} moment The two executi<Miers kneeling, and asking 
her pardon, sha said she forgave them, and all the authors of 
her death, as freely as she hoped forgiveness from her Maker, 
and then once m<^ made a solemn protestation of her inno-^ 
cence. Her eyes were then covered with a linen handker-* 
chief; and she laid herself down without any fear or trepida- 
tion. Then reciting a psalm, and repeatmg a pious ejacula- 
tion, her head w^s severed from her body at two strokes, by 
the executioner. In contemplating the contentions of man- 
kind, we find almost ever both sides culpable ; Mary, what 
was stained with crimes that deserved punishment, was |Hit 
to death by a princess who bad no just pretennons to in^c# 
punishment on her equal. 

In the meantime Philip, king of Spain, who had long mo. 
ditated the destruction of Englaoid, and whose extensive pow- 
er gave him grounds to hope for success, now began to put 
his projects into execution. The point on whidx he rested 
hi5 glory, and the perpetual object of his schemes was, to 
.support the catholic religion, and exterminate the reformation. 
The revolt of his subjects in the Netherlands still more in« 
flamed his resentment against the English, as they had en- 
couraged that insurrection, and assisted the revolter^. He 
had, therefore, for some time, been making preparations to 
attack England by a powerful invasion ; and now every part 
of his vast empire resounded with the noise of armaments, and 
every art was used to levy supplieslbr that grand design . The 
marquis of Santa Croce, a sea officer of great reputation and 
en^erience, was destined to command the fleet, which con- 
sisted of a hundred and thirty vessels of a greater size than 
any that had been hitherto seen in Europe. The duke of 
Parma was to conduct the land forces, twenty thousand of 
whom were on board the fleet, and thirty-four thousand more 
were assembled in the Netherlands, ready to be transported 
into England ; no do^t was entertained of this fleet's success, 
and it was ostentatiously stiled the Invincible Armada. 

Nothing could exced the terror and consternation which all 
ranks of people felt in England upon news of this temUe Ar- 
mada being under sail to invade them.'*— A fleet of hot above 
tliirty ships of war, and those very small in companson, was 
all that was to oppose it by sea i and a&for i^esWing by land^ 
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that was supposed to be impossible, as the Spanish array was 
composed <k men well disciplined, and long inured to daiiger. 
Although the English fleet was much inferior in numbep 
and size of shipjnngto that of the enemy, yet it was much 
more manageable, the dexterity and courage of the mariners 
being greatly superior* Lord Howard of Effingham, a man 
of great courage and capacity, as lord Admiral, took on him 
the command of the navy. Drake, Hawkins, and Forbisher, 
the most renowiMd seamen in Europe, served under him ; 
while a small squadron, consisting of forty vessels, English 
and Flemish, commanded by lord Seymour, lay off Dunkirk, 
in order to intercept the duke of Parma. This was the pre- 
paration made by the English, while all tfie protestant pow" 
ers of Europe regarded this enterprise as the critical event 
whicb was to dec&e for ever the fate of their religion. 

In the mean time, while the Spanish Armada was prepar- 
ing to sail, the admiral Santa Cix)ce died, as likewise the vice- 
admirsd Paliano ; and the command of the expedition was 
given to the duke de Medina Sidonia^ a person utterly inex- 
perienced in sea affair* ; and this, in some measure, served to 
^strate the diBsigiv. But some other accidents also contri^ 
buted to its failure. Upon leaving the port of Lisbon^ tlie 
Armada next day met with a violent tempest, which sunk 
some of the Mnallest of their shipping, and obliged the fleet 
to put back: into harbour. After some time spent in refitting, 
they again put to sea ^ where they took a fisherman, who 
gave th^n the intelligence that the English fleet, hearing of 
Uie dispersion of the Armada in a storm, was retired back to 
Pl3rmouth harbour, and most of the- mariners discharged. 
From this false intelligence, the Spanish admiral, instead of 
gmng directly to the coast of Flanders, to take in the troops 
6t£^oned there, as he had been Instructed, resolved to sail to 
Plymouth, and destroy the shipping laid up int^at harbour. 
UmX Effingham, the English admiral, was very well prepared 
to receive them ; he was just got out of port when he saw the 
Spanish Armada coming full sail towards him, disposed in the 
form of a half moon, wid stretching seven miles from one 
extremity to the other. However, tlie English admiral, 
seconded by I^rake, Hawkins, and Forbisher, attacked the 
Armada at a distance, pouring in their broadsides with admi- 
rable dexterity. They did not chuse to engage the enemy 
more closely, because they were greatly inferior in the num- 
ber of ships, guns, and weight of metal ;. nor could they pre- 
tend to board such lofly ships without manifest disadvantage. 
However, two Spanish galleons were disabled and tiiken. As 
the Aiinada advanced up the Channel, the English btill fol- 
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lowed crfid infested their rear j and their fleet eoRtiiiQalty ^ 
creasing from different ports, they soon fotmd themselves m a 
capacity to attack the Spanish fleet more nearly f aad accord'- 
ingly fell upoin tbera, while they were taking sheher in the 
ix>rt of Calais. To increase their confusion, Howard to/ok. 
eight of his smaller ships, and filling them with con^nistible 
materials, sent them, as if they had been fire-<ahips, ©ne after 
the other, into the midst of the enemy. The SpsHuards takings 
them for what they seemed to be, immediately took flight m 
great disorder ; while the Englkh, profiting- by thdff panie^ 
took or destroyed aboi^t twelve of the enemy. 

This was a fatal blow to Spain : the di^e de MeAta ^do^ 
nia being thus driven to the coast of ZSealand^ held a council 
of war, in which it was resolved, that as their ammunition be-* 
gan to fail, as their ships had received great damage, and the 
duke of Parm^ had refused to ventttre his wemy \a^r their 
protection, they should return to Spain by aoihng Poimd tb«^ 
Orkneys, as the winds Were contrary to his passage directly^ 
back. Accordingly, they pmceeded northward, and were 
followed by the English fileet as far as Flamboroug^^^ftd, 
\vhere they were temWy shattered by a storm. Seventeen of 
the ships, having five thousand men on board, were afterwards 
cast away on the western isles, and the coast of Ireland. Of 
the whole Armada, three and fif^y ships only rettimed t^^ 
Spain in a miserable conditio!! ; and the seamen as well as 
soldiers who remained, only served, by their accounts, to in- 
timidate their countrymen from attempting to renew so dan-* 
gerous an expedidon. 

From being invaded, ^e En^sh, In their turn, attsK^ked 
the Spaniards. Of those who made the most signal figure iit 
the depredations upon Spain, was the young eai4 fHi Essex^ 
a nobleman of gree^t bravery, generosity, and genius ; and 
fitted not only for the foremost ranks in war by.his valour^ 
but to conduct the intrigues of a court by his eloquence and 
address. In all the masques which were then perfoATned, the 
carl and Elizabeth were generally coupled as partn^is ; and 
although she was almost sixty, and he not half so old, yet her 
vanity overloc^ed the disparity ; the world told her that she 
was youugj and she herself was willing to think so. This 
young eari*s interests in the queen*s affections, as may natu- 
rally be supposed, iHX)moted his interests in the state ; and he 
conducted aJl things at his discretion. But young alid ^x« 
perienced as he was, he at. length begs^ to iai£^y HU^ the 
popularity he possessed, and the flatteHes he recd^^'lficre 
given to Ids merits, and not to his fiavoui*. In a d^lmle I^^NIi^ 
the queen, between him and Burleigh, about thetflnitet^a 
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goTemor for Ireland, he 'was so heated ia the ^rgtiment that 
he e^rely forgot the dutiies of civility. He turned his back 
on the queen in a ccmtemptuous manner, which so provoked 
her reeentntest, that she instantly gave him a box on the ear* 
Instead of recc^ctmg himself, and making the submissions 
due to her sex and station, he clapped his hand to his sword, 
ttid awore he would not bear such usage even from her fa* 
ther. Thb ofifence, though very great, was overlooked by the 
queen ; she even re^nsta^ted Imn in her former i^vour, and 
her partiality seemed to have acquired new force from that 
short interrupdon of anger and resentment. The death also 
of his rival, lord Burleigh, which happened shortly after, seem-- 
ed to confirm his powerr At that time the earl of Tyrone 
headed the rebellious natives of Ireland ; who, not yet tho- 
roughly brought into subjection tothe English, took every 
opportunity to n^ake incursions upon the more civilized in*- 
habitants, and slew all they wei^ able to overpower. To sub- 
due these was an employment that Essex thought worthy of 
his ambition ^ nor were hb enemies displeased at thus re- 
moving a man fh>m court, where he- obstructed all their pri'^ 
Tate aims of prefermenir But it ended in his ruin. 

Instead of attacking ihe enemy in their grand retreat uv 
Ulster, he led his forces into the ^fovince of Munster, where 
he €»ily exhausted his strength, and lost his opportunity 
against a people who submitted at his approach, l^t took up 
arms again when he retired.- This issue of an enterprise, 
from which much was expected, did not iul to provoke the 
queen most sensibly ; and her anger was stMl more heighten- 
ed by the peevish and impa^nt letters, which he dsuly wrote 
to her and the council. But her resentinent against him was 
itUl more justly let loose, when she found, that leaving the 
place of his a{^K)intment, and without any permission de-^ 
manded or obtdbed/ he had returned from Ireland to make 
his complaints to herself in person. 

Though Etizabeth was justly offended, )^t he soon .. j< 
won upon her temper to pardon him. He was order- . 'zi' 
ed to continue a prisoner in his own house till the 
queen's further pleasure should be known, ai)d it is probable 
that the discretion of a few months might have re-instated him 
. m all his former employments ; but the impetuosity of his 
tharacter would not suffer him to wait for a slow redress of 
what he C(»xsidered as wronge, and the queen's refusing his 
request to continue him in Uie possession of a lucrative mo- 
tc^y of sweet wines, which he had long enjoyed, spurred 
him to the most violent and guilty measm*es. Having long 
^t wi& fond cceduUty on his great populai^ty, he began t« 
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hope, from the assistance of the ^ddy multitude, that w* 
venge upon his enemies in the council, which he supposed _ 
was denied him from the throne. His greatest dependence 
was upon the professions of the citizens of London, whose 
schemes of religion and govemmept he appeared entirely to 
approve ; and while he gratified the Puritans by railing at 
tlie government of the chm'ch, he pleased the envious, by 
exposing the faults of those in power. Among other crimi" 
nal projects, the result of blind rage and despair, it was re- 
solved that Sir Christopher Blount, one of his creatures, 
should, with a choice detachment, possess himself of the pa- 
lace gates ; that Sir John Davis should seize the hall, Sir 
Charles Davers the guard-chamber, while Essex himself 
should rush in from the Mews, attended by a body of his par- 
tizans, into the queen's presence, intreat her to remove his 
and her enemies, to assemble a new parliament, and to cw- 
rect the defects of the present administration. 

While Essex was deliberating upon the manner he should 
proceed, he received a private note, by which he was warned 
to provide for his. own safety. He now, therefwe, consulted 
with his friends touching the emergency of their situation f 
they wei*e destitute of arms and ammunition, while the guards 
at the palace were doubled, so that any attack there would be 
fruitless. W.hile he and his confidents were in consultation^ 
a person, probably employed by his enemies, came in as a 
messenger from the citizens, with tenders of friendship and 
assistance against all his adversaries. Wild as the project 
was of raising the city in the present terrible conjuncture, it 
was resolved on, but the execution of it was delayed till the 
day following. 

Early in the morning of the nexit day, he was attended by 
his friends, the eacls of Rutland and Southampton, the lord» 
Sandes, Parker, and Mounteagle, with three himdred per- 
sons of distinction. The doors of Essex-house were imme- 
diately locked, to prevent all strangers from entering: and 
the earl now discovered his scheme for raising the city more 
fully to all the conspirators. In the mean time. Sir Walter 
Raleigh sending a message to Sir Ferdinandp- Gorges, this 
officer had a conference with him in a boat on the Thames, 
and there discovered all their proceedings. The earl of Es- 
sex, who now saw that ajl was to be hazarded, resolved to ' 
leave his house, and to sally forth to n^ake an insurrection in 
the city. But he had made a very wrong estimate in expectr 
ing that popularity alone would aid him in time of d^)ger ^ 
Jae issued out v(hh about two hundred followers, armed only 
with swords J and in his passage to the city be was joined by 
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(he earl ofBedtod and lord CronpiweH. As he |vas^d throiigb 
the streets, he cried aloud, " For the queen I for the queen I 
a plot is laid fi>r mj life 1" hoping to engage the populace to 
rise; but they had recced orders iwm the mayor to keep 
within their houses, so that he was not joined by a single per^* 
son. Jn this manner^ attended by a few of his Showers, the 
jeat having privately retired, he macb towards the river; and 
taking a boat, arrived once more at £ssex*hotise, where he 
^gan to n^ke preparations for his defence. But his case 
was too desperate for any remedy from valour ; wherefore^ 
after demanding in vain for hostages, and conditions from 
his besiegers, he surrendered at discretion, requesting only 
civir treatment, and a fair and impartial hearing. 

Essex and Southampton were immediately carried to the 
frchbishop's palace at Lambeth, from whence they were next 
day conveyed to the 'Tower, and tried by their peers <m the 
nineteenth oi February following. Little could be urged in 
their defence f their guilt was too flagrant, and though it de- 
served pity, it could not meet an acquittal. Essex after con* 
damnation was vidted by that i-eligious hon^r which seemed 
to attend him in all his disgraces. He was terrified almost 
to despair by the ghostly remonstrances of his own chaplain ; 
he was reconciled to hi« enemies^ and made a full confessit^ 
^f his consparacy. It is alledged upon this occasion, that he 
had strong hopes of pardcm froan ^e irresolntion which the 
queen seemed to discover before she signed the warrant for 
his execution. She had given him formerly a ring, which 
she desired him to send her in any emergency of this naturSf* 
snd that it should procure his safety and protection. This 
ring was actually sent her by the countess of Nottiugliain, 
who being a concealed enemy to the unfortunate earl, never 
delivered it ; while Elizabeth was secretly fired at his obsti* 
nacy in making no application for mercy and forgiveness. 
The feet is, she appeared herself as much an object of pity, 
as the unfortunate nobleman she was induced to condemn* 
She signed the warrant for his execution, she xx>untermanded 
it> she again resolved on his death, and again felt a new re* 
tU5ii of tenderness. At last she gave her consent to his exe- 
cution, and was never seen to enjoy one happy day more. ' 

With the death of her fevourite Essex, ail Eiizabeth*s 
pleasures seemed to expire ; she aflenvards went through the 
business of the state merely from habit, but her satisfactions 
Were no more. Her (^stress was more than sufficient to de* 
•troy the remains of her constitution ; and her end was now visi- 
bly seen to approach. Her voice soon after left herj she fell 
mto a lethargic slumber^ wMch c^oiitinued some hours^ and 
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she expire gently without a groan, ift the seventieth year of 
her age, and the forty-fifth of her reign. Her character dif- 
fered with her circumstances ; in the beginning she was mo-- 
derate and humble ; toward^ the end of her reign, haughty 
and severe. Though she was possessed of excellent sense^ 
yet she never had the discernment to discover that she wantett 
beauty ; and to flatter her charms at the age of Mxty-five wa» 
the surest road to her favour and esteem. 

But whatever were her pei'sonal defects as a queen, she i» 
ever to be remembered by the English with gratitude. It is 
true, indeed, that she carried her prerogative in parliament 
to its highest pitch ; so that it was tacitly allowed in that as- 
sembly, that she was above all laws, and could make and un- 
make them at her pleasure ; yet still she was so wise and 
good, as seldom to exert that power which she claimed, and 
to enforce few acts of her prerogative, which were not for the 
benefit of her people. It is true, in like manner, that the 
English during her reign were put in possession of no new 
or splendid acquisitions ; but commerce was daily growing 
up among them, and the people began to find that the theatre 
of their truest conquests was to be on the bosom of the ocean. 
A nation which hitherto had been the object of every invasion, 
and a prey to every plunderer;^ now asserted its strength in. 
turn, and became terrible to its invaders. The successful 
voyages of the Spaniards and Portuguese began to excite their 
emulation ; and they planned several expeditions for discover- 
ing a shorter passage to the East Indies. The fiimous Sir 
"NValter Raleigh, without any assistance from government, 
colonized New England, while internal commerce was making 
equal improvements ; and many Flemings, persecuted in 
tlieir native country, found, together with their arts and in- 
dustry, an easy asylum in England. Thus the whole island 
seemed as if roused from her long habits of barbarity ; arts, 
. commerce, and legislation began to acquire new strength eve- 
ry day ; and such was the state of learning at that time, that 
some fix that period as the Augustan age of England. Sir 
'Walter Raleigh and Hooker are considered as among the first 
improvers of our language. Spenser and Shakespeare arc 
too well known as poets to be praised here : but of all man- 
kind, Francis Bacon, lord Varulam, who flourished in this 
reign, deserves, as a philosopher, the highest appktuse ; his 
style is copious and correct, and his wit is only s^ipassed by 
his learning and penetration. If we look through history, and 
consider the rise of kingdoms, we shall scarce find ^ instance 
•f a people becoming in so short a time, wise, powerfcl, and 
happy. Liberty, it is true, still continued to fluctuaWr 5 iyi- 
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zabeth knew her own power, and stretched it to the very 
verge of despotism ; but now that commerce was introduced, 
liberty soon after followed ; for there never was a nation per- 
fectly commercial, that submitted long to slavery. 



CHAP. XXVII. 

JAMES I. 

A. D. 1602—16^25. 

JAMES, the Sixth of Scotland, and the First of England, 
the son of Mary, came to the thftme with the universal 
approbation of all orders of the state, as in his person was 
united every, claim that either descent, bequest, or parliamen- 
tary sanction could confer. However, in the very beginning 
of his reign a conspiracy was set on foot, the particulars of 
which are but obscurely related. It is said to be begun by 
lord Grey, lord Cobham, and Sir Walter Raleigh, who were 
all condemned to die, l^t had their sentence ntiitigated by the 
king. Cobham and Grey were pardoned after that they had 
laid their heads on the block. Raleigh was reprieved, but 
remained in confinement many years afterwards, and at last 
suffered for this offence, which was never proved. 

Mild as this monarch was in toleratitai, there was a project 
contrived in the very beginning of his reign for the re-esta- 
blishment of popery, wW^h, were it not a fact known to all 
the world, could scarcely be credited by posterity. This was 
the gunpowder plot, than which a more horrid or terrible 
scheme never entered into the human heart^to conceive. 

The Roman catholics had expected great favour and indul- 
gence on the accession of James, both as a descendent of 
Mary, a rigid catholic, and also as having shewn some parti- 
ality to that religion in his youth ; but they soon discovered 
their mistake, and were at once surprised and enraged to find 
Jame^ on all occasions express his resolution of strictly exe- 
cuting the laws enacted against them, and in persevering in 
the c^iduct of his predecessor. This declaration determined 
them upon more desperate measures ; and they at length 
formed a resolution of destroying the king and both houses 
of parliament at a blow. The scheme was first broached by 
Robert C^tesby, a gentleman of good parts and ancient fami* 
tyitWho conceived that a train of gunpowder might be so 
placed under the parliament-house, as to blow up the king 
and all the members-at once. 
- How horrid soever the contrivance might appear, yet every 
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member seemed fedthfiil and secret in the league ; and about 
two months before the skting of parliament, they hired a 
house in the name of Percy, adjoining to that in which the 
parliament was to assemble. Their first intention was to bore 
a way under the parliament-house, from that which they oc- 
cupied, and they set themselves laboriously to the task ; but 
•when they had pierced the wall, which was three yards in 
thickness, on approaching the other side, they were surprised 
to find that the house was vaulted underneath, and that a 
magazine of coals was usually deposited there. From their 
disappointment on this account they were soon relieved by 
information, that the coals were then selling off, and that the 
vaults would be let to the highest bidder. They therefore 
seized the opportunity of hiring the place, and bought the 
remaining quantity of coals ynth which it was then stored, as 
if for their o\m use* The next thing done was to convey 
thither thirty-six barrels of gun-powder, which had been pur- 
chased in Holland ; and the whole was covered with the coals 
and with faggots brought for that purpose. Then the doors 
of the cellar were boldly thrown open, and every body ad- 
mitted as if it contained nothing dangerous. 

Confident of success, they now began to plan the remain- 
ing part of their project. The king, the queen, and prince 
Henry, the king's eldest son, were dl expected to be present 
at the opening of the parliament. The king's second son, 
by reason of his tender age, would be absent, and it was re- 
solved that Percy should seize or assassinate him. The 
princess Elizabeth, a child likewise, was kept at lord Har- 
tington's house in Warwickshire ; and Sir Everard Digby 
was to seize her, and immediately proclaim her queen. 

The day for the sitting of parliament now approached. Ne- 
ver was treason more secret, or ruin more apparently inevita- 
ble ; the hour was expected with impatience, and the con- 
spirators gloried in their meditated guilt. The dreadful se- 
cret, though communicated to above twenty persons, had been 
religiously kept during the space of near a year and a half ; 
yet when all the motives of pity, justice, and safety, were too 
weak, a remorse of private friendship saved the kingdom. 

Sir Henry Percy, one of the conspirators, conceived a de- 
sign of saving the life of lord Mounteagle, his intimate friend 
and companion, who also was of the same persuasion with 
himself. About ten days before the meeting of parliament, 
this nobleman, upon his return to town, received a letter fronii 
a person unknown, and delivered by pne who fled as soon as 
he had discharged his message. The lelfer was to ttit effect: 
*« My lord, stay away from tliis paiiiamentj for JCw'^nd 
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man have concurred to punish the wickedness of the times. 
And thkik not sHghtty dT this advertisement, but retire your- 
self into your country, where you may expect the event in 
safety. For though there be no appearance of any stir, yet 
I say they will receive a terrible blow this parliament ; and 
yet they shall not see who feurts them. Tins counsel is not 
to be condemned, because it may do you good, and can <io * 
you no harm. For the danger is past as soon as you have* 
burned the letter.*' 

The contents of this my *tenous letter surprised an4 puz- 
zled the nobleman to whom it was addressed ; and thtnigh 
inclined to think it a foolish attempt to affiight and ncficulc 
him, yet'he judged it safest to carry it to lord Salisbury, se- 
cretary of state. Lord Salisbury too was incfined to give lit- 
tle attention to it, yet thought proper to lay it before the king^ 
in council^ who came to town a f6w days after. None of the 
council were able {o make any thing of it, although it af>pear- 
ed serious and alarming. In the universal agitation between 
doubt and apprehension, the king was the first who penetra- 
ted the meaning of this dark epistle. He concluded that some 
sudden danger was preparing by gunpowder; and it was 
thought advisable to inspect all the vaults below both houses 
of parliament. This care belonged to the earl of Suffolk, lord'- 
chamberlain, who purposely delayed the search till the day 
before the meeting of parliament. He remarked those great 
pies of faggots which lay in the vault under the ^ 
house of peers, and seized a man preparing for the ^Z:^ ' 
terrible enterprise, dressed in a cloak Mid boots, and ^' 

a dark lanthom in his hand. Tliis was no other than Guy 
Fawkes, who had just disposed livery part of the train for its- 
taking fire the next morning, the matches and other coinbus- 
tibles being found in his pockets. The whole of tlie design 
was now discovered, but the atrociousness of his guilt, and 
the despair of pardon, inspiring him with resolution, he told 
the officers of justice, with an imdaunted air, that hud he 
blown thent and himself up together he had been happ^. Be 
fore the council he Asplayed the same intrepid firmnestjj raix- 
ed even with scorn and disdain, refusing to discover Ms asso- 
ciates, and shewing no concern- but for the failure of his en- 
terprise. But his bold spirit \y)\3 at length subdued ; hciu^ 
confined to the Tower for two or three days, and the rack 
just shewn him, his courage, fatigued with so long an efibrt, 
at last failed him, and he made a full discovery of all his ac- 
complices. 

Catesby, Percy, and the conspirators who were in London, 
hearings ^lat Fawkes was arrested, ftcd with all speed to Ww- 
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y^ickshi«, where Sir Everard Digby, relying on the success 
^f the plot, was^ already in. arms. But the country soon^bejg;an 
to; take thye alarna, and wherever they turned they foimd a su- 
perior force ready to oppose them. In this exige^e, fceset 
on )^i 4des, they resolved, to about the number of eighty 
persons,, to fly nq farther, but make a stand at a house itL 
• Warwickshire, to defend it to the last, and sell their lives as 
dearly as possible. But even this miserable consolation was 
denied them : a spark of fire happening to fell among some^ 
gunpowder that was laid to dry, it blew up, and so maimed 
the principal conspirators, that the smTivors resolved to c^en 
tl)e gate, and sally out against the multitude tha|: surround- 
ed the house. Some were instantly cut to pieces; Catesby, 
Percy, and Winter, standing back to back, fought long and! 
desperately, till in the end the two first fell covered with 
wounds, and Winter was taken alive. Those who survived 
the slaughter were tried and convicted; several fell by the 
hands of the executioner, and others experienced the lung's 
inercy. The Jesuits, Garnet and Oldcom, who were privy 
to the plot, suffered with the rest; and notwithstanding the 
^trociousness of their treason^ Garnet was considered by his 
party as a martyr, and miracles were said to h^ve been 
wrought hy his bloody. . 

The sagacity with which the king first discovered the plot, 
raised the opinion of his wisdom among the people; but the 
1 ^p. folly with which he gave himself up to his fevoiu*ites 
yi' 2* quickly undeceived the nation. In the first raajt of 
'* these stood Robert Carre, a youth of a good femily in 
Scotland, who after hanng. passed some time in his travels, 
arrived in London, at about twenty years of age. All his na- 
tural accomplishments consisted in a pleaang visage ; all his 
acquired abilities, in an easy and graceful demeanour. This 
youth was SQpn considered as the most rising man at court ; 
he was knighifd, created viscount Rochester, honoured with 
the order of .the garter, made a privy •counsellor, and to raise 
Hm tp the highest pitch of honotir, he was at last created 
^arl oi^ Somerset,. , 

Xhi^. was an advanceigaent which some r^arded with envy ; 
but the wiser jpart of mankind looked opon it with contempt 
and ridicule, sensible that un Abounded attachments are seldom 
pf long continuance. Sonie time ^ftei^ being accused and 
convicted from private motives of pbWning Sir Thomas 
iOverbury in the Towet^tie fell under the king's displeasure, 
and being driven from court, spent the remainder of his life 
jsi contempt and self-conviction. 

&^t the king had ncrt been so improvident as to part with . 
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' one favourite until he had provided himself with another. 
This was George Villiers, a youth of one and twenty, a young-^ 
er brother of "a good family, who was returned about thaj 
time from his trjlvels, and whom the enemies of Somerset 
had taken occasion to throw in the king's way, certain that 
his beauty and fashionable manners would do the rest. Ac- 
cordingly he had been placed at a comedy full in the king's 
view, and immediiately caught the monarch's affections, to 
such a degree that in the course of a few yeai's he created 
hitti viscoimt Villiers, earl, marquis, and duke of Bucking- 
ham, knight of the garter, master of the hors^ chief justice 
in Ej^re, warcfcn of the cin<lue ports, master of tlie: klng's- 
beiicK office, steward of Westminster, const^eof Windsor, 
and lord high admiral of England.' ^ 

The universal ih^^mul*^ which these ^ foolish attachments 
produced, was- fedon affer brightened by an act of Severity, 
which still continues as the blackest stain upoatMs monarch'jj 
memory. The brave aiid learned ilaleigh had be^n confined 
in the Tower almost from the ver;^ beginning of James's ac- 
cession, for a conspiracy which had ner^er been^ proved/ against 
iwwirx t and In that abode of wretchedness he wrote tev&ml va- 
luable performances, which are still fftttiei highest estefem. 
-His long'sufferingsyi^ his ingenious writings^ hadiuow turn- 
ed the tide of popular opiniofl in his favour;, and thcy.Mlhd 
once detested the enemy ctf Essex, conld ncrt now help pity- 
ing the long captivity of this philosophical soldier. He him- 
self still struggled for freedom^; and perhaps it- was with this 
desire that he ^ead fhe report of his having discovered a gold 
mine in Guiana, which was sufficient to enrich,: not caily the 
adventurers who should seize it, but a£RDardknmei)Se tri^u^ures 
to the nation. The king,' either believing his assertions, or 
willing to subject him to further disgrace, granted him a 
commission to try his fortune- in quest of-;these golden 
schemes: but^still reserved his former seiMjeace as a check 
•upon his future behaviour. / ^ vt. ' 

Raleigh was not long in making preparations for this ad- 
venture, which, fr6m th^ ^sanguine manner in which he car- 
ried ition, many believe he thought to be as promising as 
he described it. He bent hisxzom*setto Guiana^, and remain- 
ing himself at the mouth ofthonve^jOroonoko, #ith five of 
the largest ships, Jie seat^tterest up^idie stream, under thfe 
command of his sonahd of captain ^eyiaais, a person entire- 
ly devoted to his interest' But instead lof a country abound- 
ing in gold, as the adventurers were taught to expect, they 
found the Spaniards had been warned of their approach, stod 
were prepared in arms to receive them. Young Raleigh, 
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to encourage his men, called out that « That was the ttu^ 
mine," meaning the tolv^^of St. Thomas, which he was ap- 
proaching, "said that none but fools looked for any other;" 
but just as he was speaking, he received a sliot, of which b^ 
ifnmediately expired* This was followed by another disap- 
pointment, for when the English took {^Dsse^sion of the towi^ 
they found nothing in it of any value* 

Raleigh, in this forlorn situation, found now that all hia 
hopes were over ; and saw his misfortunes still &rther ag^ira^ 
vated by the reproaches of those whom he had imdertaken to 
comm^* Nothii^ could be more deplorable than his situ* 
^tioU} particularly when he was told that he must be carried 
J?ack to Ei^gbtiod to ^mswer for lus conduct to the king^ It is 
pretended thatheemployed many artifices, first to engage tl^pB 
to attack the Spanish settlements at a time of peace ; and ^« 
ing of that, to make his escape into France. 9ut all those 
proving unsuccessful, he was delivered into the king's hands, 
and strictly examined, as vrell as his fellow-adventurers, before 
the privy-council. Count Gondemar, the Sp^^nish ambas^or^ 
made heavy comi^aints agamst the expedttion ; and the king^ 
•declared; that Raleigh had express or^«^taavoidall4iiauUes 
and hostilities against the Spaniards. Wherefore, to give the 
court of Spain a particular instance of Us Mtaehment, he s^- 
<ed the warrant for his executwn^ iK>t fcr the present offence^ 
but for his former conspiracy. This great man died with the 
same fortitude that he had testified through life; he observed^ 
as he felt the edge of the ax, that it was a sharp but a sure 
remedy for all eviis; his harangue to" the people was cBlta 
and doquent; and bt laid his head down on the block with 
the utmost indifference. 

j^ Q But there soon appeared very apparent reasons for 
^ g J g ' James's partiality to the court of Spain. This monarch 
had entertained an opinion which was peculiar to him* 
.Self, that in marrying his son Charles, the prince of Wak% 
any alliance below that of royalty would be unworthy.of Wm; 
he therefore was ol>%ed to seek,, either in the court of 
France or Spain^ a suitable match, and he was taught to 
think of the latter. Gondemar, who was ambassador fremtluit 
court, p^oeiiong this wcsak monarch's partiality to a crowned 
head, made aaofier of the second dai^hter of Spain to prince 
Chai^ t «dA that h^ might rendm* temptation kresist&le, he 
gave hopes of an im^oaii^aie fortuiie wfaidi should attend the 
prineess. However, this was a negotiation that was not l&ely 
soon to be ended i and from the time Uie idea wasfirst start- 
edj James saw five yeat^ elapsed without brmging the treaty 
to any kind of conclusion* 
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A delay of this kind -was reiy idfspkaeing tothe Idng, vrKo 
had all along an eye on the^great fortune of the princess ; nor 
Was it less disagreeable to prince Charle*, ' who bred up with 
ideas of romantic passion, vris in love without ever seeing the 
object of his aflfectionsi In this general tedium of delay, a 
project entered the head of VilKers, who had for some years 
ruled the king with absolute authority, that was fitter to be 
conceived by %e knight of a tx>mance, tiian bya minister and a 
Btatesioaan. It was projected that the prince should himself tra- 
vel in disguise into Spain, and tisitthe princess of that couit* 
try in person. Buckingham, who wanted to ingtadite himself 
with the prince, offered t0 be hisx^mpamon ; and the king 
gave his consent to this hOpefUl propo^r Their adventures 
t)n this strange project could fill novels i and have slctuidly 
been made the subject of many. Charles was the knight-er-* 
rant, and Buckingham was Wis 'sqture* The iiiatch however 
broke off, for what reascMi historians do not assign ; but if we 
may credit the novelists of that time, the prince had. already 
fixed his affecticMis upoK the dattebter ef Henry IV# erf 
France, whom he tmrri^ shortly aftferj 

It ma|y easily bef supposed that these mismaiiftgements were 
seen and felt by the people. The house of commons was by 
ilm fime BecJome quite usinmnageable ;. the ^poodigality 6f 
James to his favourites had tnade Ms necesskies so many, that 
he was contented to aell the different branches of his preroga* 
tive to the commons, one after the other,^ to procure supplies^ 
In pn^rtionas' they perceived hi» wants, they fouactoUt new 
grievances ; and every grant of money was sure; to ccaiie with 
a petition for i^dress/ The. struggles between hixn and his 
parliacment had been gtowk^g more and mone violent every 
sessicMi^ ;^ and the very last advanced their pretensions to such 
adegreef that he began ta take the a{arm.;..but these eviH 
fell upon the successor, which the weakness of this monarch 
had created.* 

^ These domestic troubles were attended by others still more 
nnportant in Germany : apd which produced in tlie end the 
most dangerous effects. The king's eldest dau^ter had been 
married to Frederic, the elector Palatine of Germany : and 
this prince revoltiiig against th^ emperor Ferdinand the 
fieccmd, was defeated in a decisive hattle, and oWiged' to i^G 
'fefage in Holland. His aiiinity tolhe English crown, bis niis- 
^^^'rtwies, but pai^ularly the protestant religion for whichl^e 
had CMitended, were strong motives f9r the people of ^gland 
to wish weH to his cause ; and frequent addresses were se^ 
*^m the commons to spur up . lames to take ^ piart in the 
'German contest, and to replace the exiled prince upon the 
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tfaroaeof hiianceseor9« lame^ at fii^ ntteinpted to Wai'^ ofiT 
. j^ thenns&filiane&(>f hiaJapfMa^aw by negociatloiis ; but 
J 1 620 ^^^ pi^nig ittteriy iocffcetual, it wa» resolved at last 
' to rescue the palatitiate &Ma the empeior by force of 
arms* Accordingly, war. was declared agakist Spain aad the 
emperor f six thoasafid men were seat over into Holland to 
assist prince Mamice in Msi schemes against those powers : 
the people were erery where elated at the courage of their 
* kmgy and were satisfied with atiy war which waft tso eattermi^' 
fate thcf papists^ This-^oroy was followed by aBOther, consist*' 
^U2g of twelve thotssond men, eommaftded by count Man^ldt ; 
and the coimof France proihUed its asfiktaftce. B^&e£ng' 
li;^ were disappointed in all th^ views.: the troops bdng 
embid^ed at Dover, ftpon saiUog t^ Calais, thev £rand no or« \ 
ders for their adnussifm. After waiting in vain m some time, 
they were obliged to sail towards Zeakoid, where no prc^r 
measures were yet toncerted for thek disembarkatton. Mean 
while, a pestilent^l distemper crept in among the forces, so 
long cooped up m lorrow vessels $ half the urmy died while 
On board, and the other half Weakened by ^kn^sy appealed 
too smaB abody ta march into the palatinate ; and tbt^^-^ 
ed this ill«cai^?erted and fruitless expc^dhjoft^ 

Whether this misfbttuue had ally effect ttp(Hi James's con-^ 
stxtutionisimcc^lam; but he was soon after seized wkh a ter^ 
lian s^e, which when his courtiers assccred him from the 
\ j^ proverb that it was health far a kmg, he replied that 
•fVr;* tile proverb was meant for a yomig king* After some 
fits tefotrndhiuoselfextremelyweakesed, and sent for 
the prin(ce,'whom he exhorted to persevere in the prote^anl 
religion : then preparing with decency and coura^ to meet 
hiarend, he cxpiredt after a reign over England of twentf ^^w^ 
years^ and k» the fifiy 'ninth, year of his age* 



CHAP, XXVIIL 

CJIASLSS I. 

A.I>* i625— r^4e. 

FlE W i^inei^s ev^r asc^eftded a throne vrith motfe ftjppsSisst 
advantages thad Charles^ and n««ie ever enoo^tter^ 
tnf^e real ^mctdties* Indeed, he undeitook the pe£^«f gO' 
vernment with a fixed persuasiofi that hh populai \\$ JMlMuf* 
ftciem to carry every measure. He had beeti load^flift ^ 
treaty fc^ defending the prince Palatine, iiis brothi^ib|#LWf 
an t3^ late reign ; <tt4 the wair dedared for that pii99n^>g» 
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to be carried <m with vigour in this. Bat war ^ms iil6fe endl/ 
declared than supplies granted^ After some reluctance the 
-commoml voted him two s<^>sidies ; a sum far from being 
sufficient to support him in his intended equipments 

To suppiy the want of parliamentary^ aids# Charkis had^ re- 
course to some of the ancient methods of extortion, practised 
by sovereigns when in necesdtous circumstances. Thatkmd 
of tax called a benevolence was ordered to be exacted, and 
privy seals virere issued accordingly. With this the people 
-Were obliged^ though rehictantlyy to ctnnpiy f it was in fyct 
authorised b^ many precedents i but no precedei^ whatsoever 
could give a sanction to fn}iiistice# 

After an inefiectual eimedMcm Us Cadiz, another attempt; 
*w&s made to obtab^ supplies In a more re^lar tf>d constitu-^ 
iional manner than before/ Another pai*liament was accord" 
ingly called j and though some steps were taken to exclude 
the more popular leaders of the last house <£ commons, by 
nominadng Uiem as sherifTs of counties, yet Ih^ present par-' 
•iiament seemed more refractory than the former. WheA the 
king laid.be&re the house his necessities, and asked for a sup« 
ply, they voted iiim tmly three subadies, which' amounted to 
about an htmdred and sL^ty thousand poimds ; a siim noway 
adequate to the importance ef the war^ ov die necessides o£ 
the state* In order^ therefore^ to gain a suiiicient supply, a 
. commission was openly granted to compound with the catho' 
Acs, 9ind agree for a mspensatfcm of the penal laws %^st 
tiiem. He borrowed a sum of money from, the noi»lity, whose 
contributions came in butalowly* But the greatest stretch 
of lus power waa in the Icvymg of shi^'indney. - In ord^r to 
equip a fleet (at least this wavUie preteiKsemade) each of the 
tnantime towns wa^ required, with the assistance of the ad- 
jacent couilties, to arm as many vessels as were appointed 
them. The cky d London was rated at twenty ships. Thi* 
was the commencement^f a taic, which afterwards was carried 
to violent lengths* 

War being soon af^r dcckred i^;ain8t l^ranee, a fleet wzf^ 
sent out, under the command of Buckingham, to relieve Ro-- 
chelle, a maritime town in that kingdom, that had long en*' 
joyed its privfleges independent of the French king ; but that 
had for some years embraced the reibrmed religion, and now 
Was besieged with a Ibnnidable army. Tiiis expedition was 
as unfortunate aa that to the coasts of l^>ain* The duke'sr 
meieures were so ill concerted, that the inhabltaii^ of the 
dty ^ut their gatefi> and refused^ to admit allies of whose 
coming t!^y were not previously^ informed. Instead of at«^ 
tadting th« MftA oi Olerooi which waa f^txtile and de£enc€« 
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less, he bent his course to the isle of Rh^, which was gattt* 
sotied, -and Well fortified. He ^ttenfi^ted there to.starve out 
tht^^anison of St. Martinis cafile, which was plentiftilly sup* 
plied with provisions hj sea. By that time the Frendi had 
landed their forces privately at atiother part of the island; sa 

that Buckingham was at last obliged to retreat, but with sxtch 
precipit£ition, that two-thirds of his army were cut in pieces 
before he could re*embark, though he was the last man of the 
whole army who quitted the shore. This proof of his per-' 
Bond courage, however, was but a' small subject of consolation 
for the disgrace which his country had sustained, for iiis own 
person would have been the last they would have riegretted. 

Tte contest ijetween the king and the commons £very day 
grew warmer^ The officers of the custom-house were sum^ 
moned before the commctas, t6 give an account by what au- 
thority Uiey seized the goods- of the merchants, ivho had re-- 
fused to pay. the duty of tonnage and potmdage, which they 
alledged was levied without the sanction of a law. The barons 
of the Exchequer were questioned c<Miceming their decrees 
on that head p and the sheriff of London was committ^ ta 

ithe Tower for his activity kt supporting, the custom-house 

officers. These were bold measures ;, but the commons went 

■dU farther, by a re8oluti<Hi to examme into religious grieV-^ 

. -Q ances, a^d a new spirit of intolenmce began to aj>pear. 

1629 "^^ ^^> therefbrcj resolved to dbsolve a parliament 

. #* • which he found himself unable to manage ; and Sir 
John Finch, the speaker, just as the question ccmceiliing tcMi-^ 
nagc and poundage was going to -be putj^ rose up, and inform-' 

. ttd the ho4se that he had a commsoid from the king to adjourn* 
The house upon this was in an uproar ; the speaker was 

•pushed back into his chair, and forcibly held in It by Hollis 
and Valenth^', tkl a short rem<u»str8nce wasi framed, and pass<«^ 
ed by aeclafnation rather than vote. In this hasty production^ 
Ps^ists and Aiminians were declaredeapital enemies to the 
state. Tonnage and poundage were condemned as contrary 
to law ; and not oniy those who raised that duty, but those 
Who paid it, were considered as guilty of capital crimes. 

In consequence of this violent procedure, Sir Miies Hobart» 
Sir Peter Hay man, Sekien^ Cwiton,^ Long,: and Strode, were, 
by the king's order, committed to piiscm, under pretence of 
sedition. But the same temerity that impelled Charies to 
imprison themr, mduced him to gi'ant them a release^ Sk 
John Elliot, Mollis, and Valentine, were summoi>ed before 
the king*s bench : but the/ refusing to appeal* befoi^ an in- 
ferior tribunal, for faults committed in a superior, they .|Fere 

•v^ondemned to be imprisoned durin|; the kuig's pleasure^ t# 
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^jr a fiiie> the two fonnqr of a thousgand pounds each, and 
the latter of five hundred, and to find sureties for their good 
beha.viour. The members triumphed in thw sufferings, 
while they had the whole kipgjdojn as spectator and applaud^ 
jers of their fortitude. 

In the mean time^ while the king i^as thus distressed by 
the obstinacy of the comi^ons, he felt a much severer blow br 
the death of his favourite, the duke of Buckingham, who feft 
a sacrifice to his unpopularity. It had been resolved once 
nu>re to undertake the rabing of the siege of Rochelle ; and 
the earl of Denbigh, brother-in-law to Buckingham, was sent 
thither, but retiimed without effecting any thing. In order 
to repair tbisAsgrace, the duke of Buckingham went in per- 
fton to Porstmouth to hurry on another expedition, and to 
punish such as had endeavoured to defraud the crown of the 
leg^ assesamento. In the general discontent that prevailed 
against this nobleman, it was daily expected that some severe 
iBeasures would be resolved on ; and he was stigmatized as 
the tyrant apd the betrayer of hb cwmtry. There was one 
Felton, who caught the general contagion ; an Irishman of 
a good ^unily, who had served under the duike as lieutenant, 
Jjut had resigned; jflk Udng refased .his i^kron the death «rf 
his captain, who had been killed at the |sle of B^16, Tlus man 
WfGS natundly m^Kerlcholy, courageous, and enthusia^c^ he 
feft fc^ his country^ as if labouring under a calamity wliich 
Jie thought it in ^ power of his su^le arm to remove. He 
therefore resolvod to kill the dukie, and thus revenge his own 
private iniuries, while he did service alsQ to God and man. 
Animatea in this manner with gloomy zeal and mistaken 
-patriotism, he travelled down to Portsmouth alone^ ^nd en- 
tered the town while the duke was surrounded by his levee, 
and giving out the necessary orders for embarkation* White 
he was speaking to one of higr colonels, Felton struck him over 
an officer's shoulder in tlie breast with his knife. The duke 
/had only time to say, " The viikin has kiUed me,'* when he 
-fell at the colonel's feet, aini instantly expired. No one had 
seen the blow nor the person who gave it ; but a hat being 
picked up, on the inside of which was sewed a paper, con- 
taming four or five lines of the remonstrance of the commons 
against the ditke, it was coni^uded that this hat must belong 
to the assassin ; imd while they were employed in conjectures 
whose it should be^ a man without a hat was seen walking 
•very composedly before the dbor, and.was hea!rd to cry out, 
I am he ! He disdained denying a mordfer in whkh he glon-^ 
ed ; and averred, that he looked tjpon ^e duke as an enemy 
to his country, and as such deserving to suffer^ When asked 
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at ^ose instigaUon he had perpetrated that horrid deed? he 
answered that they need not trouble themselves in th^t en- 
quhy ; .that his conscience was his only prompter, and that 
no man' on earth could dispose him to act against its dif^tates. 
He suffered with the same degree of constancy to the Ikst ; 
nor were there many wanting who admired not only his for- 
titude, but the action for which he suffered. 

The king's first nieasurc, now being left without a minister 
A T\ and a parliament, was a prudent one. He made peace 
1629 with t$e two crowns against whom he had hitherto 
* , wfiged' war, which had been entered upon without ne- 
cessity, and conducted without glory. Being freed firom these 
embarrassments, he bent his whole attention to the manag^e- 
ment of the internal policy of the kingdom, ahd to6k two 
men as his associates in this task, who stiiF acted an under 
part to himself. These were Sir Thomas WentWorth, after- 
wards created earl of Strafford ; and Uaud, afterwards arch- 
T>ishop of Canterbury. Laud, during this long interval, ruled 
the church, and the king and Strafford undertook to mainage 
the temppral interests of the nation. A declaration was dis* 
persed, implying, ihatduting this reign no more.parlian(ients 
l^ould be wimmoii^d ; and every measi»^xiftheJanff i»%***tB^ 
:weM ^rled to confirm the 'suspicion. *- 

Tonnage and poundage were continued to be to4ed by royal 
, Authority akme ; custom-^ouse* ofikiers receive. t>rde;rs from 
the council to enter Any house ivhatever, in search of suspect- 
ed gootls ; composidcms were openly made with papists ; and 
their religion was become a regular part of the revenue. 
Tiie high-commission court of Star-chambei* exercised its 
power, independent of any law," upon several bold innovators 
in liberty, wKoonfy glorifed in ^ir sufferings, andccMihibu- 
ted t© reiider government odious and contemptible. Pryniie, 
•a barrister of Lincoln's Inn, Button, a divine, smd Bastwick, 
a physician^ were, tried before this tribunal for.schismatical 
lU)els,. in which they attacked, with great severity and intem- 
perate 2eal, the ceremonies of the church of England. . They 
were condemned to be pilloried, to lose their ears, and to pay 
five thousand pounds to the king. 

Every year, every month, every day, gave freshinstances, 
during this long intermission of partiaments, of the resolu- 
tions of the court to throw them off for ever^; but the levying of 
.Mftlmoney, as it was called, was univeirsally t^omplained of 
as anatibnd grievanl^e* This was a tax which had, ki for- 
mer- reigns, been levted without the consent erf" parlkm^it ; 
but- then the exigency of the state 'demanded such a sapf^y, 
John 'Hampden, a gentleman of fortune in Buckin^luMO^^tei 
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^fused to <?ompJy with the tax, ^d resolved to bring it to a 
fegal detcrmiiw^on,. He had been rated at twenty shillings 
for his estate, whici he refused to pay; and the case was 
lilted twelve days ii\ the Exchequer chamber, before all the 
judges of England. The nation regarded vifith^the utmosft 
anxiety^ the result of a trial, that was to fix tie hmits of the 
king's power. All the judges, four only excepted, gave sen- 
tence in favour of the crown ; ^ while Hampden, who lost his, 
cause, was more than sufficiently recompensed by the ap- 
plauses of the people. 

The discontent and opposition which tlie king met with in 
ixkaintaining episcopacy among his English subjects might, 
one would think, hinder him from attempting to introduce it 
anK>ng^ those of Scotland, where it was gener^Jly hateful, pav- 
ing published an order for reading the liturgy in tlie princi- 
pal church in Edinburgh, the people received it with clamours 
and imprecations. The se^dous disposidon In that kingdom, 
which had hitherto been kept within bounds, was now too fu- 
rious for restraint, and the msurrection became general over 
all the country, and the Scotch flew to arms with great ani- 
mosity. 

Yet still the king could not think of desisting from his dc- 
ugn ; and so prepossessed was he in favour of royal right, 
that he thought the very name of king, when forcibly urged, 
would induce them to return to their duty. Instead there- 
fore of fighting with his opponents, he entered upon a treaty 
with them; so that a suspension of arms was soon agreed up- 
on, and a treaty of peace concluded, which neither side in- 
tended to observe ; and then both pardes agreed to disband 
their forces. After much altercation, and many treaties sign- 
ed and broken, both parties once more had recourse to arms, 
and n6thing but blood could satiate the contenders. 

War being thus resolved on, the king took every method 
as before for raising money to Support it. Ship-money was 
levied as usual; some other arbitrary taxes were exacted from 
the reluctant people with great severity ; but these were ^r 
irom being sufficient ; and there hov^ remained only one 
method more, the long-neglected method of a parliamentary 
supply. 

The new house of commonSj however, could hot be indu- 
ced to treat the Scotch, who Were of the same principles with 
themselves, and contending against the same ceremonies, as 
* enemies to the state. They regarded them as friends and 
brothers, '^^ho first rose to teach them a duty it was Incum- 
bent on all virtuous minds to imitate. The king, therefore, 
could rv^p ho other fruits from thk assembly than murmur-^ 

». 
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ihgs and complaints. Every method he had taken to stipj^ 
himself with money '^s dedared aen abu^, and a breach oF 
the constitution. The king/ therefore, Itndihg no hopes of 
a compliance Vr\^ hh request, Imt reteriminalion instead oF 
redress, onc6 more dissolved th^ pariiament, to try more 
feasible memods of itmorving his necessities. 

His necessities, however, continuing, that parliament wa$ 
called, which did not cease attingtill they' overturned the 
constimtion. Without any interval^ they^ entered upon bu- 
cine^s; and by. unanimous consent they struck a blow that 
might be regarded as decisive. Instead of granting the de- 
manded subsicSes, they impeacned the earl of Strafford, the 
king*s first minister, and hsSd him arraigned before the house' 
of peers for high treason. After a lon^ and eloquent speech, 
delivered without premeditation, in which he confuted all the 
acculsations of his enemies, he was found guilty by both houses 
of parliament; and nothing remsdned but for the king to give 
his consent to the bill of attainder. Chaises, who loved Straf- 
ford tenderly, hesitated^ and seemed reluctant, trying every 
expedient to put off so dreadftil a duty, as that of sigmng the 
warrant for his execution. While he continued in this agi- 
tation of mind, not knowing how to act, his doubts were at 
last silenced by an act of heroic bravery in tlie condemned 
lord. He received a letter from that unfortunate nobleman,' 
desiring that Kis life might be made the sacrifice of a mutual 
reconciliation between the king and his people; adding, that 
he was prepared to die, and to a willing mind there could be 
no injury. This instance of noble generosity was but ill re- 
pwd by his master, who complied with his request. He con- 
sented to the signing the fatal bill by commission ; Strafford 
was beheaded on Tower-hill, Jbehaving with ail that compo- 
sed dignity of resolution that was expected from his character. 

In tins universal rage for punishment, the parliament fell 
with great justice on two courts, which had been erected un- 
der arbitrary kings, and had seldom been employed but in 
cases of necessity. These were, the High-commission court, 
and the court of Stai'-chamber. A bill unanimously passed 
the houses to aboiish both ; and in them to annihilate the prin- 
cipal and most dangerous articles in the king's prerogative. 

In the midst of these troubles, the papists of Ireland fanci- 
ed they found a convenient opportunity of thro^ving off the 
English yoke, and accordingly resolved to cut pff ail the pio- 
testants in the kingdom at a stroke; so that neith er tijje, sex, < 
nor condition, received any pity. Forty thousand protestants 
were supposed to have been killed in this massacre. In jsuch 
iodiscrinEiiaate slaughter, neither former benefits, Itof alH- 
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ilccs, nor authority, were any protection ; numberless were 
Ac instances of friends murdering their intimates, reladons 
their kinsmen, and servants their masters. In vain did flight 
save from the first'assault; destruction, that had an extensive 
spread, met the haunted victims at every turn. 

The king took all the precautions in his power to shew 
his utter detestation of these bloody proceedings; and being 
sen^ble of his own inability to suppress the rebellion, had 
once more recourse to his English parliament, and craved 
their asastance for a supply. But here he found no hopes 
of as^stance ; many insinuations were thrown out, that he 
had himself fomented this rebellion, and no money could be 
♦spared for the extinction of distant dangers, when they pre- 
tended that the kingdom was threatened with greater at home. 
It was now that the republican spirit began to appear, with- 
out any disguise, in the present parliament, and that party, 
instead of attacking the faults of the king, resolved to destroy 
monarchy. The leaders of the opposition began their opera- 
tians by a resolution to attack episcopacy, which was one of 
the strongest bulwarits of the royal power. They ac- . jy 
cused thirteen bishops of high treason, for enacting i g^i ' 
canons without the consent of parliament; and en- 
deavoured to prevail upon the ,hous^ of peers to exclude all 
the prelates from their seats and votes in that august assem- 
bly. The bishops saw the storm that was gathering against 
tlwm ; and probably, to avert its effects, they resolved to at- 
tend their duty in the house of lords no longer. 

This was a fetal blow to the royal interest : but it soon 
felt a much greater from the king's own imprudence. Charles 
had long suppressed his resentment, and only strove to sa- 
tisfy the commons by the greatness of his concessions ; but 
finding that all his compliance had but increased their de- 
mands, he could no longer retain it. He gave orders to 
Herbert, his attorney-general, to enter an accusation of high 
treason in the house of peers against lord Kimbolton, one of 
the most popular men of his party, together 'with five com- 
moners, Sir Arthur Haslerig, Hollis, Hampden, Pym, and 
Strode. The articles were, that they had traitorously en- 
d«ivoured to subvert the fundamental laws and government 
of the kingdom ; to deprive the king of his regal power; and 
to impose on his subjects an arbitrary and tyrsainical autho- 
rity. Men had scarce leisure to wonder at the precipitancy 
«nd imprudence of this impeachment, when they were asto- 
nished by another measure still more rash and unsupported. 
The next day the king himself was seen to enter the house^ 
of commons alone, advanchig through the hall, while all the 

O 
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members stood up to receive him. The speaker withdr^iei; 
from his chair, and the king took possession of it. Having- 
seated himself and looked round him for some time, he tc^d 
the house that he was sorry for the occasion that forced him 
thither, that he was come in person, to seize the members, 
whom he hafl accused of high ti'eason, seeing they would 
not deliver them up to his sergeant at arms. He then sat for 
some time to ?ee if the accused were present; but they had 
escaped a few minutes before his entry. Thus disappointed, 
perplexed, and not knowing on whom to rely, he next pro- 
ceeded, amidst tlie clamours of the populace, who continued 
to cry out, " Privilege ! privilege !" to the common-council 
of the city, and made his complaint to them. The common- 
council only answered his complaints with a contemptuous 
eilence ; and on his return, one of the populace, more Inso- 
lent than the rest, cried out, " To your tents, O Israel I" a 
watch-word among tlie Jews, when they intended to abandon 
their princes. 

Being returned to Windsor, he began to reflect on the 
rashness of his former proceedings ; and now? too late, resolv- 
ed to make some atonement. He therefore wrote4© the par- 
liament, informing them, that he desisted from his fbrjner 
proceedings ags^nst the accused nu^n^ei^s : and a3sured them, 
that, upon all occasions, he would be as eyeful of their pri- 
yileges as of his life or his cro^m. Thus his former violence 
had rendered him hateful to his commons, and his present 
submission had now rendered him contemptible. 

The power of appointing generals and. levying armies was 
still a j-emaining prerogative of the crovna. The commons I 
ha\ing, thprefore, first magnified their terrors of popery, j 
which) perhaps, they actually dreaded, they proceeded to pe- 
tition that the Tow^r might be put into their hands, and that , 
Hull, Portsmouth, and Jhe fleet, should be entrusted to per? 1 
sons of their choosing. These were requests, the comply- j 
ing with which levelled all th?it remained of the ancient con' 
stitution^ hoy^ever, such wa§ the necessity of the times, that 
they \rere at first contested, and then granted. At last, eve 
ry compliance only increasing the avidity of making fresh de- 
mands, the cojnmons desired to have a militia, raised and 
governed by such officers and commanders as they should 
jiominate, under pretext of sepijring thenj from thp Irish pa* 
jpists, of whom they were in great apprehensions. 

It was here that Ch^^les first ventured to put a atop, to hilj 
concessions ; and being urged to give up the coisi^wand oi 
the army for an appointed tipe, he was so exaspjeivted} that 
^e exclaimed, « No I not fav an hour." * This pepwi^p^ory roi 
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f&sal broke off all farther treaty ; and both sides were now rc-^ 
solved to have recourse to arms. 

No period since England began could shew so many in- 
stances of courage, abilities, and virtue as the pre- ^ j. 
sent fatal opposition called foith into exertion. Now ^ ^^^ * 
was the time when talents of all kkids, unchecked by 
authority, we're called from the lower ranks of life to dispute 
for power and pre-eminence. 

Manifestoes on the one side and the other were now dis- 
persed throughout ther whole kingdom ; and the pe^Ie were 
universally divided between two factions, distinguished by the 
names of Cavaliers and Roundheads. The king's forces ap- 
peared in a very low condition ; besides the ti*ain-bands of the 
country, raised by Sir John Digby, the sheriff, he had not 
got together three hundred infantry. His cavali'y, which 
composed his chief strength, exceeded not eight hundred, 
and very ill provided with arms. However, he was soon gra- 
dually reinforced from all quarters; but not being then in a 
condition to face his enemies, he thought it prudent to retire 
by slow marches to Derby, and thence to Shrewsbury, in or- 
der to counterianee the levies which his friends were making 
in those quarters. 

In the mean time, the parliaihent were not remiss in pre- 
parations on their side. They had a magazine of arms at Hull, 
and Sir J6hn Hotham was appointed governor of that place'' 
by parliament. The forces also, which had been every 
where raised on pretettce of the service of Ireland, w^ere now 
more openly enlisted by the parliament for their own purpo- 
ses, and the command given to the eail of Essex, a bold man, 
who rather desired to see monarchy abridged, than totally 
destroyed ; and in London, no less than four thousand Ihen 
wei-e enlisted in one day. 

Edge-hill was the first place where the two armies were put 
in array against each other, and the (Country -drenched in civil 
slaughter. It was a dreadful sight, to see above thirty thou- 
sand of the bravest men in the world, instead of employing 
their courage abroad, turning it against each other, while the 
dearest friends and nearest kinsmen, embraced opposite sides, 
and prepared to bury their private regards in factious hatred. 
After an engagement of some hours, animosity seemed to be 
wearied out, and both sides seperated with equal loss. Five 
thousand men are said to have been found dead on the field 
of battle. 

It would be tedious and no way instructive to enter into 
the marchings and counter-onarclijpgs of these undisciplined 
and ill-conducted armies : war wsSf a Hew trade to the Eng- 
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liah, as they had not seen an hostile engagement in the islan*' 
for near a century before. The queen came to reinforce the 
royal party ; she had brought soldiers and ammunition fronn. 
Holland, and immediately departed to furnish more. But 
the parliament, who knew its own consequence and strength^ 
was no way discouraged. Their demands seemed to increase 
in proportion to their losses; and as they were repressed in 
the field, they grew more haughty in the cabinet. Such go- 
vetnors as gave up their fortresses to the king, were attainted 
of high treason.. It was in vain for the king to send propo- 
sals after any success j this only raised their pride and their 
animosity. But though this desire in. the king to make peace 
with liis subjects was the highest encomium on his humanity^ 
yet his long negociaiions, one of which he carried on at Ox- 
ford, were faulty s& a vrarrior. He wasted that time in alter- 
cation and treaty, which he should have employed in vigcwr- 
0U6 exertions in the field. 

However, his first campaign, upon the whole, wore a fa* 
vourable aspect. One victory followed after another s Com* 
wall was reduced to peace and obedience under the king ; a 
victory was gained over the parliamentarians at Stratten-hill^ 
in Devonshire ; another at Roundway-down, about two mile9 
from the Devizes ; and still a greater at Chalgrave-field* 
Bi'istol was besieged and taken, and Gloucester was invested f 
the battle of Newbury was favourable to the royal cause, and 
great hopes of success were formed from an army in th« 
North, raised by the marquis of Newcastle. 

In this first campaign the two bravest and greatest men of 
their respective parties were killed : as if it was intended, by 
the kindness of providence^ that they should be exempted from 
seekig the miseries and the slaughter which were shortly te 
ensue. These were John Hampden, and Lucius Cary, lord 
Falkland. The first in a skirmish against prince Rupert, the 
other in the battle of Newbury, which followed shortly after. 
Hampden, wJiom we have seen in the beginning of these 
troubles refuie to pay the ship-money, gained, by his inflexi- 
ble integrity, the esteem even of hft enemies. To these he- 
added iiifabi ity in conversation, temper, art, eloquence in de- 
bate, and penetration in council. 

Falkland war. still a greater loss, and a greater character, 
lie added to Hampden*s severe principles, a politeness and 
elegance, but then beginning to be known in England. He 
had boldly v/itlistood the king's pretensions, while he saw him 
making a bad use of his power j but when he perceived the 
design of the parliament,. Iq overturn the religitm ami the con- 
stitution of his countary, ^e changed his side, and stedfastly 
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I A attached himself to the cro^vn. From the beginnitig of the 
civil war, his natural cheerfulness and vivacity forsook him ; 
he became melancholy, sad,.pale^ and negligent of his person, 
and seemed to wish for death. His usual cry among his friends, 
after a deep silence, and frequent sighs, was, "Peace ! Peace T* 
He said upon the morning of the engagement, that he was 
weary of the times, and should leave them before night. He 
was shot by a musquet-ball in the belly ; and his body was 
next morning found among a heap of slsdn. His writings, 
his elegance, his justice, and his courage, deserved such a 
death of glory v and they found it. 

The king, that he might make preparations during the win- 
ter for the ensuing campaign, and to oppose the designs of th« 
Westnnnster parliament, called one at Oxford ; and this was 
^te first ^me that England saw two parliaments sitting at the 
same time. His house of peers was pretty full ; his house 
®f commons condsted of about a hundred and forty, which 
atnounted to not above half of the other house of commons. 
From this shadow of a parliament he received some supplies, 
after which it was prorogued, and never after assembled. 

In the mean time the parliament was equally active on their 
side. They passed an ordinance, commandlkig all the inha- 
bitants of London and its neighbourhood to retrench a meal 
a week, and to pay the value of it for the support of the public 
cause. But what was much more efFectufid, the Scotch, who 
considered their claims as similar, led a strong body to their 
as^stance. They levied an army of fourteen thousand me» 
in the ELast, under the earl of Manchester ; they had an army 
of ten- thousand meiv under Essex ; another of nearly the 
«ame force under Sir WiHmm Waller.j These were superior 
to any force the king could bring inter the field"; and were 
Well appointed with ammunition, provisions, and pay. 

Hostilities, which even during the winter season had . *- 
never been wholly discontinued, were renewed ii^the i^^^' 
spring with their usual ftiry, and served to desolate the 
kingdom, without deciding victory. Each county joined that 
side to which it was addicted from motives of conviction, in- 
terest, or fear, though some observed a perfect neutrality. 
Several frequently petitioned for peace ; and all the wise and 
good wereJitt' earnest in the cry. What particularly deserves 
remark, was an attempt of tlie women of London, who, to tlie 
number of two or three thousand, went in a body to the house 
ef commons, earnestly demanding a peace. " Give us those 
traitors," said they, " who are against a peace ; give them, 
that we xriay tear .them in pieces.'* The guards found some 
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difficulty in quelling this hisurrection, and one or two womeft 
lost their lives in the fray. 

The battle of Marston-^moor was the beginning of the king^s 
misfortunes and disgrace. The Scotch and parliamentarian 
army had joined, and were besieging York ; when princef 
Rupert, joined by the marquis of Newcas^, determined to 
raise the siegei Both sides drew up on Marston-^moor to th*e 
number of fifty thousand, and the victory seemed long unde- 
cided between them. Rupert, who commanded the right 
•wing of the royalists, Was opposejj by Oliver Cromwell, who 
now first came into notice, at the head of a body of troop* 
whom he had taken care to levy and discipline. Cromwell 
was victorious j he pushed his opponents off the field, follow- 
ed the vanquished, returned to a second engagement, and » 
-;iecond victory ; theprince's whole train of artillery was taken> 
and the royalists n^er after recovered the blow. 

William Laud, archbishop of Canterbury, was sent to the? 
ToWer in the beginning of this reign. He was now brought to 
his trial, condemned* and executed. And it was a melancholy 
consideration, that in those times of trouble, the best men oil 
©ither side were those who chiefly siifiered* 

The death of Laud Was folk>wed by a total alteration of thm 
ceremonies of the church # The Liturgy was by a public act 
abolished the day he died, as if he had been the only ^stacle 
to its former removal. . The church of England was, in all 
respects, brought to a conformity to the puritanical tstabiidk* 
ment ; while the o^ zens of London, and the Scotch army, 
gave public thanks for so l)gppy an alteration. 
fi June 14 ^^^^ welWisputed battle, which decided the fat« 
1 645 ' ^^ Charles, was fought at Naseby, a village in Nor* 
* thamptonshire. The main body of the royal army 
was .commanded by lord Astky, prince Rupert led the right 
wing, Sir Marmaduke Langdale the left, and the king him-» 
self headed the body of reserve* On the opposite side Fairfex 
and Skippon commanded the main body ; Cromwell led on 
the right wing, and Ireton^ his son*in-law, the left. Prince 
Rupert attacked the left wing with his usual impetuosity and 
success ; they Were broke, and pursued as far as the village ; 
but he lost time in attempting to make himself master of their 
artillery. Cromwell, in the mean time, was equally success- 
ful on his side, and broke through the enemy^s horse after a 
very obstinate resistance.. While these were thus ^igagedy 
the infantry on both sides maintained the conflicJt with equal 
ardour } but in spite of the efltbrts of Fairfax and Skippon, 
their battalions began to give way. At. this critical period} 
Cromwell returned with &5 victorious fbkes, and charged 
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the klng^s infantry in flank with such vig<mr, that a total rout 
began to ensue. By this time prince Rupert had rejoined the 
king, and the small body of reserve ; but his troops though 
victorious, could not be brought to a second charge. The 
king perceiving the battle wholly lost^ was obliged to abandon 
the field to his enemies, who took all. his cannon, baggage, 
.and above five thousatid prisoners. 

The battle of Naseby put the parliamentarians ift 'posses- 
sion of almost aM the strong cities of the kingdom, Bristol, 
Bridgewater, Chester, Sherboaiie, and Bath. Exeter was be** 
sieved ; and all the king^s troops in the western counties being 
entirely dispersed^ Faufa^t pressed the {dace, and it surren- 
dered at discretion « The kiiig thus surrounded, harrassed 
on every side, retreated to Oxford^ that ia all conditions of 
his foittine had held steady to his catise, and there he resolved 
to ofiter new terms to his incensed pursuers. 

In the mean time, Fairfax was approaching with a powerful 
and victorious army, and was taking the proper measures for 
laying siege to OxfortJ, which promised an easy surrender* 
To be taken captive, and led in triumph by his insolent sub-' 
jects, was what Charles justly abhorred ; and every insult and 
violence was to be dreaded from the soldiery, who had felt 
the effects of his opposition < In this desperate extremity, he 
embraced a measure which, in any other situation, might just- 
ly lie under the imputation of imprudence and ^discretions 
He took the fatal resolution of giving himself up to the Scotch 
army, who had never testified ^ch implacable animosity 
against him ; and he too soon found, that, instead of treating 
•him as a king, they insulted him as a Captive. 

The English parliament being inlbrmed of the king's cap- 
tivity, immediately entered into a treaty with the Scotch about 
delivering up their prisoner. Thi-X%s soon adjusted. 

They agreed, that upon payment of four hundred thousand 
pounds they would deliver up the king to his enemies, and 
this was cheerfully complied with. An action so atrocious 
may be palliated, but caH never be defended ; they returned 
home laden with plunder, and the reproaches of all goodmen^ 

The civil war was ik>w over; the king had absolved his fol- 
lowers from their allegiance, and the parliament had now no 
enemy to fear, except those very troops by which they had 
-extended their overgrown authonty . But in proportion as the 
terror of the king's power diminished, the dirisions between 
the members which composed the parliament, became more 
apparent. The majority in the house were of the presbyterian 
<scct, who were for having clergy ; but the majority of th^ 
%nay were $t»uach indep^i^dei^s^ who admitted of no clergy^ 
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but thought that every man had a right to instruct his fellow*; 
At the head of this sect was Cromwell, who secretly directed 
its operations, and invigorated all their measures. 

Oliver C^romwell, whose talents now began to appear in 
full lustre, was the son of a private gentleman at Huntingdon ; 
but being the son of a second brother, he inherited a very 
small paternal fortune. From accident or intrigue, he was 
chosen member for the town of Cambridge, in the long par- 
liament ; but he seemed at first to possess no talents for orato- 
ry, his person being ungraceful,' his dress slovenly, his elocu- 
tion homely, tedious, obscure, and embarrassed. He made 
up, however, by zeal and perseverance, what he wanted in 
natural powers ; and being endowed With unshaken intrepi- 
dity, much dissimulation, and a thorough conviction of the 
rectitude' of his cause, he rose, through the gradations of 
preferment, to the post of lieutenant-general under Fairfex | 
but in reality, possessing the supreme command over the 
whole army. 

The army now began to consider' themselves as a body 
distinct from the commonwealth ; and complained that they . 
had secured the general tranquillity^ while they were, at the 
same time, deprived of the privileges of Englishmen. I» 
opposition, therefore, ta the parliament at Westminster, a 
military parliament was formed, composed of the officers and 
common soldiers of each regiment. The principal officers 
formed a council to represent the body of peers ; the soldiers 
elected two men out of each company to represent the hous« 
of commons, and these were called the agitators of the army. 
Cromwell took care ta be one of the number, and thus con- 
trwe a» easy method under-hand of conducting and promo- 
ting the sedition of the army.- 

The unhappy king iffihe mean tin^Ci continued a prisoner 
at Holmby-castle ; and as his countenance might add some 
authority to that side who should obtain it, Cromwell, wh© 
secretly conducted all the measures of the army, 'while he 
apparently exclaimed against their violence, resolved to seize 
the king's person. Accordingly, a party of five hundred 
horse appearing at Holmby-castle, under the command of one 
Joyce, conducted the king to the army, who were ha^tening^ 
to their rendezvous at Triplo-heath, near Cambridge. The 
next day Cromwell arrived among them, where he was re- 
ceived with acclamations of joy, and was instantly invested 
with the supreme command,. 

The house of commons was now divided into ps^es, as 
usual, one . part opposing, but tlie majority, with the ,tw« 
speakersattheir head, for encouraging the. army* In suc^ 
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an universal confusion, it is not to be exi>ected, that any- 
thing less than a separation of the parties could take place ; 
and accordingly the two speakers, with sixty-two members, 
"secretly: retired from the house, and threw themselves under 
the protection of the army th^t was then at Hounslow-heath. 
They were received with shouts and acclamations, their in- 
tegrity was extolled, and the whole body of the soldiery, a 
formidable force of twenty thousand men, now moved for- 
ward to reinstate them in their former seats and stations. 

In the mean time that part of the house that was lefl be- 
hind, resolved to act with vigour, and resist the encroach- 
ments of the army. They chose new speakers, they gave 
orders foi* enlisting troops, they ordered the train bands to 
man the lines, and the whole city boldly resolved to resist 
the invasion. But this resolution onl}^ held while the enemy 
was thought at a distance ; for when the formidable force of 
Cromwell appeared, all was obedience and submission ; the 
gates were opened to the general, who attended the two speak- 
ers, and the rest of the members, peaceably to their habita- 
ticms. The eleven impeached members, being accused as 
causers of the tumult, were expelled, and the most of them 
reth'ed to the continent. The mayor, sheriff, and three al- 
dermen, were sent to the Tower ; several citizens, and offi- 
cers of militia were committed to prison, and the lines about 
the city were levelled to the ground. The command of the 
Tower was given to Fairfax, the general ; and the parlia- 
ment ordered him their hearty thanks for having disobeyed 
their commands. 

It now only remained to dispose of the king,^ who had been 
sent by the army a prisoner to Hampton-court; from whence 
he attempted to escape, but was once more made prisoiier in 
the Me of Wight, and confined in Carisbrookrcastle. Here^ 
the parliament, new modelled as it was by the army, was e- 
rery day growing more feeble and factious. He still, there- 
fore, continued to negociate with the parliament for settling 
the unspeakable calamities of the kingdom. The parliament 
saw no other method of destroying the military powe1^**but 
to depress it by the kingly. Frequent proposals for an accom- 
modation passed between the captive king and the commons. 

But it was now too late : their power was soon totally to ex- 
pire, for the rebellious army, crowned with success, was re- 
turned from the destruction of their enemies ; and, sensible 
of their own power, with furious remonstrances, began to de- . 
mand vengeance on the king. At the same time they advanc- 
ed to Windsor : and sending an officer to seize the king's 
person, where he was lately sent under confinement, tliey ccm- 
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vcyed him to Hurst-castle, in Hampshire, opposite the isle of 
Wight. The commons, however, though destitute of all hopes 
of prevailing, had still courage to resist, and attempted in the 
face of the whole army, to close their treaty with the king. 
But the next day colonel Pride, at the head of two regiments, 
bloQkaded the house, and seized in the passage forty -one mem- 
bers of the presbyterian party, and sent them to a low room 
belonging to the house, that passed by the denomination of 
Hell. Above a hundred and sixty members more were exclu-' . 
ded ; and none were allowed to enter but the most furious and 
determined of the Independents, in all not exceeding sixty. 
This atrocious invasion of the parliamentary rights^ common-^ 
ly passed by the name of Pride's Purge, and the remaining 
members were called the Rump. These soon voted, that the 
transactions of the house a few days before were entirely il- 
legal, and that their general's conduct was just and necessary. 
A committee was appointed to bring in a charge against the 
king; and a vote passed, 'declaring it treason in a king to levy 
war against his parliament. A High Court of Justice was ac 
cordingly appointed to try his majesty for this new-invepted 
treason. 

Colonel Harrison, the son of a butcher, was commanded to 
conduct the king from Hurst-castle to Windsor, and from 
thence to London. His afflicted subjects who ran to have a 
sight of their sovereign, were greatly affected at the change* 
that appeared in his face and person. He had allowed his 
bes^rd to grow ; his hair was become venerably grey, rather" 
by the pressure of anxiety than the hand of time ; while hi^ 
apparel bore the marks of misfortune and decay. Thus he 
stood a solitary figure of majesty in distress, which even his" 
adversaries could not behold without reverence and com- 
passion. ^ He had been long attended only by an old decrepit 
servant whose name was Sir Philip Warwick, who could only" 
deplore his mastei^s fate without being able to revenge his 
cause^ All the exterior symbols of sovereignty were now with- 
drawn ; and his new attendants had orders to serve him with- - 
out ceremony: The duke of Hamilton, who was reserved for 
the same punishment with his master, having leave to take a 
last farewell as he departed from Windsor, threw hims^ at 
the king's feet, crying out, " My dear Master,'* The unfan^- 
py monarch raised him up, and embrjicing him tendeiflb^ re- 
plied, while the tears ran down his cheeks, « I have ^pled, 
. been a dear master to you." These were severe distif^lfes ; 
however^ he o^xM not be persuaded that his adversaries ij^syd 
bring him t^-A^rmal trial r but he every moment cxjp^ctcd 
to be dispatched by private assassination. „ : ^' 
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From the sixth to the twentieth 6f January was spent in 
making preparations for his extraordinary trial. The Court 
of Justice consisted of a hundred and thirty -three persons, 
Qamed by the commons ; but of these never above seventy 
met upon the tiial. The members were chiefly composed of 
the principal officers of the army, most of them of very mean 
hiith, together with some of the lower house, and a few citi- 
zens of London. Bradshaw, a lawyer, was chosen president, 
Coke was appointed solicitor for the people of England, Do- 
rislaus, Steele, and Aske, were named assistants. The court 
sat in Westminster-hall. 

The king was now conducted from Windsor to St. James's, 
and the next day was brought before the high court to take 
his trial. When he was brought forward, he \vas conducted 
by the mace-bearer to a chair placed within the bar. Though 
long detained a prisoner, and now produced as a criminal, he 
«till sustained the, dignity of a king ; J^e surveyed the members 
of the court with a stem, haughty air, and, without moving 
his hat, S2^ down, while the members also were, covered. His 
charge was then read by the solicitor, accusing him of having 
been the cause of all the bloodshed which followed since the 
commencement of the war ; at that part of the charge he 
could not suppress a smile of contempt and indignation. Af- 
ter the charge was finished, Bradshaw directed his discourse 
to the king, and told him, that the court expected his answer. 

The king with great temper entered upon his defence, by 
declining the authority of the court. He represented, that hav- 
ing been engaged in treaty with his two houses of parliament, 
and having finished almost every article, he expected a differ- 
ent treatment from that he now received. He perceived, he 
said, no appearance of an upper house, which was necessary 
to constitute a just tribunal. That he was himself the king 
and fountain of law, and consequently could not be tried by 
laws to which he had never given his assent ; that having 
been entrusted with the liberties of the people, he would not 
now betray them, by recognising a^ power founded in usurpa- 
tion ; that he was willing, before a proper tribunal, to enter 
into the particulars of his defence ; but, that before them he 
must decline any apology for his innocence, lest he should be 
considered a betrayer of, and not a martyr for, tlie constitu- 
tion. 

Bradshaw, in order* to support the autliority of the couit, 
insisted, that they had received their power from tlie people, 
•the source of all right. He pressed the prisoner not to decline 
the auUiprity of the court, which was delegated by the com- , 
mons. of England, and interrupted and overruled the king in . 
his attempts to reply. 
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In this manrt«r the king was three times produced before 
the court, and as often persisted in declining its jurisdiction. 
The fofirth and last time he was brought before the self-cre- 
ated tribunal ; as he was proceeding thither, he was insulted 
by the soldiers and the mob, who exclaimed, " Justice ! jus- 
tice! execution! execution!" but he continued undaunted. 
His judges having examined some witnesses, by whom it waa 
proved, that the ^g had appeared in arms against the fore«s 
commissioned by parliament, they pronounced sentence 
against him. 

The conduct of the king under all these instances of low- 
bred malice was great, firm, and equal ; in going through the 
hall from this execrable tribunal, the soldiers and rabble were 
again instigated to cry out, " justice and execution.*' They 
reviled him with the most bitter reproaches. Among other 
insults one miscreant presumed to spit in the face of his sove- 
reign. He patiently bor^hcir insolence, *' Poor souls,*' cried 
he, " they would treat their generals in the same manner for 
sixpence." Those of the populace who still retained the feel- 
ings of humanity, expressed their sorrows in sighs and tears. 
A soldier, more compassionate than the rest, couW not help 
imploring a blessing on his royal head. An officer over-hear- 
ing him, struck the honest centihel to the ground before the 
king, who could not help saying, tliat the punishment exceed- 
ed the offenee. 

At his return to Whitehall,^ he desired the permission of 
the House to see his children, and to be attended in his pri- 
vate devotions by Dr. Juxon, late bishop of London. These 
requests were granted, and also three days to prepare for the 
execution of the sentence. All that remained of his family 
now in England, were the princess Elizabeth, and the duke 
of Gloucester, a child of about three years of age. After ma- 
ny seasonable and sensible exhortations to his daughter, he 
took his little son in his arms, and embracing him, " My 
«. child," said he, « they will cut off tliy father's head; yes, 
<' they will cut off my head, and make thee a king. But mark 
" what I say : thou must not be a king as long as thy bro- 
<' thers Charles and James are alive. They will cut off their 
" heads when they can take them, and thy head, too, they 
■*' will cut off at last : and therefore, I charge thee, do not be 
" made a king by them,*' The child bursting into tears, re- 
i>tied, ^ I will be torn in pieces first."' 

Every night during the interval between his sentence and 
execution, the king slept sound as \isual, though the noise of 
the workmen, employed in framing the scaffold, continually 
resounded in his ears. ^ 
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The fatal mornilig being at ia^t arrived, he ro^e early, and 
calling one of hi* attendants, hqbade^ him employ more than 
usual care in dr-essing hinj, and pi'eparing him for sp great 
and joyful a solenwity. The street before \Vhitehall \yas the 
place destined for bis execution ; for it was intended that this 
sliould increase tlie severity of the punishment. He was led 
tbi-ough the Banqueting-house to the scaffold adjoining to that 
edifice, attended by his friend and servant bishop Juxon, a 
man endowed with the same mild and stea4y virtues as his 
master. The scaffold, Which was coyeredf .with black, was 
g^uarded by a regiment of ,9(^14iers, undf r the (^ommai>d of co- 
lonel Tonoiinson, and (Mi it were xq be seen \hp bjock, the axe, 
and twoexecutiqnei^ in mas^.Th^ people iDgi«atcrow^sstood 
at a greater distance, in dreadful expectation of tjieevent. 
The king surveyed all thjese solemn preparations with calm 
conaposure ; and as he could not expect to be heai'd by the 
people at a distance, he addressed himself to the few persons 
who stood round him. He there justified his own innocence 
in the late fatal war ; and ob^rved, that he had not taken arms 
till after the parliament had shewn him. the example. That 
he had no other objecit in his warlit^^ preparations thai to 
preserve that authority entire, which had been transmitted to 
him by his ancestors ; buttSoti^h imiocent towards his people, 
he acknowledged the equity of ^is execution in the eyes of 
his Maker. He owned that he was justly punished for having 
consented to the execution of an unjust sentence upon the earl 
of StrafforcJ, He forgave all his^ enemies, €;xhorted the people 
to retum to their obpdience, and £jckno\vledge his son as his 
successoil'j-.fUMl signified his attachment to the protestant re- 
ligion^ as professed in the clturch of England. So strong was 
the impre^on hi^ dying ^ords made upon tlie f?w who couW 
hear hijn,,that colonel Ton^son himself, to whose cure he 
liad been committed, acknowledged himself a convert. 

While he was preparing himself for the block, bishop 
Juxon called out to him, " There is, Sii-, but bn,e stage more, 
^ which, though turbulent and troublesome, is yeVa very short 
*' orie. It will soon carry you a great way. It will carry you 
" from earth to heaven, suwl there you shall: find>.to your great 
" joy, the prize to which you hasten, a crown of glory." — ^" I 
" go," replied the king, >' from a corruptible to an incorrup- 
'^ tible crown, where no disturbance can have place'."—" You 
"exchange," replied the bishop, " a tempoi^al for an eternal 
" crown, a good exchange." Charles having taken off his 
cloak, delivered his George to the prelate, pronouncing jhc 
word, " Remember." Then he laid his ncckron the blw^? 
and str-jtcl^iing 6utLis liands as a, signal, one of the executiof:-* 

P 
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ers severed his head from Ms body ^t a blow, while the othet 
•holding it up, exclaimed, " This is the head of a traitor." The 
spectators testified their horror af that sad spectacle in sighs, 
tears, and lamentations ; the tide of their duty and affection 
began to return, and each blamed himself either with active 
disloyalty to his king, or a passive complian<:e -with tus de- 
stroyers. 

J „^ Charles was executed in the forty-riinth year of 
If 48 ' ^^^ ^^' ^^^ the twenty riburth of his reien. He was 
of a iniddling stature, robust and Well proportioned. 
His visage was pleasing, but melancholy ; aixl it is probable, 
that the continued trouble^ in Which he was involved, might 
have made thftt impressioh on Ins countenance. As for his 
charaeter the reader ^vill deduce it with /nore' precision and 
8atisfa<Jtion to himself from the detail of his conduct, than from 
any summary given of iti>y the historian. 



CHAP.X^IX. 

'^^ ' ' , ifffE COl^fMONWEALTII. 

CROMWELt.^ who hJacUetf etly iolidCedand contrived 
the king's death,"n6w began to feel wishes to which he 
}iad hitherto been a stranger^ His prospects widening as he 
ro^e, his first prin(iij5Ies of !5berty werp^all lost in the unbound- 
ed stretch' of po^ver that;.laf before him. '- ^ 

Having been appointed to command the amiy^in Ireland, 
he prosecuted the war in th^t kingdom with his usiial success. 
He had to combat a^tn^t the Royalists, commahdedby the 
duke of Ormond, and the native'lrish l^d op by G'Neal. But 
suchjil-conrie'cted and barbarous "troops tould "give very fittk 
opposition to Cromwell*s more numerous forces, conducted 
by sucli a general, and etn^^ldened by long success. He soon 
over-ran the whole country ; and after some time, all the 
, towns revolted in hi§ favour, and opened their, gates at his 
appipach. But in dicse conquests, as in all the rest of fiis 
actions,. there appeared a brutal ferocity, that could tarnish 
the most heroic valour." In order to intimidate the natives 
from defending their to'vvns, he, 'viith a barbarojis policy, put • 
every garrison that made any resistance to the sword. 

After his return t^o England, upon taking his seat, he re- 
ceived the thanks of thehoi^se, by the mouth of the sipeaker, 
for the services he had done the Commonwealth in Ireland. 
They tlien prpceeded to deliberate vipon choosing a general 
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for cojiducting the war iii Scotland, where: they had espoused' 
the royal cause, and placed young Charles, the son of their 
late ' monarch, on the throne^ Fairfax refusing this com- 
mrand upon principle, as he had all along declined opposing 
the Presbyterians, the connnand necessarily devolved upon. 
Cromwell, who boldly set forward for Scotland, at the head 
of an army of sixteen thousand men. 

The 5cots, in tlie mean time, who had invited over . -^ 
their wretched king, to be a prisoner, nnt a ruler a- i^^f^* 
ntaig tliem, prepared to meet the invasion. A bat- 
tle ensued, in which they, though double the number of the 
English, Were soon put to flight, and pursued with great 
slaughter, while Cromwell did not lose abave forty men in all. 

In this terrible exigence, young Charles . emhKiced a reso'* 
lution: worthy a prince, who was willing tb hazard all for em- 
pire. Observing that the way was open to En^and, he re- 
solved immediately to march into that country, where -lie ex- 
pected to be reinforced by all the royalists in that part of the 
kingdom. ' ' 

But he soon found himsfeff disappointed in the expectation 
of increasing his army^. The Scots, terrified at jthe project 
o^ so hazardous an enterprise, fell from him in great num- 
bers. The English, affrighted at the name of his opponent, 
dreaded to join him ; but his mortificationis were still more 
increased'as he arrived at Worce^^er, "vrhen informed, that 
Cromwell was marching with hasty (brides from Scotland, 
with an army increased to'forty thousand men. The news 
scarce arrived, when that active general himself appeared, and" 
falling upon th«6 town on all sides, broke in upon the disorder- 
ed royalists. The streets were strewed with slaughter, thet 
whole Scotch army w;as either killed or taken prisoners; and 
the king himself having gpvenmany pi'oofai of personal Wour,^ 
was obliged tafly. 

Imagination tan scarce conceive advctituois more ro^antic^ 
or distresses 'more severe, than thpse wliich attended the 
yoimg king's escape from the scene of slaughter. After various 
disguises, and one and forty days concealment, he landed safe- 
ly at Feschamp, in Normandy, no less than forty men and 
women having at different times been privy to his escape. 

In the mean time, Cromwell returnii in triumph to Lon- 
don, where he was tnet by the s|>eabcp4&f the houseff liccom- 
panied by the mayor of London, cmd the magistrates, in all 
their fomudfiies. Hb first^tare was to take advantage of his 
late successts,^ by depressi»g the Scots, who- had so lately 
withstood tlie work of the gospel, as he called it. An act was' 
passe^lhi' abolishing royedty in Scotland, and annexing tlia^ 
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kingdom, as a conquered province, lo the English Common- 
wealth. It was impowered, however, to send some members 
to the English parliament. Judges wei^ appointed to distri- 
bute justice f and the people of that country, now freed from 
the tyranny of the ecclesiastics, were not much dissatisfied 
with their present government. The prudent conduct of Monk, 
who was left by Cix)mwell to complete their subjection, served 
much to reconcile the minds of the people, harrassed with 
dissentions, of which they never well understood the cause. 

In this manner the English parliament, by the means of 
Cromwell, spread their uncontested authority over all the Bri- 
tish dominions. Ireland was totally subdued by Ireton and 
Ludlow. All thE^settlements in America, that had declared 
for the royal cause, were obliged to submit ; Jersey, Guern- 
sey, Scilly, sxid the Isle of Man, were brought easily under 
subjection, . Thus mankind saw, with astonishment, a pai lia* 
ment composed of sixty or seventy obscure and illiterate 
members, govermng a great empire with unanimity and suc- 
cess. Without any acknowledged subordination, except a 
council of «ate, consisting of thirty-eight, to whom all ad- 
dresses were made, they levied armies, maintained fleets, and 
gave laws to the ndghbouring powers of Europe. The finan- 
ces were managed with economy aftd exactness ; few private 
persons became dch by the plunder of the public : the reve- 
nues of the crown, the lands of the bishops, and a tax of an 
hundred and twenty thousand pounds each monlh, supplied 
the wants of the government, and gave vigour to-all their 
proceedings. 

The parliament having thus reduced their native dbminions 
to perfect obedience, next retolved to chastise the Dutch, who 
had given but very slight causes of complaint. It happened 
that one doctor Doridaus, who was/of the number of die late 
king's judges, being sent by the parliament as their envoy, to 
Holland^ was assasanated by one of the royal party, who had 
taken refiige there. Some time after, also, Mr. St. John, ap- 
pointed their ambassador to that court, was insulted by the 
friends of the prince of Orange. These were thought motives 
sufficient to induce the commonwealth of England to declare 
war against them. Tb« parliament's chief dependence lay in 
the activity and courage of Blake? their admiral : who, though 
he hadnqbemharkedin dOiBKWj command till late in lifc^ yet 
surpass^all that wenbbfifore. bimciD courage wid.deXtjerity. 
On the other side, the Dutch opposed.to him theirlfanjoits a4-> 
miral Van Trompi to whom, they never sinc^ produced an 
equal. Many wtre the. engagements between these celebrated 
admirals, ivnd various was their, success, but these dreadful. 
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encounters rather served ta $hew the excellence of the admi<- 
TsAsy thstfi to detenaine their superiority; The Dutch,, how- 
ever, who fek many great disadvantagpes by the.los* of their 
trade, and by the total siispenaion of thek fisheries, we;*e will- 
ing to treat for a peace ; but the parHaanfent gave them a very 
ux2&Tdurable aniweh It was the policy of that body^, to keep 
their navy, oa foot as long as they could; rightly judging, 
that while the force of the nation was cocorted by sets, it would 
dhniniah the. power of gBnecal Cromwell by la^ which was 
now become very forimdabieto^fem;' 

This great aspirer, horwrtfer^ i^iickfy ppercdved their de- 
igns; and from the first sfew^'that^ey dreaded jMs growing 
powei:^ and wished ka dindnatit^i^i .'Al^ his measiures were 
con&cted,with a bc^ibiffepidky. that marked his. character, 
and he now saw, that it wis^sotiieicessary to^weafcthe mask 
of aobonfination ^y. ion^eioi 'SeavhQi therefoss^ m theat- 
t^hment of the army, he *BSoived ta make another daring 
effort r^^d persuaded the officers to present a pedtrtm for 
payment of arrears and redness bf^grieva^cesy which he knew : 
would be rejected by t^ iCaathions with diftdani. The peti*' 
tion was 'boon drawn^up'a|^ iHxisenti^ inwldcb the officers, 
after demam&n^jtiieiri^rrsar^d^ur^ therpariiament . j^ 
to considci^ how ma%:. ^ears ibey; had iaitp> and what , g t « * 
ppofessionilhef lad fornkriy^ade of their intentions ^' 
to new model the^houiey andca^b^kfreedom^on^the broad- 
est baais^ ' -i:. ■ r- .'>"-." ,' ^'>^ . 

. The house. wasr highlfroffierided at the ptesdmptiao df the 
army, although they had /Sdsn/bitt too lateJy that their, own 
power .was^ wholly founded on that Terppresun^d^^ They 
appointed a committee ^Lpn^pare an'act/?43rdatiiing that'tdl 
persons who presented :««tehr^i^tk)ni"*forrtlie fuiUi«,i should 
be deemed guilty of high treason^ : To thitifcfae <sffitiers made 
a very, worm remonstrfuice^ atid tkeparliameiitas angry a re- 
pfyi vhilc the breach lietween them evjery: moment grew 
wider. This wa» what Cromwell hakiloi% wishel^ and had 
long forbseen: He was sitting, in c6nnoU ^th his officers, 
when informed of the subject on which ?the' house wasdelibe-' 
rating;, upon whidii he rose up in the most seeming fury, and- 
turning to major Vernon^ bri^d out, « That he wasi^ompelled* 
to do a thing that raadd the vec^ hair of his^head/to stand on* 
cndi'4. Then -he hatttienedtorchifc house iwith three hmidred 
soldiers, with the'c^arks^of Tiaient lQ(^gnadonon his counte- 
nance.': Stahipingiwith his foot, which was the signal for the 
Boidieirs to enter, the place w&s immediately fiUed with armed' 
men. Then addrcssingrhimselTto the itien&fers : < Forshame,' 
said bc^f get you gone, pi»e t>hice ^(y bodester men j to those- 
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< who ^ill more faithfully difechargr their trustt Yoii are no 

* longer a parliament ; L telt ytm, you are no Jongci* a parlia^ 

* ment y thle Lord has doneiwitAi yiau.' . Sir Harry Vane ex- - 
claiming against^tbis coiid^ct r > Sir Harry,' cried CrcmxweU • 
with a lotti voice, ^O Sii* H|irry Vane,'the Lord deliver me 

* from Sir Ha#ry Vane/ Taking hold of Martin by the jcioak,: 
thou art a whbrem^er ; to another, •thou act an adulterer ; 
to a third, thou art a drunkard ; to afoilrth, thou art a glutton. 

' It is you,* continued he to the fniembers, ' that have forced 
« me upon this. I have sought the Lord n^ht and day, that 

< he would rather slay me th^ put me upon this work.^ Then 
pointing to the anacsev ^/Take.fitway/ cnitd he, < thatibaujble/ 
After which, Jtumiiig out att thsxnemhets, and clearing the ^ 
hall, he ordei^ the jdoots to tie' fowdetd, !and putting ^e key- 
in bis pockety returned ixtWbitehaM^ ; i: . ,' 

The pet sons he pitched txpdm foi^^b next parliament^ w^e 
the bwest) meanesty and tb^ inxmt ^orant amon^ the citi- 
zens, and the n&f dregs of the&hadcs. He was well appri* ' 
fied that during the adsointstrkion of such a group of charac- 
ters he alone . must govern, or.tb«t)tbey must soon thr6w up 
the reins of g^vtoiment, .whkh Jthey^were omqualified to 
guide. Accordin^y, their pco^ctice. justified his^ «agacity« 
One of them particulaiiy, whoMrascadled Praise God Bare- 
bone, a canting leather-seUer, .gsrve^his namt to this odd as- 
semyy, arit wasi.GcdledJBaieiaone^s Parliam'eBt. . u. 

The very vulgar* began now to exclaim against so foolish b, 
legislature; and some of themselves seemed not insendble of 
the ridicule which every day was thrown out against them* 
Accordingly, by eonsent, they met ^earlier tiian the rest of 
their fraternity; and obscnrving^each other that th£s partia-* 
ment had sat long emnighv theyciiastened to Cromwell, ^with : 
Rouse their i^efdoerat their head, s^d into his hands they^ 
resigned the autiionty wit;^ which he had invested them, r r 

Cromwell accepted Aein remgnataon with pleasure; but) 
being told that ^omeiof the tiumber were refractory, ihe sent 
colonel White to clear the house of such as ventured to re^ 
msdn there. Tiiey had traced one Moyer in the chair by the 
time that the colonel had aniveds and he being asked by the 
colonel, " What they <ftd there J** Moyer replied very grave- 
ly, that they were seeking the Lm*d. *'Then:you may go else- • 
%« where/' cried White; "for.tOsmy certain knofwledge 'the 
^ *' Liocd has not been hei>e the^many y^urs." . . . 

/ This shadow o£a padtoment being^ dissolved, the ofiicers^ 
by their ownfauthprity,. declared Cromwell protector of the : 
CommonM-eakh of fcngland. He was to be addressed By the • 
Utle of highness ; and. his power wa& proclaiped ia Lc^on^ 
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and the dther parts of the kingdom. Thus an obscure and 
vulgar tnsui, -at the age «f fiftfi4:hree, rose-to unbotmded 
power ; first by fc^Io^g*smail events in his favour^ and at 
length by directing ^at ones. . ^ 

OromweU «hose his xsouncdl among his officers, who had 
been^tba companions of his dangersand his victories, to each 
of whom he assigned a pension ofone thoi^and pounds a year. 
He took care to have his troops, upon whose fidelity he de* 
pended for support, paid a month in advance ; the magazines 
were also well provided, and the pul^ic treasury managed with 
frugality and care ; while hig aGtivity^ vigilance* and resolu- 
ticm were such, that he discovered every conspiracy against 
his.person, and every plot for an insut^rettion befi^'e they took 
cftct. > . . . : .1 -t ... t 

His mana^ment of fore^ affairs, thou|^ his schemes 
wtsre by no means poUtical, yet^wellcorrfei^oiiided- with hid 
character, and, for a while, were attended with sbccess. The* 
Dutch havmg been humbled by repeated defeats, and totally 
abridged in their commerdal concerns, were obliged^ at Fast 
to sue for peace, which he gave them upon these ierm«. He 
insisted ^pon^ their ptiying defiu'ence to the Britkh Ibg ; he 
compelfed them to^bandon the %<rrest of the king, smd to 
pay eighty-five thousand pounds as Im indemnificattito for for- 
mer expenqes, amd to restore the Eitglifth East India com- 
pany a part of those dominions of which they had be^ ^s- 
possessed by the Dutch during the fonder rei^n. 

He was not less successful in his negoaa^ns with the 
court of France. Cardinal Mazarine, by whom the afiairs of 
that kiagdom were conducted, deeihed itmecessary to bay 
deference to the protector ; >and desirous ^rather^'prevait^ 
dexterity than violence^ subknitted to-Cromweti's imperious 
character, and thus procure^'ends^qually^bienefidlsi;! to both. 

The court of Spain wa&nof less assiduoi^ mits^ endeavours 
to gain his friendship, but was not so su€cess&L This ^st 
monaix^hy, wluch but a few years before had threatened the 
liberties of Europe, was now reduced so low as to be scarce 
able tb defend itsdf. Cromwell, however, who knew no-- 
thing of foreign politics, still continued to regard its power 
with an eye of jealousy, and came into an association with 
Frapip to depress it still more. He lent- that- court a body 
of sijrthousand men to attack the Spanish dommions in the 
Netherimids ; and upon obtaining a/signal victory by his as- 
sistandefat Dunes, thb Fr^nch^t Donkiild, >which th^y had 
just taken from the^* Spamard6> iHtp his hands, as^ a reward 
f<)r his attachment. ' 

But it was ^by. sea that he l^imUed the powerbf Spdb with 
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stlUinore effectual ^Ciccess. Blake, \^to had long niade 
himself formidable to the Dtttch, and vhose fame was spread * 
over £un^, now bocame still tnore dnead&d to the Spanish 
monarchy. He sailed with a fleet into the M editerraneany 
whkher, since the time of the crusaders, no English fleet 
h^d ever ventured to advance. He them co^uerod alLthat 
d^red to oppose him. Castmg anchor bef(»re Leghorn, he 
demanded and obts^ned'ss^sSaction €(ir some injuries which 
the English commerce had suffered from the duke of Tusca- 
ny. He next sailed to Algiers, and ctoi|>elled . the Dey. to 
.. j^ makepeaq^^ an4 to restrair^ his piratical subjects from 
. * ' &rtheir injuring the English. He ttei went to Tunis,". 
' and having made the same demands, lie, was' dewed : 
by the Dey of that place to look at the two castles, Porto Fan > 
rino, and Gkflelta, a!nd do lus utmost. > Blake showed him 
that he wan not slow in accepting the challenge; be eRter^ 
the haibour, burned the shaping thefer and then sailed out 
triumphazKtly to pursue his voyage. At Gadi» he took two gal-^ 
leo^s valued at near Iwo millions of pieces of ^ight At t|^ 
Canaries he^ burned a Spa&ish fleet of six^en shlps^ a^d re-^ ; 
tuirning home to Ec(gland to enjoy the femje of h^ noble acr<^ ! 
tiops, as jbe tame l«lthm sight of his native xowntry h^ expir • 
red. ,Thw' gallant mat)^ Biough Jhe fought: for an usurper, ^ 
yet was^ averse, to bis cause j- he w^ a z^^bus j^puUican in ' 
prin^iple^ aad his aim 1r&» to serve his country, .not to esta- - 
blish a tyrant. " It is sliil our duty," he would say to the sea- 
metij/' to fight for our coomtry, into whatever hands the go* 
" vermment' may fall," 

At the same time that Blake's expeditions were going: for* \ 
watfU) there was wuH^er camied c/tt under the. commwadyof ; 
adnu^rat Peiv itod Vei»bk»^ >iifkh; about. four thoufiaBdi^^ 
fgro^ toaUatktheisiaiidof His^aniolft. Failing, however, 
in th«H and^being driv^ off the place by the Spaniards,- they 
steered to Jamaica^ whkh was surrendered iothclra Ifithc^t* 
a blow. So little Was thought of the importance' of thiscon— 
quest, that, upon the retumof theexpe(^uon,Pen and Venibles 
were sent to the Tower^ forihek* failure in the prLbcipaL ob- 
ject of their expedition. 

But it tnUstnot be sup^oaed^ that GromwdL's skua^on^ii^as 
at thi^ time en^Wsie. Perhaps no istation, however m^m or . 
. loaded with cmiijHsmpti: eduld be more truly dist£es^<i|Kan: 
his, at a time th»& notion . wbs ' foadlng ; him wijdi:congraMla- 
j. fv tione; afndaddnesses^ lib.had 1^ this rend^i^d^idm- 
1658 *^ ba^6*J^^<> everv.|ia|rty; Jaad ie owed Msisafety .^ 
their mutual hatrea and diffidence of each ether. 'His- 
aptsic^iliaiiriUlatiQ&^ad bta&loni^exfaitusledi^npne nowcoold' 
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be deceived by them, those of his own party and principles 
disdaining the use to which he had converted his zeal and 
professions. The truth seems to be, if we may use a phrase 
taken from common life, he had begun*with being a dupe to 
his own enthusiasms, and ended with being a sharper. • 

The whole nation silently detested his administration, but 
he had not still been reduced ta4:he extreme of wretchedness, 
if he could have found domestic consolation. Fleetwood, his 
son-in-law, actuated with the wildest zeal^ detested that cha- 
racter which could use religious professions for the purposes 
of temporal advancement. His eldest daughter, married to 
Fleetwood, had adopted republican principles so vehemently, 
that she could not behold even her own'lather entrusted with 
uncontrc^able power. ' His other daughters werfe no less san- 
guine in favour of tlie royal cause 5 but €bove all, Mrs. Clay- 
pole, his favourite daughter, who, updn her death-bed, up- 
braided him with all those trimes that ledhim to trample on 
the throne. 

Every hour added some new disquietude. I^ord Fairfsuc, 
Sir William Waller, and many of the hesKis of the presbyte- 
rians, had secretly entered into an eng^ement to destroy 
him. His administradon, so expensive both at home and a- 
broad, had exhausted his i^venue, and he was left considera- 
bly in debt. One conspiracy wa^ no sooner detected, but smo- 
ther rose from it» rukis; ^iiid to increase his calamity, be was 
now taught, upon reasoning principles, that his death was 
not only desirable, but his assassination would be meiitori- 
ous. A book was published by colonel Titus, a man who 
had formerly been attached to his cause, entitled^ Killing no 
Murder. Of all the pamphlets that came forth^at that time, 
or perhaps of those that have since appeared, this was the 
most eloquent and masterly. " Shall we," said this popular 
declaimer, " who would not suffer the lion^to invade us, tame- 
ly stand to be devoured by the wolf?" Cromwell read this 
spirited treatise, and was never seen to smile m6re. 

All peace was now for ev<?r hanished from his mind. He 
now found, that the grandeur to which he had sacrificed his 
former peace, was only an intet to fresh inquietudes. The 
fears *of assassination haunted him in all his walks, and were 
perpetually present to his imagit\ation. He wore armour un- 
dfenhis cloaths, and al^ayft kept pistols in his pockets. His 
a^cfw^ cloirded by a settled gloom ; and he regarded eve- 
ry stranger with 41 ^lahce of timid suspicion. He always tra- 
v^ed with huny,and wafr ever Attended, by a numerousguard. 
He never returned from any place by the road h#went ; and 
seldom slept above^three nights together in the same cham- 
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beJ*. Society terrified him, as there he might meet an enemy r 
solitude was terrible, ^ he was there unguarde^ by every 
friend. 

A tertian ague kuuHy came at last to deliver him from this 
life of horror and anxiety. For the space of a week no danger- 
ous symptoms appeared ; and in the intervals of the fits he 
was able to walk abroad. At kngth the fever increased, and 
he !}ecame delirious. He was just able to dnswer yes, to the 
demand, whether his son Richard should be appointed to sue- 
^ y. ceed him. He died on the third day of September, that 
fV^o* very day which he had always considered as the most 
fortunate of his life ; he was then fifty-nine years old, 
and had usurped the government nine years. 

Whatever might have been the difference of interest after 
the death of the usurper, the influence of # his name was sUll 
sufficient to get Richard his son proclaimed protector in his 
room. But the artny, discontented with such a leader, estab- . 
lished a meeting at general Fleetwood's, which, as he dwelt 
in Wallingford-house, was called the Cabsd of Wallingford. 
The result of their deliberation was a remonstflince that the 
command of the army should be entrusted to some person in 
whom they might all confide ; and it Was plainly given to un- 
derstand that the young protector was not that person. ■ 

Richard wanted resoluticm. to defend the title that had been 
conferred upon him ; he soon rigntV. his owii abdication in 
form, and retired to live several years after his resignation, at 
fii^t on the continentf and afterwards upon his paternal for- 
tune at home. He was^ thought by the ignorant to be unwor- 
thy of the happiness of his exaltaetion ; but he knew by his 
tranquillity in private) that he had made the most fortunate 
escape, 

The officers being once more left to themselves, * determi- 
ned to replace the remnant of the old parliament wiiich had 
beheaded the king, and which Cromrwell had so disgracefully 
tunned out of the house. The Rump parliament, for that waa 
the nairie it went by, being now reinstated^ became vigorous 
in its attempts to lessen the power by which it was replaced. 
The officers in the army therefore determined^ as was usual 
enough in these times, to dissolve that assenriily, by which 
they were so vehemently opposed. AcqoixJingly Lambert, 
one of the generals, drew up a chosen %odf o€ the troops, .a»d 
placing them in the streets which led, to Westminster-haih, 
when the speaker,^LenthaU, proceeded in his Carriage; to the 
house, he ordered the horses to be turned, and very civilly 
conducted hijpi home. The other members were likewise m^i 
tercepted, and the army returned to their quarters to observe 
»■ 
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a solemn fast, which generally either preceded, or attended 
their outrages. 

During these transactions, general Monk was at the head 
of eight Siousand vetenaisin Scotland, and beheld the distrac- 
tion of his native country with but slender hopes df relieving 
it. Whatever might have been his designs, it was impossible 
4o cover them with greater secrecy than he did. As soon as 
he put his army in motion, to enquire into the causes of the 
disturbances in the capitol, his countenance was eagerly 
nought by alt the contending parties. He still however con- 
tinued to march his army towards the capitol ; all the world 
equally in doubt as to his motives, and astomshed at his re- 
serve. But McMik continued his inflexible taciturmty, and at 
last came to St. Alban's, within a few miles of London. 

He there sent the Rump parliament, who had resumed 
their scat, a message, desiring them to remove such forces 
as remained in London to the coimtry quarters. In the meaii 
time the Hotise of Commons having passed votes for the com-r 
posure of the kingdom, dissolved themselves, and gave orders 
for the immediate assembling a new parliament. 

As yet the new parliament was not assembled, and * j^ 
no pferson had hitherto dived into the designs of the *z.' 
general. He still persevered in his reserve ; and al- 
though the calling a new parliament was but in other words 
to restore the king, yet his expressions never once betrayed 
the secret of his bosom. Nothing but a security of confidjwice 
at last extorted the confession from him. He had been inti- 
mate with one Morrice, a gentleman of Devonshire, of a se- 
dentary, studious disposition, and with him alone did he de^ 
liberate- upon the great and dangerous enterprise of the restOf 
ration. Sir John Granville, who had a commission from the 
king, applied for access to the general ; he was desired to 
communicate his business to Morrice. Granville refused, 
though twice urged, to deliver his mes^ge to any but the 
general himself; so that Monk now finding he could de- 
pend upon this minister's secrecy, he opened to him his whole 
intentions ; but with Ijis usual caution still scrupled to com- 
mit any thing to paper. In consequence of this, the king left 
the Spanish territories, where he very narrowly escaped be- 
ing detained at Breda by the governor, under^l'etence of treat- 
ing him with proper resect and formality. From thence he 
retired into Holland, >vherc he resolyed to wait for farther 
^dvicc. 

At length the long expected day for the sitting of a free par- 
liament arrived. The affections of all were turned towards the 
king ; yet such were their fears, and such dangers attended a 
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freedom of speech, *hat bo one dared foi' some days to tuake 
any mention of his name. All this time Monk, with his usual 
reserve, tried their tempers, and examined the ardour of their 
wishes ; at length he gave directions to Anne^ey, president 
of the council, to inform them that one Sir John Granville, a 
sei-vant of the king, had been sent over by his majesty, and 
was now at the door with a letter to the commons. 

Nothing could exteed the joy and transport with which this 
message was received. The members for a moment forgot 
the dignity of their situations, a|id indulged in a loud acclama- 
tion of applause. Granville was called in, and the letter es^er- 
ly read. A moment's pause was scarce allowed ; all at once , 
the house burst out into an universal assent to the king's pro- 
posals ; and to diffuse the joy more widely, it was voted that 
the letter and indemnity should immecjiately be published. 

Charles II. entered ^.ondon on the twenty-ninth of May, 
which was his birth-day. An innumerable concourse of peo- 
ple lined the way wherever he passed, an4 rent the air with 
their acclamations* They had been so long distracted by unre- 
lenting factions, oppressed and alarmed by a succesdcm of ty- 
rannies, that they could no longer suppress these emo4pns of 
delight to behold their constitution restore-d ; or rather, like 
a phoenix, appearing more beautiful and vigorous j&om the 
ruins of its former owiflagration. ^ 

Fanaticism, vdth its long train of gloomy terrors, fled at 
th© approach of freedom ; the arts of society and peace be- 
gan to return ; and it had been happy for the people if the 
. ?rts of luxury had not entered in their train. 



CHAP..XXX. r 

CHA.R1.ES II. . 

A. D. 1648. ITSURPATIOK~1660, 1685. 

WHEN Charles came to the throne he was thirty years 
of age, possessed of an agreeable person, an elegant 
address, and an engaging majmer. His whole demeanour and 
behaviour was well calculated to support a|id increase popu- 
larity. Accustomed during his exile to live cheerfully among 
his courtiers, he carried the same%ei^dcaring famili 
the throne ; and from the levity of his temper, 
were dreaded from his former resentments. But it 
found that all these advantages were merely supei/j^ 
indolence and love of pleasure, made' him averse, fe^ 
, of business J his familiarities were ^pqostitutedlo t' ' 
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WeH iu» the best of his subjects ; and he took no care to re- 
ward his former friends, as he had taken few steps to be aveng- 
ed of his former enemies^ 

Though an act of indemnity was passed^ those who had an 
innmediate hand in the king's death were exempted. . Croni- 
-well, Ireton, and Bradshaw, though dead, were conadei^ed aB^ 
proper objects of resentment; their bodies were dug from 
their graves, dragged to the place of execution, and after hang- 
ing some time, buried under the gallows. Of the rest, who 
sat in judgment on the late monarch's trial, some were dead 
and some were thought worthy of pardon. Ten only, out of 
iburscore, were devoted, to immediate destruction. These 
were enthusiasts, who had all along acted from principle, and 
who, in the general spirit of rage excited against them, shew- 
ed a fortitude that might do honour to a better cause. 

This was the time for the king to have made himself inde- 
pendent of all parliaments ; and it is said that Southampton, 
one of his ministers, had thought of procuiing hismaster from 
the commons the grant of a revenue of two millions a year, 
which would have effectually rendered him absolute ; but in 
this his views were obstructed by the great Clarendon, who, 
though attached to the king, was still more the friend of li- 
berty and the laws. Charles, however, was no way interested 
in these opposite views ofHiis ministers ; he only desired 
nMHiey, in <M^r to prosecute his pleasures ; and provided he 
had that, he litle regarded themanner in which it was obtained. 

His continual exigencies drove him constantly to measures 
no way suited to his incjination. Among others, was his mar- 
riage, celebrated at this time with Catharine, the infanta ot 
Portugal, who though a virtuous princess possessed as it 
should seem but few personal attractions. It was the portion 
of this princess that the needy monarch was enamoured of, 
which amounted to three hundred thousand pounds, together 
vdth the fortress of Tangier in Africa, and of Bombay in the 
East Indies. The chsicellor Clarendon, the dukes of Or- 
mond and Southampton, urged many reasons against tliis 
match, particularly the likelihood of her never having any 
children ; the king disregarded their advice, and the inauspi- 
cious marriage was celebrated accordingly. 

It was probably with a view of recruithig the supply for his 
pleasures, that he was induced to declare war against the 
Dutch, as the money appointed for that purpose would go 
through his hands. In this naval war, which continued to 
rage for some years with great fierceness^ much blood was 
spilt, and great treasure exhausted, until at last a treaty was 
concluded at Breda, by which the colony of New York "wat* 
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ceded by the Dutch to the English, and considered as a^nost 
valuable acquisition. 

This treaty was considered as inglorious to the English, as 
they failed in gaining any rfedress upon the complaints which 
gave rise to it. Lord Clarendon, particularly, gained a share 
of blame, both fw having first advised an unnecessary war, 
and then for concluding a disgraceful peace. He had been 
long declining in the king's favour, and he was no less dis<" 
pleasing to the majority of the peoj^. 

This seemed the ^gnal for the earFs enemies to step m^ 
and effect his entire overthrow. A charge .was opened a- 
gainst him in the house of commons ijy Mof. SeymoiH", con- 
sisting of ^ev^nteen articles. These, which .were only a ca?- 
talogue of the popular rumours before mentioned, appeared 
at first sight false or frivolous. However, Clarendon finding 
ihe popular torrent, united to the violence of power, running 
with impetuosity against him, thought proper to withdraw 
>to France^ 

Having thus got rid of his virtuous minister, the king soon 
after resigned himself to the direction of a set of men who 
afterwards went by the.appellation of the Cabal, from the initi- 
als of the names of whichit was composed. *The first of them. 
Sir Thomas Clifford, was a man of a daring and impetuous 
spirit, rendered more dang^rquS by eloquence and intrigue, 
l-ord Ashley, sooai after known by the name of lord Shattes* 
bury, was turbulent, ambitious, subtle, and enterprising. The 
duke of Bucl^ngham was gay, capricious, of some wit, and 
great vivacity. Arlington was a man but of very moderate 
^capacity; his intentions were good, but he wanted courage 
to persevere in them. Lastly, the duke of Lauderdale, who 
was not defective in natural, and still less in acquired talents; 
but neither was Lis address graceful, nor his understsoiding 
A D ^^^^ ' ^^ ^^^ ambitious, obstinate, insolent, and sul- 
jgYo ^* These were the men to whom Charles gave up 
* the conduct of his affairs ; and who plunged the re- 
maining part of his reign in difficulties, which produced the 
ipost dangerous symptoms. 

From this inauspicious combination tiie people had enter- 
tained violent jealousies against the court. The fears and 
cHscontents of the jiation were ventured without restraint ; tlie 
apprehensions of a popish successor, an abandoneifl court and 
a parliament which, though sometimes asserlors of liberty, 
yef wiiich had now continued for seventeen years without 
change, naturally rendered the minds of mankind timid and 
suspicious, and they only wapted objects on which to wreajt 
.th^r iil humour. 
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"When the spirit of the English is once roused, they eithef 
find objects of suspicion or make them. On the 12th of Au- 
gust, one Kirby, a chemist, accosted the king as he was walk^ 
ing in the park. ^^ Sir, (said he) keep within the company, 
^ your enemies have- a design upon yoiir life, and you maj? 
<« be shot in this very Walk.** Being questioned in consequence 
of this strange intimation, he offered to produce one Dr. 
Tongue, a weak credulous clergyman, who had told him, 
that two persons, named Grove and Pickering, were engaged 
to murder the king; and that Sir George Wakeman, the 
queen's physicism,^ had undertaken the same task by poison. 
Tongue was introduced to the king with a buadle of papers 
relating" to'thi^ pretended €onspirac;y, and was referred to the 
lord treasurer Danby. He there declared that the papers 
•were thrust under his door; and he afterwards asserted, that 
he knew the author of them, who desired that his name 
might be concealed, as he dreaded the reseBlmetit of the 
Jesuits. 

This ihformatiori appeared s^ vague and unsatisfactory, 
that theking concluded the whole was a fiction. However, 
TongUe was not to be repressed in the ardour of his loyalty ; 
he went again to the lord treasurer, and told him, that apac- 
quet of letters, written by Jesuits concerned in the plot, was 
liiat night to be piit into the post-house for Windsor, direct i* 
ed to one Bedingfield, a Jesuit, who was confessor to the 
duke of York, and tvlio^resided there. These letters had ac- 
tually been received a few hours befcJre by the duke ; but he 
had shewn them to the king as a forgery, of which he nei^^ 
ther knew the drift nor the meaniHg, 

Titus Gates, whdwas the fountain of al^ this dreadful in-' 
telli'gence, was produced soon after, who, with seeming re-' 
hictance,' came to give his evidence. This Titus Gates wajr 
an abandoned miscreant, obscure, iliiterate, vulgar, and in-' 
digent. He had been once indicted for perjury, was after- 
wards chaplain on board a man of war, and disihissed for un- 
natural practices. He then pnrfessed himself a TRoman .ca^ 
tholic, and crossed the sea to St. Gmer's, where he was for 
'Some time maintained in the English seminary of that city. 
At a time that he was supposed to have been entrusted with 
a secret involviig the fate of kings, he was alloTlvxd to remain 
in such necessity, that Kirby was obliged to supply him with 
daily bread. 

He had two methods to pursue, either to ingratiate himself 
by this information with the ministry, or to alarm the people 
and thus turn their fears to his advantage. He chose the latter ' 
Bietlipd. lie went, therefore,, with his two companions, to. 
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Sir Edmonsbury Godfref, a noted and actitje justice of the 
peace> and before him deposed to a narrative dressed up in 
terrors fit to make an impression on the vulgar. The pope, 
he said, considered himself as entitled to the possession of 
England and Ireland, on account of the heresy of the prince 
and people, and had accordingly assumed the sovereignty of 
these kingdoms. The king, whom the Jesuits call the Black 
Bastard, was solemnly tried by them, and condemned as an 
heretic. Grove ^nd Pickering, to make sure work, were em- 
ployed to shoot the king, and that too with silver bullets. The 
duke of York was to be offered the crown in consequence of 
the success of these probable schemes, on condition of extir- 
pating the protestant religion. Upon his refusal, " To pot 
James must go,'* as the Jesuits were said to express it. 

In consequence of this dreadfiil information, sufficiently 
marked with absurdity, vulgarity, and ct^tradiction, TituB 
Gates became the favourite of the people, notwithstanding, 
during his examination before the council, he so betrayed the 
grossness of his impostui^s, that he contradicted himself in 
every step of his narration. A great number of the Jesuits 
mentioned by Gates were immediately taken into custody • 
Coleman, secretary to the duke of York, who was said to have 
acted so strenuous a part in the conspiracy, at first retired ; 
but next day surrendered himself to the secretary of state, and 
some of his papers, by Gates's directions, were secured. 

In this fluctuation of passions, an accident served to confirm 
the prejudices of the people, and to put it beyond a doubt that 
Gates's narrative was nothing hut the truth. Sir Edmonsbury 
Godfrey, who had been so active in unravelling the whole 
mystery of the popish machifiations, ttfter having been miss- 
ing some days, was found dead in a ditch by Primrose-hiJl, in 
the way to Hampstead. The cause of his death remmns, and 
must still continue, a secret ; but the people, already enraged 
against the papists, did not hesitate a moment to ascribe it to 
them. The body of Godfrey was carried through the street 
in procession, preceded by seventy clergymen ; and every 
one who saw it made no doubt that Jiis death could be only 
caused by the papists. Even the better sort of people were 
infected with this vulgar prejudice ; and such was the general 
conviction of po|nsh guilt, that no man,^ with any regard to 
personal safety, could express the least doubt concerning the 
information of Gates, or the murder of Godfrey. 

In order to continue and propagate th^ alarm, the parlia- 
ment affected to believe it true. An address was voted for a 
solemn fast. It was requested that all papers tending to throw 
light upon so horrible a conspiracy might be lail^^:)re th^ 
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house ; that all .pl^ts sl^k^d remove from' Londori ; thaf 
access should be denied at court to all unknown and suspici- 
ous persons ; and that the train4)ands m Londcm and West- 
minster should be in readiness to march. Oates was recom- 
inended by parliament to the king. He was lodged in White- 
hall, and encouraged by a pension of twelve hundred pounds 
a year to proceed in forging new informations. 

The encouragement given to Oates did not Ml te bring m 
others alsa, who hoped to profit by the delusion of the times. 
William' Bedlo^a man, if possible, more infamous than Oates, 
appeared next upon the stage. He was, like the former, ol^ 
very low birlh,' aad had been noted for several cheats and 
thefts. At his own- desire he was arrested at Bristol, and con-' 
veyed to London, where he declared before the council that he 
had seen the body of Sir Ednwnsbury Godfrey at Somerset- 
house, where the queen Uvedv He said- that a servant of lord 
Bellasis offered to give him four thousand pounds if he woukl 
carry it off; and finding all his infornvation -greedily received,- 
he confirmed and heightened Oates's plot wilh^aggravated 
horrors. 

Thus encouraged by the general voi^e in their favour, the 
witnesses, who all along had enlarged their narr^ves, in pro- 
portion as ^ley were eagerly received, went a step farther, 
and ventured to accuse the queen. The commons, in an ad- 
dress to the king, gave countenance tothi^ scandalous accu- 
sation ; the lords rejected it with becoming disdain. 

Edward Coleman, secretary tathe duke of Y<M*k, was the^ 
first who was brought to trial, asheing most obnoxious to 
those who^ pretended to fear the introduction of popery. Bed-* 
Joe swt>rc that-he had- received a commission, signed by the 
superior of the Jesuits, appointing him papal secretary of 
state, and that he- had consented to the kingV assassination. 
After tills unfortunate man*s sentence, thus procured by these 
vipers, many members of both housesf offered to interpose in 
his behalf, if he would make an ample confession ; but«as he 
was, in reality, possessed of no treasonable secrets, he would 
not procure life by falsehood and imposture* He suffered 
with calmness and constancy, and to the last persisted in the 
strongest protestations of his innocence. 

The trial of Cokman- was -succeeded by those of Ireland, 
Pickeiing, and Grove. They protested- their innocence, but 
were found guilty. These- unhappy men went to execution 
protesting their innocence, a circumstance which made no 
imprciision on the spectators ; their being Jesuits, banished 
even pii v from their sufferings. 

HHl, Oreen, and Berry, were tried upon the evidence of on© 
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Miles Prance, fof the murder of GMfrey ^ but though Bcd- 
loe*s narrative and Prance's information were totally iirecoci- 
cileable, and though their testimcwiy was invalidated by con- 
trary evidence, all was in vain ; the prisoners were condertm- 
cd and executed. They all denied their guilt at execution ; 
and as Berry died a protestant, tiiis circumstance wa^ regard-' 
ed as very considerable. 

Wh}l±)read, provincisd of the Jemiits, Fenwick,Gavan, Tur- 
ner, and Harcourt, all of them of the same order, were brought 
to their trial; and Langhorne soon after. Besides Oates and 
Bedioe,Dugdale,anew witness, appeared againstthe prisoners. 
This man spread the alarm still farther, and asserted, that 
two hundred thousand papists in England were ready to take 
arms. The prisoners proved, by sixteen witnesses from St. 
Omer*s, that Oates was in that seminary at the time he swore 
he was at London. But as they were papists, their testimony 
could gain no m^ner of credit. All pleas availed them no- 
thing ; both the Jesuits and Langhorne were ccmdemned and 
executed, with their last breath buying the crimes for which 
they died. 

The informers had less success on the trial of Sir George 
Wakeman, the queen's physician, who, though they swore 
with their usual animoiuty, was acquitted. His condemnatioit 
would have involved the qijeen in his' guilt ; and it is proba- 
ble the judge and jury were afraid of v«>turing so far. 

The earl of Stafford, near two years after, was the last man 
who fell a sacrifice to these bloody wretches ; the witnesses 
produced against him were Oates, Dugdale, and Tubcrvilte. 
Oates swore that he saw Fenwick, the Jesuit, deliver Stafford 
a commission from the general of the Jesuits, constituting 
him paymaster of the papal army. The clamour and outrage 
of the populace agajinst tlie pristmer was very great ; he was 
found guilty ; and condemned to be hangfed and quartered ; 
but the king changed the sentence into that of beheading. He 
was executed on Tower-hill, where even his persecutors could 
not forbear shedding tears at that serene fortitude which shone 
in every feature, motion, and accent of this aged nobleman. 

This parliament had continued to sit for seventeen years 
mthont interruption, When a new one was called ; in which 
was passed the celebrated statute, called the Habeas Corpus 
Act, which confirms the subject in an absolute security from 
Oppressive power. By this act it was prohibited to s^nd any 
one to prisons beyond the sea ; no judge, under severe penal- 
ties, >yas to refuse to any prisoner his writ of habeas ccm^s, 
by which the goaler Was to produce in court the bod^ joi the 
prisoner, whence the writ had its name, and to o^dtj^^ the 
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ettctse of his detainer and imprisonment. If the goal lie withiir 
twenty miles of the judge, the writ must be obeyed in three 
days, and so proportionably for greater dhtances. Every pri- 
soner must be indicted the first term of his commitment, and 
brought to trial the subsequent term. And no man, after being 
enlarged by court, can be recomniitted for the same offence. 

The Meal-Tub Plot, as it was called, soon followed the for- 
mer. One Dangerfield, more in&mous, if possible, thaiv 
Gates and Bedloe, a wretch who had been set in the pillory, 
scourged, branded, and transported for felony and coining, 
hatched a plot, in conjunction with a midwife, whose name 
was Cellier, a Romeai catholic, of abandoned character. Dan- 
gerfield began by declaring, that there was a design on foot 
to set up a new form of government, and remove the king 
and the royal familyr He communicated this intelligence ta 
the king and the duke of York, who supplied him with money, 
and countenanced his discovery. He hid some seditious pa^ 
pers in the lodgings of one colonel Mansel ; and then brought 
the custom-house officers to his apartment, ^o search for 
smuggled merchandize. The papers were found, and the 
council having exanuned the affair, concluded they Were 
forged by Dangerfield. They ordered all the places that he 
frequented to be searched ; and in the house of Cellier the 
wh^e scheme of the conspiracy was discovered upon paper, 
concealed in a meal-^ub, from whence the plot had its name.^ 
Dangerfield being committed to Newgate, made an ample 
confession of the forgery, which, thouglv probably entirely 
of his own contrivance, he ascribed to the earl ofCastlemain, 
the cmmtess of Powis, and the five lords in the Tower. He 
said that the design, was to suborn witnetfees to proye a charge 
of sodomy and perjury upon Oates, to assassmate the earl of 
Shaftesbury, to accuse the dukes of Monmouth and Bucking- 
ham, the earls of Essex, Halifax, and others, of having been 
concerned in the conspiracy against the king and his brother. 
Upon this information, the earl erf Castlemain and the coun- 
tess of Powis were sent to the Tower, and the king himself 
was suspected of encouraging this imposture. 

The chief point which the present house of commons labor- 
ed to obtain, was the Exclusion Bill, which, though the for- 
mer house had voted, was n^ver passed into a law. Shaftes- 
bury, and many considerable men of the party, had rendered 
themselves so obnoxious to the duke of York, that they 
could find safety in no measure but his ruin. Monmouth's 
friends hoped that the exclusion of James would make room 
for their own patron. The duke of York'^s professed bigotry 
to the catholic superstition influenced numbers f and his ty-- 
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iwinnies, wfiich were practised without controiii* while he g6ii<^ 
tinued in Scotlandi rendered his name odious to thousands. 
In a week, therefore, ^ter the commencement of the scsh^ 
sions, a motion was made for brining in a bill, for excluding 
him from the succession to the throng: and a committee way 
appoitited for that purpose. The debates were earned on witK 
great violence on both sides> The king was present during 
the whole debate ^ and had the pleasure (^^ seeing the Wh 
thrown out by a very great majority. 

Each party had now for some time re\iJed and lidiculedk 
each other in pamphlets^ and libels; ^id this practice, at last,- 
was attended with an incident that deserves notice. O©^ 
Fitzharris, an Iidsh papist, dependent on the duchess of Ports^ 
mouth, one of the kklg's mistresses, used to supi^ly her with 
these occasional publications.- But he was resolved to add to- 
their number by his own endeavours ; and -employed one E-^ 
verhard,a Scotchman, to write a libel against tbe king and the 
duke of York. The Scot was actually a spy for the opposite 
party ; and siy)posing this a trick to entrap him, he discover-- 
ed the whole to Sir William Waller, an eminent justice of 
peace; and to convince him of the truth of his information,, 
posted him, and two other persons, privately, where they 
heard the ^holc conference between Fitzharris and himself. 
The libel composed between them was replete with the ut^ 
most rancour and souniUty. Waller oarikcUhe intelligence 
to the king, and obtained a warrant for committing Fitzhar- 
ris, who happened at that very time to have a^opy of the li- 
bel in his pocketr- Seeing himself in the hands of a party, 
fix)m which he expected nomepcy, he resolved to side witb 
them, and throw thoK)dinm of the libel upon the court, whoy 
he said, wfere willing to draw up*^ libel, which shoukj be im-^ 
puted to the exclusioners, and thus render them hateful ta 
the people. He-enhanced his services with the. country par- 
ty, by anew popish plot, still more tremendous than any of 
the foregoing. . He brought in the duke of York as a princi- 
pal accomplice in this plot, and as a contriver in the murde©- 
of Sir Edmonsbury Godfrey* 

The king imprisoned Fitzharris; the commons avowed 
his cause. They voted that he should be impeached by them-^ 
selves, to screen him from the ordinary forms of justice; the- 
lords rejjBcted the impeachment; the conunons asserted theii 
right : a commotion was likely to ensue ; and the king, to 
break off the ccMitest, went to the house, and dissolved'tke 
piarliament, with a fixed resolution never to call another.. 

This vigorous measure was a blow that the parliament had 
]p*ver expected; and nothing, but the necessity of thtttim^ 
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could have justified the king's manner of proceediiig. From 
that moment, which ended the parliamentary commotions, 
Charles seemed to rule with despotic power; and he was re- 
solved to leave the succession to his brother, clogged with all 
the faults and misfortunes of his own administration, ms 
temper, which had always been easy and merciful, now be- 
came arbitrary, and even cruel; he entertained spies and in- 
formers roimd the throne, and inpnsoned all such as he 
tliought most daring hi their designs. 

He resolved to humble the Presbyterians ; these were di- 
vested of their employments and their places ; and their of- 
fices given to such as held vpith the court, and approved the 
doctrine of non-resistance. The clergy began to testify their 
aeal and their principles by their writings and tbeir sermons; 
but though among these the partizans of the king were the 
most numerous, those of the opposite fection were the most 
enterprising. The king openly espoused the cause of the 
former; and thus placing himself at the head of a faction, he 
depriv^ the city of London, which had Ipng hes^ded the po* 
pular party, oL their charter. It was not till after an abject 
submission that he restored it to them, havinp^ previously 
subjected the election of their magistrates to has immediate 
authority. 

Terrors^alao wcrt not wamting to confirm his new species- 
of monarchy. Fitzharris was brought to his tiial before a 
jury, and condemned and executed. The whole gang of 
spies, witnesses, informers, surbowiers, which had long been 
encouraged and sujqwrted by the leading patriots, finding 
now that the king was entirely master, turned short upon 
their ancient drivers, and offered their evidence against those 
who had first put them in motion. The king's ministers, 
with a horrid satisfaction, gave them countenance and en- 
couragement; so that soon the same cruekies and the same 
injustice were pmctised against presbyterian schemes, that 
had been employed against catholic ti^easons. 

The first person who fell under the displeasure of tlie mi- 
nistry was one Stephen College, a London joiner, who had 
become so noted for his zeal agakist popery, that he went by 
the name of the Protestant Joiner. He had attended the city 
members to Oxford, armed with sword and pistol ; he had 
sometimes been heard to speak irreverently of the king, and 
was now presented by the grand jury of London, as guilty of 
sedition. A jury at Oxfijrd, after half an hour's deliberation, 
brought him in guilty, and the spectators testified their inhu- 
man pleasure with a shout of applause. He bore his fate with 
Hnsliaken fortitude ; and at the place of execution denied tlift 
crime for which he had been condemned. 
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J. Yi Tli® power of the crown at this time became irr^s^ 
^ ' w ' sistiWe, the city of London having been deprived of 
* their charter, which was restored only upon terms of 
submission ; and the giving up the nomination' of their own 
magistrates was so mortifying a circumstance, that all the 
other corporations in England soon began to fear the same 
treatment, and were successively induced to surrender their 
charters into the hands of the king. Considerable sums were 
exacted for restoring these charters ; iHtfi all the offices.of pow-' 
cr and profit were left at the disposal ofthe crown. Resistance 
now, however justifiable, could not be skfe ; and all prudent 
men saw no othfetr expedient, but peaceably si^mijtting to the 
present grivanccs. But there was a party in England that stiU 
cherished their former ideas of freedom^ and were resolved to 
hazard every danger in its defence. 

The duke of Monmouth, the king'* natural son^ by Mrs* 
Waters, engaged the earl of Macclesfield^ lord Brandon^ Si? 
Gilbert Gerfard, aad other gentlemen in Cheshire, in hi» 
cause. Lord Russel fixed a correspondence with Sir Wiltian* 
Courtney, Su* Fratlfeis Rowlies, and Sir Francis Drake, who 
promised to raise the West. Shaftesbury, with one Fergu- 
son, an independent clergyman, and a restless plotter, mana- 
ged the city, upon which the confederates chiefly relied. It 
w£ls now that thb turbulent man found his schemes mostlike- 
ly to take effect. 

After the disappointment aitd dcstrticticm of an hundred- 
plots, he atlast began to bfr sure of this. But this scheme, liko 
all the former, was disappointed. The caution of lord Russel^ 
who induced the duke of Monmouth to put off the enterpriscf 
saved the kmgdotn from the horrors of a civil war ; while 
Shaftesbury was so struck with the sense of his impending 
danger that he^ left his- house, and lurking about the city, at- 
tempted, but in vain, to drive the Londoners into open insur- 
rection. At last, enraged at the numberless cautions and de- 
lays which clogged and defeated his projects, he threatened 
to begin with his friends alone. However, after a long strug- 
gle between fear and rage,- he abandoned all hopes of success, 
and fled out of the. kingdom to Amsterdam, where he ended 
his turbulent life- soon after, without being pitied by his 
friends, pr feared by his enemies* 

The loss of Shaftesbury, though it' retarded the views of 
the conspirators, did not suppress them. A council of six was 
erected, consisting of Monmouth, Russel, .Essex, Howard, 
Algernon Sidney, and John Hampden, grandson to the great 
man of that name. 

Such, together with the duke of Argyle, were tlac leadei» 
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-«rf this conspiracy. But there was also a set of subordinate 
conspirators, who frequently met together, and carried on pro- 
jects quite unknown to Monmouth and his council. Among 
these men was colonel Rumsey, an old republican officer, to- 
gether with lieutenant-colonel Walcot, of the same stamp, 
Goodenough, under-sheriff of London, a zealous and noted 
party-man, Ferguson, an independent minister, and several at- 
tomies, merchants, and tradesmen of Lcmdon. B^t Rumsey 
and Ferguson were the only persons who had access to the 
great leaders of the consjaracy. These men in their meet- 
ings embraced the most desperate resoluticms. They propo- 
sed to assassinate the king in his way to Newmarket; Rumbal, 
one of the party, possessed a farm upon the road called the 
Rye-house, and from tlicnce the conspiracy wasjdenominated 
the Rye-house Plot. Thaf deliberated upon a^scheme of stop- 
ping the king's coach by overturning a cart on the highway 
at this place, and shooting him through the hedges. The house 
in which the king lived at Newmarket, took fire accidentally, 
smd he was obliged ^ leave Newmarket eight days sooner than 
'vas expected, to which circumstance his safety was ascribed. 
Among the conspirators was one Keiling,who, finding him- 
self injianger of a prosecution for arresting the lord mayor of 
London, resolved to earn his pardon by discovering this plot 
tD the ministry. Colctael Rumi^, and We*st, a lawyer, no 
sooner understood that this man had informed against them, 
than they agreed to save their lives by turning king's evidence, 
and they surrendered themselves accordingly. Monmouth 
absconded ; Russel was sent to the Tower ; Grey escaped ; 
Howard was taken concealed in a chinmey ; Essex, Sidney, 
and Hampden, were soon after arrested, coid had the moirtifi- 
cation to find lord Howard an evidence against them. 

Walcot was first brought to trial and condemned, together 
with Hone and Rouse, two associates in the conspiracy, upon 
the evidence of Rumsey, West, and Sheppard. They died 
penitent, acknowledging the justice of the sentence by which 
tiiey were executed. A much greater sacrifice was shortly 
after to follow. This was lord Russel, son of the earl of Bed- 
ford, a nobleman of numberless good qualities, and led into 
this conspiracy from a conviction of the duke of York's inten- 
tions to restore popery. He was liberal, popular, humane, and 
brave. All his virtues were so many crimes in the jwresent 
suspicious disposition of the court. The chief evidence against 
kim was lord Howard, a man of very bad character, one of 
the conspirators, who was now contented to take life upon 
such terms, and to accept of infamous safety. This witness 
•wore that Russel was engaged in \he design of an insurrec- 
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tion ; but he acquitted him, as ^d also Rumsey and West, of 
being privy to the aiaassinaticm. The jury who were zealous 
royalists, after a short deliberaticm, brought the prisoner in 
guilty, and he was condemned to suffer beheading. The scaf- 
fold for his execution was erected in Lincoln's^rai-fields ; hc^ 
laid his head on the block withcmt the least change of coun- 
tenance, and at two strokes it was severed from his body. 

The celebrated Algernon Sydney, son to the earl of Leices- 
ter, was next brought to his trial. He had been formerly en- 
gaged in the parliamentary army agamst the late king, and 
was even named <mi the hi^h court <rf Justice that tried him, 
but had not taken his seat among the judges. He had ever 
opposed Cromwell's tiSurpation, and went into voluntary ba- 
nishment upon the Restoraticm. His affairs, however, requir- 
ing his return, he applied to the king for a pankm, and ob- 
tained his request. But all his hopes and all his reasonings 
were formed upon repuUican principles. For his adored re- 
public he had written and fought, and went into banishment, 
and ventured to return. It may eaaiy be conceived how ob- 
noxious a man of such principles was to a court that now was 
not even content to be with<mt limitations to its power. They 
went so far as to take illegal methods to procure his condem- 
nation. The only witness that deposed against Sydney was 
ford Howard, ana the law required two. In order, therefore, 
to make out a second witness, they had recourse to a very 
extraordinary expedient In ransacking his closet some dis- 
courses on government were found in lus own hand writing, 
cont^ing principles fevourable to liberty, but in themselves 
no way subversive of a limited government. By overstraining 
some of these they were construed into treason. It was in vain 
he alledgcd that papers were no evidence ; that it could not be 
proved they were written by him; that, if proved, the papers 
themselves contained nothing criminal. His defence was over- 
i*uled ; the violent and inhuman Jefferies, who was now chief- 
justice, easily prevailed on a partial jury to bring him in guil- 
ty, and his execution followed soon after. One can scarce con- 
template the transactions of this reign without horror. Such 
a picture of factious guilt on each side, a court at once im- 
mersed in sensuality and blood, a people armed against each 
other with the most deadly animosity, and no single party to 
be found with sense enough to stem the general torrent of 
rancour and factious suspicion. 

Hampden was tried soon after, and as there was nothing to 
affect his life, he was fined forty thousand pounds. Holloway, 
a merchant of Bristol, who had fled to the West-Indies, was 
brouglit over, condemned, and executed. Sir Thomas Arm- 
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strong ako, who had fled to Holland, was brought over, and 
shared the same fate. Lord Essex, who had been imprison- 
ed in the Tower, was found in an apartment withliis throat 
cut ; but whether he was guilty of suicide, or >viiether the 
bigotry of the times might not have induced some assassin to 
commit the crime, cannot now be known. 

This was the last blood that was shed for an imputation of 
plots or conspiracies, which continued during the greatest 
part of this reign. 

At this period the government of Charles was as absolute 
as that of iuiy monarch in Europe ; but happily for mankind 
his tyranny was but of short duration, ^he king was seized 
with a sudden fit which resembled an apoplexy ; and though 
he was recovered by bleeding, yet he languished only for a 
few days, and then expired, in the fifty-ninth year of his age, 
and the twenty-fifth of his reign. During his illness some 
clergymen of the church of England attended him, to whpn^ 
he discovered a total indifference. Catholic priests were 
brought to his bed-side, and from their hands he received the 
rites of theii* communion. * 



CHAP. XXXL 

JAMES II. '^ 

A. D. 1685 — 168S. 

THE duke of York, who succeeded his brother by the title 
of king James the Second, had been bred a papist by 
his mother, and was strongly bigotted to his principles. He 
went openly to mass with all the ensigns of his dignity, and 
even sent one Caryl as his agent to Rome to make submis- 
sions to the pope, and to pave the way for the re-admission of 
England into the bosom of the catholic church. 

A conspiracy, set on foot by the duke of Monmouth, was 
the first disturbance in his reign. He had, since his last con- 
spiracy, been pardoned, but was ordered to depart the king- 
dom, and had retired to Holland. Being dismissed from 
thence by the prince of Orange upon James's accession, he 
went to Brussels, Where finding himself still pursued by the 
king's severity, he resolved to retaliate, and make an attempt 
upon the kingdom. He had ever been the darling of the peo- 
ple, and some averred that Charles had married his mother, 
and owned Monmouth's legitimacy at his death. The duke 
of Argyle seconded his views in Scotland, and they formed 
the scheme of a double insurrectiqp; so that while Mon- 
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^outh should attempt to make a rising in the West, Arg^Ie 
was also to try his endeavours in the North. 

Yv Argyle was the first who landed in Scotland, where 
ico^' 1\^ published his n>an}festoes, put himself at the head 
1 585. ^^ ^^^ thpusai^ five huyidred m^p, and strove to influ- 
ence the people in his cause. But a formidable body of the 
king's fiarces coming against him, his army fell away, and he 
himself, after being wounded in attempting to escape, was 
taken prisoner by a peasant, who found him standing up to 
his neck in a pool of w^ter. He was from thence carried to / 
Edinburgh, where, after enduring many indignities with ^j 
gallant spirit, he was publicly executed. I 

Mean while Monmouth was by this tinae landed in Dorset^j , 
shire, with scarce a hundred followers. However his name 
was so popular, and so great was the hatred of the people both 
for the person and religion of James, that in four days he had * 
assembled a body of above two thousand mpn. Being advanced 
to Taunton, his numbers had encreased to six thousand men; 
and he wasobliged every day, for wantof arms, to dismiss nuip* \ 
bers, who orouded to his standard. He entered Bridgewater, 
Wells, and Frome, and was proclaimed in all those places ; 
hut he lost the hour of ^ctjon, io. re:pe|ving and claiming these 
empty honours, 

The kipg was not a little alarmed at his invasion ; but st|l} 
^ore at the success of an undertaking that at fii-st appeared 
/desperate. Six regiments of British troops were recalled from 
Holland, wd a body of regulars, to the nujnber of three thoii* 
sand men, were sent, under the command of the earl of Fever- 
eham ai^d Churchill, to check the progress of the rebel?. 
They took posit at Sedgemore, a village in the neighbourhood 
of Bridgewater^ and were joined by the militia of the country 
in considerable nun^b^rs. It was there that Monmouth resolv- 
ed, by a desperate effort, to lose his life or gain the kingdom. 
The negligent dispositipn made by Feversham invited him to 
the attack ; and his faithful followers shewed what courage 
and prindplecould do against discipline and superior numbers. 
They drove the royal infantry from their ground, and were 
upon the point of gajanng the victory, when the misconduct of 
Monmouth, and the cowardice of lord Gray, who commanded * 
the horse, brought all to ruin. This nobleman fled at the first 
jonset; and th,e rebels being changed in flank by the victorious 
army gave way, after a three hours contest. About three hun- 
dred were killed in the engagement, and a thousand in the 
pursuit; and thus ended an enterprise, rashly begui|, and 
^ore feebly conducted. 

Monmouth fled from the field of battje above t«^enty miles, 
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till his horse sunk under him. He then alighted, and exchang-' 
ing clothes with a shepherd, fled on foot, attended by a Gkr- 
xnan count, whp had accompanied him from Holland. Bemg 
<Xuite exhausted with hunger and iatigue, they both lay down; 
in a field, and covered themselves with fern. The shepherd 
l>eing found in Monmouth's clothes by the pursuers, increased 
the diligence of the search ; and by the means of blood-hounds 
lie was detected in this miserable situation, with raw pease in 
Ills pocket, which he had gathered in the fields to sustain life. 
He burst into tears when seized by his enemies ; and petition- 
ed, with the most abject submission, for life. He wrote the 
Tuost submissive letters to the king ; and that monarch, will- 
ing to feast his eyes with the miseries of a fallen enemy, gave 
Iiim an audience. At this interview the duke fell upon his , 
luiees, and begged his life in the most abject terms. He even 
signed a paper, offered him by the king, declaring his own 
illegitimacy; and then the stem tyrant assured him, that his 
crime was of such a natiu*e as could not be pardoned. The 
duke perceiving that he had nothing to hope from the clemen- 
cy of his uncle, recollected his spirits, rose up, and retired 
with an air of disdain. He was followed to the scaffold with 
great compassion from the populace. He warned the execu- 
tioner not to fall into the same error which he had committed 
in beheading Russel, where it had been necessary to redouble 
the blow. But this only increased the severity of the pwiiah* 
ment; the man was seized with an universal trepidation, and 
he struck a feeye blow, upon which the duke raised his head 
from the block, as if to reproach him ; he gently laid down 
his head a second time, and the executioner struck him again 
and again to no purpose. He at last threw the axe down ; 
but the sheriff compelled him tp resume the attempt, and at 
two blows more the head was severed from the body. Such 
was the end of James, duke of Monmouth, the darling of the 
English people. He was brave, sincere, and good-natured, 
open to flattery, and by that seduced into an enterprise which 
exceeded his capacity. 

But it wire well for the insurgents, and fortunate for the 
king, if the blood that was now shed had been thought a suf- 
ficient expiation of the late offence. The victorious army 
behaved with the most savage cruelty to the prisoners taken 
after the battle. Feversham, immediately after the victory, 
hanged up above twenty prisoners. 

The military severities of the commanders were still infe- 
rior to the legal slaughters, committed by judge Jefferies, who 
was sent down to try the delinquents. The natural brutality 
of this xnsox's temper was inflamed by continual intoxication. 
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He told the prisoners, that if they would save him the trouble 
of trying them, they might expect some favour, otherwise 
he would execute the law upon them with the utmost severi- 
ty. Many poor wretches were thus allured into a confes»on, 
4md found that it only hastened their destruction. No less 
Than eighty were executed at Dorchester ; and, on the whole, 
at Exeter, Taunton, and Wells, two hundred and fifty-one 
are computed to have £edlen by the hands erf" justice. 

In ecclesiastical matters James proceeded with still greater 
injustice. Among those who distinguished themselves against 
,popery was one doctor Sharpe, a clergyman of London, who 
declaimed with just severity against those who had changed 
their religion, by such arguments as the popbh missionaries 
were able to produce. This being supposed to reflect upon 
the king, gave great offence at court ; and positive orders 
were given to the bbhop of Ixmdon to suspend Sharpe till 
his majesty's pleasure should be farther known. The bishop 
refused to comply ; and the king resolved to punish the 
bishop himself for disobedience. 
f To effect liis design,an ecclesiastical commission was issued 
out, by which seven commissioners were invested with a Mk 
and imlimited authority over the whole church of flngland. 
Before this tribunal the bishop was summoned, and not only 
he, but Sharpe, the preacher, was suspended. 

The next step was to allow a liberty of conscience to all 
sectaries ; and he was taught to believe, that the truth of the 
catholic religion would then, upon a fair trial, gain the victo- 
ry. He therefore issued a declaration of general indulgence, 
and asserted, that non-conformity to the established religion 
was no longer penal. 

To complete his work, he publicly sent the earl of Castle- 
maine ambassador extraordinary to Rome, in order to express 
his obedience to the pope, and to reconcile his kingdoms to 
the catholic communion. Never was there so much contempt 
thrown upon an embassy that was so boldly undertaken. The 
court of Rome expected but little success from measures so 
blindly conducted. They were sensible that the king was 
openly striking at those laws and opinions which it was his 
business to undermine in silence and security. 

The Jesuits soon after were permitted to erect colleges in 
different parts of the kingdom ; they exercised the catholic 
worship in the most public manner ; and four catholic bishops, 
consecrated in the king's chapel, wei»e sent through the king- 
dom to exercise their episcopal functions, under the title of 
apostolic vicars. 

Fatlier Francis, a Renedictine monk, wa^ recomm«nded by 
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the king to tiie university of Cambridge, for the degree of 
master of arts. But his religion was a stumbling-block which 
the university could not get over ; and they presented a peti- 
tion, beseeching the king to recall his mandate. Their peti- 
tion was disregarded, their deputies denied a hearing ; thb 
vice-chancellor himself was summoned to appear before the 
high-commission court, and deprived of his office ; yet the 
university persisted, and father Francis was refused. 

The place of presddeat of Magdalen college, Oxford, one of 
the richest foundations in Europe, being vacant, tlie king sent 
a mandate in favour of one Farmer, a new convert to popery, 
andaiaan^of bad character in other respects. The fellows 
of the college made very submissive applications to the king 
for recalling his mandate ; they refused admitting the candi- 
date, and James ikiding thwjr resolute in the defence, of their 
privileges; ejected them' all except two. 

A second declaration for liberty of conscience was . j* 
published almost in the same terms vdth the former ; ' ' 
but with this peculiar injunction, that all divines should 
read it after service in their churches. The clergy were known 
universally to disapprove of these measures, and they were 
now resolved to disobey an order dictated by the most bigotted 
motives. They were determined to trust their cause to the 
iavour of the people, and that universal jealousy which pre- 
vailed against the encroachments of the crown. The first 
champicmsoii this service of danger were Lloyde, bishop of St. 
Asaph i Ken, of Bath-and Wells; Turner, of Ely; Lake, of 
Ciiichester ; White, of Peterborough ; and Trelawney, of 
Bristol; these, together with Simcroft, the primate, concerted 
sm address, in the^fo^m of a petition, to the king, which, with 
the warmest expressions of zeal and submission, remonstrated 
that they could not read his declaration consistent with their 
consciences, or the respect they owed the protectant religion. 

The king in a fury summoned the bishops before the coun- 
cil, and there questioned them whether they would acknow- 
ledge their petition. They for some time declined giving an 
answer ; but being urged by the chancellor, they at last owned 
it. On their refusal to give bail, an order was immediately 
drawn for their commitment to the Tower, and the crown-law- 
years received directions to prosecute thenv for a seditious libel. 

The 29 th day of June was fixed for tiieir trial ; and their 
return was nwre splendidly attended than their imprisonment. 
The cause was looked upon as involving the fate of the na- 
tion; and future freedom^ or future- slavery, awaited the deci- , 
Mon. The dispute was learnedly managed by the lawyers on 
both sidesj Hoiloway and Powel, two of the judges, declared 
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themselves in favour of the bishops. The jury i^^ithdrew mto 
a chamber, where they passed the whole night; but the next 
morning they returned into courtf and pronounced the bishops 
Not guilty. Westminster-hall instantly rang vnth loud accla* 
diations, which were communicated to the whole extent of 
the city. They even reached the camp at Hounslow, where 
tlie king was at dinner, in lord Feversham's tent. His majesty 
demanding the cause of those rejoicings, and being informed 
that it was nothing but the soldiers shouting at the delivery 
of the bbhops, " Call you that nothing," cned hey ^ but so 
much the worse for them V 

It was in this posture of affairs that all people turned thef*- 
eyes upon William, prince of Orange, who had married Mary,^ 
the eldest daughter of king James. William was a prince wha 
had, from his earliest entrance into busmess, been immersed 
in dangers, calamities, and politics. The ambition of France,. 
. J. and the jealousies of Holland, had served to sharpetk 
1688 his talents, and to give him a propensity to mtrigue. 
' This politic prince now plainly saw that James had in- 
curred the most violent hatred of his subjects. He was mi- 
nutely informed of their discontents ; and, by seeming to dis- 
courage, still farther increased them, hoping to gain the 
kingdom for himself in the sequel. 

The time when the prJnce entered upon his enterprise, was 
just when the people were in a flame upon this recent insult 
offered to their bishops. He had before this made considerable 
augmentations to the Dutch fleet, and the ships were then ly- 
ing ready in the harbour. Some addkk>nal troops were alsa 
levied ; and sums of money, raised for other purposes, were 
converted to the advancement of this expedition. So well con- 
certed were Ms measures, that in three days above four hun- 
dred transports were hired ; the army fell down the rivers and 
canals from Nhneguen, with all necessary stores; Mid the 
prince set sail from Helvoetsluys with a fleet of near five hun- 
dred vessels, and an army of above fourteen thousand men. 

It was given out that this invasion was intended for the coasts 
of France ; and many of the English who saw the fleet pass 
along their coasts, little expected to see it land on their own 
shores. Thus, after a voyage of two days, the prince landed his 
army at the village of Broxholme, inTorbay,on tlie 5th of No- 
vember, which was the anniversary of the gunpowder-treason. 
But though the invitation from the English was very gene- 
ral, the prince, for some time, had the mortificadoa to find 
himself joined by very few. He marched first to £xel9|', where 
the country people had been so lately terrified with tJife execu- 
tions which had ensued on Monmouth's rebellic^, tb«t they 
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continaed to observe a strict neutrality. He remained for ten 
days in expectation of being joined by the malecontents, and 
at last begmx to despair of success. But just when he began to 
deliberate about reimbai'king his forces, he was joined by se- 
versd persons of consequence, and soon after the whole coun- 
try came flocking to his standard. The nobility, clergy, offi- 
%ers, and even the king^s own servants and creatures, were 
tinanimous in deserting James, Lord Churchill had been 
raised from the rank of a page, and had been inyested with a 
high command in the army ; had been created a peer, and ow* 
ed his whole fortune to the king's bounty: even he deserted 
among the rest, and carried with him the duke of Grafton, na- 
tural son to the late king, colonel Berkeley, and some others. 
The prince of Denmark, and Anne, his favourite daughter, 
perceiving the desperation of his circumstances, resolved ta 
leave him and take part with the prevailing side. When he 
was told that the prince and princess had followed the rest of 
his feivourites, he was stung with the most bitter anguish. 
*< God help me l** cried he, in the extremity of his iigony, 
^ my own children have forsaken me !" 

The king alarmed every day more and more with the pro- 
spect of a general disaffectkMi, was resolved to hearken to 
those who advised his quitting the kingdom. To prepare for 
this he£rst sent away the queen, who arrived safely at Calais, 
under the conduct of count Lanzun^ an old favourite of the 
French king. He himself soon after disappeared in the night 
time, attended only by Sir Edward Hales, a new convert; but 
was discovered and brought back by the mob. 

But, shortly after, being confined at Rochester^ and observ- 
ing that he was entirely neglected by his own subjects, he re- 
solved to seek safety from the king of France, the only friend 
he had still remaining. He accordingly fled to the sea-side, 
attended by his natural son the duke of Berwick, where he 
embarked for the continent, and arrived in safety at Amble- 
teuse, in Picardy, from whence he hastened to the court of 
France, where he still enjoyed the empty title of a king, and 
the appellation of a saint which flattered him more. 

The king having^thus abdicated the throne, thfe next * j^ 
consideration was the appointing a successor. Somfe V^on' 
declared for a regent; others, that the princess of' 
Orange should be invested with regal power, and the youn^ 
prince considered as suppositious. Afler a long debate in 
both houses, a new sovereign was preferred to a regent, by a 
majority of two voices. It was agreed that the prince and 
princess of Orange should reign jointly as king and queen of 
England, while the administration of government should be 
placed in the hands of the prince only. a.. 
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CHAP. XXXIL 

VlLLIAM III. 

A. D. 1688— iro^. 

WILLIAM was no sooner elected to the throne, than he 
began to experience the difficulty of governing a peo* 
pie, who were more ready to examine the commands of their 
superiors than to obey them. His reign commenced with an 
attempt similar ta that which had been the principal cause of 
all the disturbances in the preceding reign, and which hadex- 
cluded the monarch from the throne. William was a Calvin- 
ist, and consequently averse to persecution ; he therefore be- 
gan by attempting to repeal those laws that enjoined uniform- 
ity of worship j and though he could not entirely succeed, a 
toleraUon was granted to such dissenters as should take the 
oaths of allegiance, and hold nO private conventicles. 

In the mean time Jatnes, whose authority was still acknow- 
ledged in Ireland, embarked at Brest for that kingdom, and on 
May 22 arrived at Kinsale. He so^i after made his public en- 
try into Dublin, amidst the acclamations of the inhabitants. 
He found the appearance of things in that country equal to his 
most sanguine expectafions. Tyrcoilnel, the lord-lieutenant, 
was devoted to his interests ; his old army waa steady, and a new 
one raised, amounting together to near forty thousand mefi< 

As soon as the season would permit, he went to lay siege to 
Londonderry, a town of small importance in itself, but render- 
ed famous by the stand which it made on this occasion^ The 
besieged'Cndured the most poignant suff*erings from &tigue 
and famme, until at last relieved by a store-ship, that happily 
broke the boom laid across the river to prevent a supply. The 
joy of the inhabitants at' this unexpected relief, was only equal- 
led by the rage and disappointment of the besiegers. The army 
of James was so dispirited by this enterprise, that they aban- 
doned the si^e in the night; and retired with precipitation, 
after having lost above nine thousand taen before the place. 
. j^ It was upon the opposite banks ef the river Boyne 
1 690 ^^^^ ^^^ armies came in sight of each other, inflamed 
with all the animositits arising from religion, hatrtd, 
and revenge. The river Boyiie^ at this place, was not so deep 
but that men might wade over on foot ; however, the banks 
were rugged, and rendered dangerous by old houses and ditch- 
es, which served to defend the latent enemy. William, who 
now headed the protestant army, had no sooner arrived, but 
he- rode along thes^e of the river, in sight of both aruiit»,to 
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make proper obsen^atiofts upon the plan of battle ; but, m the 
mean time being perceived by the enemy, a cannon was pri- 
vately brought out, and planted against him, where he was 
sitting. The shot killed several of his followers ; and he him- 
self was wounded in the shoulder. 

Early the next morning, at six o'clock, king William gave 
orders to force a pass over the river. This the army undertook 
in three different places; and after a furious cannonading, the 
battle began with unusual vigour. The Irish troops, though 
reckoned the best in Europe abroad, have always fought indif- 
ferently at home. After an obstinate resistance, they fled with 
precipitation, leaving the French and Swiss regiments, who 
came to their assistance, to make the best retreat they could. 
William led on his horse in person ; and contributed by his ac- 
tivity and vigilance, to secure the victory. James was not ill the 
battle, but stood aloof, duiing the action, on the hill of Dun- 
more, surrounded with some squadrons of horse ; and at inter- 
vals was heard to exclaim, when he saw his own troops repuls- 
ing those of the enemy, " O spare my English subjects." 

The Irish lost about fifteen hundred men, and the Protes- 
tants about one-third of that number. The victory was splen- 
did, and almost decisive ; but the death of the duke of Schom- 
bcrgj who was shot as he was crossing the water, seemed to 
outweigh th"fe whole loss sustsdned by the enemy. 

The last battle fought in favour of James was ^^t ^ j^ 
Aughrim. The enemy fought with surprising fury, , ig .* 
and the horse were several times repulsed ; but the 
English wading through the middle of a bog, up to the waist 
in mud, and rallying with some difficulty on the firm ground 
on the other side, renewed the combat with great fury. St. 
Ruth, the Irish general, being killed by a cannon-ball, his fate 
so dispirited his troops, that they gave way on all sides, and 
retreated to Limerick, where they resolved to make a final 
stand, af^er having lost above five thousand of the flower of 
their army. Limerick, the last retreat of the Irish forces, 
made a brave defence ; but soon seeing the enemy advanced 
within ten paces of the bridge-foot, and perceiving themselves 
surrounded on all sides, they determined to capitulate ; a ne- 
gociation was immediately begun, and hostilities ceased on 
both sides. The Roman catholics by this capitulation were 
restored to the enjoyment of those liberties in the exercise of 
their religion, which they had possessed in the reign of king 
Charles the Second. All persons were indulged with free leave 
to remove, with their families and effects, to any other coun- 
try except England and Scotland. In consequence of this, 
about fourteen thousand of those who had fought for king 
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James went over into France, having transports provided hy 
government for conveying them thither. 
J. j^ James was now reduced to the lowest ebb of despon- 
1692 ^^^^®> ^^s designs upon England were quke frustra- 
' ted, so that nothing was left his friends, but the hopes 
of assassinating the monarch upon the throne. These base at- 
tempts, as barbarous as they were useless, were not entirely 
disagreeable to the temper of James. It is said he encour^^ed 
and proposed them ; but they all proved unserviceable to his 
cause, and only ended in the destruction of the undertakers. 
From that time, till he died, which was about seven years, he 
continued to reside at St. Germain's, a pensioner on the boun- 
fies of Lewis, and assisted by occasional liberalities from his 
daughter and friends in England. He died on the sixteenth 
day of September, in the year 1700, after having laboured un- 
der a tedious sickness ; and many miracles as the people 
thought, were wrought at his tomb. Indeed, the latter part of 
his life was calculated to inspire the superstitious with reve- 
rence for his piety ; he subjected himself to acts of uncom- 
mon penance and mortification; he frequently visited the 
poor monks of La Trappe, who were edified by his humble 
and pious dej)ortment. His pride and arbitrary temper seena- 
cd to have vanished with his greatness; he became affable, 
kind, and easy to all his dependents i and in his last illness 
conjured his son to prefer religion to every worldly advantage, 
a counsel which that prince strictly obeyed. He died with 
great marks of devotion, and was interred at his own request, 
in the church of the English Benedictines at Paris, without 
any funeral solemnity. 

William, upon accepting of the crown, was resolved to pre- 
serve, as much as h6 was able, that share of prerogative which 
was still left him. But at length he became fetigued with op- 
posing the laws which parliament every day were laying round 
his authority, and gave up the contest. He admitted every 
restraint upon the prerogative in England, upon condition of 
being properly supplied with the means of humbling the pow- 
er of France. War and the balance of power in Europe were 
all he knew, or, indeed, desired to understand: provided the 
parliament furnished him with supplies for these purp6ses, he 
permitted them to rule the internal polity at tlieir pleasure. 
For the prosecution of the war with France^hesums of money 
granted him were incredible. The nation, not contented witli 
furnishing him such sums of money as tl^ey were capable of 
raising by the taxes of the year, mortgaged tliese taxes, and in- 
volved themselves in debts which they have never sine? been 
aj)le to discharge. For all that profusion of • wealth, granted to 
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msdntain the imaginary balance of Europe, England received 
in return the empty reward of military glory in Flanders, and 
the consciousness of having given their allies, particularly tlie 
Dutch, frequent opportunities of bein^ ungrateful. 

The war with France continued during the greatest part of 
tliis king's reign; but at length the treaty of Ryswic * j^ 
put an end to those contentions, in which England .' -* 
had engaged without policy, and came off without ad« 
vantage. In the general pacification, her interests seemed 
entirely deserted; and for all the treasures she had sent to 
the condnent, and all the blood which she had shed there, 
the only equivalent she received was, an acknowledgement 
of king William's title from the king of France. 

William was naturally of a very feeble constitution, and it 
was by this time almost exhausted by a series of continual dis- 
quietude and action. He had endeavoured to repair his consti- 
tution, or, at least, to conceal its decays, by exercise and ri- 
4iing. On the twenty-first day of February, in riding to Hamp- 
ton-court from Kensington, his horse f^l under him, and he 
■was thrown with such violence that his collar-bone was frac- 
tured. His attendants conveyed him to the palace of Hampton 
court, where the fracture was reduced, and in the evening he 
returned to Kensington in his coach. The jolting of the car- 
riage disunited the fracture once more, and the bSones were a- 
gain replaced under Bidloo, his physician. This in a robust 
constitution, would have been a trifling misfortune ; but in 
him it was fatal. For some time he appeared in a fair way of 
recovery ; but falling asleep on his couch, he was seized with 
a shivering which terminated in a fever and diarrheea, which 
soon becaihe dangerous and desperate. Perceiving his end ap- . 
proaching, the objects of his former care lay still next his 
heart, and the fate of Europe seemed to remove the sensations 
he might be supposed to feel for his own. The earl of Albe- 
marle arriving from Holland, he conferred with him in private 
on the posture of affairs abroad. Two days after, having received 
the sacrament from archbishop Tenison, he expired in the fif- 
ty-second year of his a^e, after having reigned thirteen years. 

CHAP, xxxni. 
A. D. 1 702-^1 ru. 

ANNE, married to prince George of Denmark, ascend^ 
the throne in the thirty-eighth year of her age, to the ge- 
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neral satisfaetion of all parties. She was the second daughter 
of king James, by his first wife, the daughter of chancellor 
Hyde, afterwards earl of Clarendon. Upon coming to the 
crown, she determined to declare war against France, and 
communicated her intentions to the house of commons, by 
whom it was approved, and war was proclaimed accordingly. 

This declaration of war, on the part of the English, was 
seconded by similar declarations by the Dutch and Germans, 
all on the same day. The French monarch could not sup- 
press his anger at such a combination, but his chief resent- 
ment fell upon the Dutch. He declared, with great emotion, 
that as for those gentlemen pedlars, the Dutch, they should 
one day repent their insolence and presumption, in declaring 
war agahist one, whose power they had forinerly felt and 
dreaded. However, the affairs of the allies were no way in- 
fluenced by his threats. The duke of Marlborough had his 
views gratified, in being appointed general of the English 
forces, and he was still farther flattered by the Dutch, wh<^ 
though the earl of Athlone had a right to share the com- 
mand, appointed MSrlborough generalissimo of the allied ar- 
my. And it must be confessed, that few men shone more, 
either in debate or action, than he ; serene in the midst of 
danger, and indefatigable in the cabinet; so that he became 
the most formidable enemy to France that England had pro- 
duced, since the conquering times of Cressy, and Agincourt. 

A great partt)f the history of this reign consists in battles 
fpught upon the continent, which, though of very little ad- 
vantage to the interests of the nation, were very great addi- 
tions to its honour. These triumphs,it is true, are passedaway, 
and nothing remains of them but the names of Blenheim, 
Ramifies, Oudenarde, and Malplaquet, where the allied army- 
gained great, but, with respect to England, useless victories* 

A conquest of much greater national importance was gain- 
ed with less expence of blood and treasure in Spain. The mi- 
nistry of England imderstanding that the French were em- 
ployed in equipping a strong squadron in Brest, sent out Sir 
Cloudesly Shovel and Sir George Rooke, to watch their mo- 
tions. Sir George, however, had farther orders to convoy a 
body of forces in transport-sliips to Barcelona, upon which a 
fimitless attack was made by the prince of Hesse. Finding 
no hopes, therefore, fnc^m this expedition, in two days the 
' troops w ere re-imbarke'd, and Sir George Rooke, joined by 
Sir Cloudesly, culled a coimcil of war on boaixi the fleet, as 
they lay off the coast of Africa. In this they resolved to make 
an attempt upon Gibraltar, a city then bek)nging to tiie Spa- 
. Mards, at that time ill provided with a garrison, as neitker 
expecting nor fearing such an attempt. 
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The town of Gibraltar stands upon a tongue of land, as the 
manners call it^ and defended by a rock inaccessible on every 
side but one. The prince of Hesse landed his troops to the 
number of eighteen hundred, on the cwitinent adjoining, and 
summoned the town to surrender, but without effect. Next 
day the admiral gave orders for cannonading the town ; and 
perceiving that the enemy were driven from their foitifica- 
tions, at a place called the South Mole-head, ordered captain 
Whitaker to arm all the boats and assault that quarter. Those 
officers who happened to be nearest the Mole, immediately 
manned their boats without orders^ and entered the fortifica- 
tion sword in hand. But they were premature, for the Span- 
iards sprung a mine, by which two lieutenants and about one 
hundred men were killed and wounded. Nevertheless, the 
two captains. Hicks and Juniper, took possession of a platform 
and kept their ground, until they wwe sustained by captain 
Whitaker, and the rest of the seamen, who took a redoubt be- 
tween the Mole and the town by storm. Then the governor 
capitulated, and the prince of Hesse enter^ the place, amazed 
at the success of the attempt, considering the strength of the 
fortifications. When the news of this conquest was.brought 
to England, it was for some time in debate whether it was a 
capture worth thanking the admiral for. It was at last consi* 
dered as unworthy public gratitude ; and while the duke of 
Marlborough was extoMed for useless services. Sir George 
Rooke was left to neglect, and soon displaced from his com*- 
mand, for having so essentially served his country. A strik- 
ing instance, that even in the most enlightened age, popular 
applause is most usually misplaced. Gibraltar ha^ver since 
remained in the possession of the English, and contmues of 
the utmost use in refitting that part of the navy destined to 
annoy an enemy, or protect our trade in the Mediterranean. 
While the English were thus victorious by land and sea, a 
newscene of contention was opened on the side of Spain where 
the ambition of the European princes exerted itself with the 
same fury that had filled the rest of the continent. Philip the 
Fourth, gi'andson of Lewis the Fourteenth, had beeM)kiced 
upon the throne of that kingdom, andiiad been recei^Jp with 
the joyful concurrence of the greatest part of his subjects. Hfe 
had also been nominated successor to tliat crown by the late 
king of Spain's will. But in a former treaty among the pow- 
ers of Eurojye, Charles, son of the emperor of Germany, was 
appointed heir to that crown ; and this treaty had been gua- 
rantied by France herself, tliough she now resolved to reverse* 
that consent in favour of a descendant of the house of Bourbon. , 
Charles was still further led on to put in for the cro^^^ of Spain 
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by the invitation of the Catalonians, who declared in his ft- 
% our, and by the assistance of the English and the Portuguese^ 
who prondsed to arm in his cause. He was furnished with 
two hundred transports, thirty ships of war, and nine thousaoid 
nacn, for the conquest of that extensive empire. But the earl 
of Peterborough, a man of romantic bravery, offered to conduct 
^em; and his single service was thought equivalent to armies^ 

The earl of Peterborough was one of the most singular ajid 
extraordinary men of the age in which b« lived. When yet 
hnt fifteen he fought against tlie Moors m Africa ; at twenty 
• iie assisted in compassing the Revolution, and he now earned 
on the war in Spain almost at hi's own expence; liis friendship 
for the duke. Charles being one of his chief motives to thw 
great undertaking. He was deformed in his person ; but of a 
mind the most gene]:ous, honourable, and active. His first 
attempt upon landing in Spain was the takihg Barcelona^ a 
strong city, with a garrison of five thousand men, while his 
own army amounted to little more than nine thoussmd. 

These successesj^owever, were but of short continuance; 
Peterborough being reealled,^nd the army imder Charles 
being commanded by the^ord yialway. This nobleman having 
received intelligence that the enemy, under the command of 
the duke of Berwick, was posted near the town of Almai^a, 
he advanced thither to give him battle. The conflict T)egan 
about two in the afternoon, and the whole front of each army 
was fully; engaged. The centre, conasting chiefly of batta- 
lions from Great Britain and Holland, seemed at first victo- 
lious ; but the Portuguese horse, by whom they were sup* 
ported, belaking themselves to flight on the first charge, the 
English troops were flanked; and surrounded on every side. 
In this dreadful emergency,^they formed themselves into a 
square, and retired to an eminence, where, being ignorsait of 
the country, and destitute of all supples, they were obliged to 
surrender prisoners of war, to tlie number o£ ten thousand 
men. This victory was complete and decisive ; and aft Spain 
except the province of Catalonia, returned to their duty to 
Philip their sovereign. 

The councils of the queen had hitherto been governed by a 
Whig ministry ; for though the duke of - Marlborough had 
first started in the Tory interest^ he soon joined the opposite 
faction, as he found them most sincere in their desires to burna- 
ble the power of France. The Whigs, therefore, still pursued 
tlie schemes of the late king ; and impressed with a rcpublij- 
can spirit of liberty, strove to humble despotism in every part 
0f Europe. . In a government where the reasoning ofefndivi- 
.4uais; retired from- power, generally leads those \vh6 conx^ 
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'ipfianct, the designs of the ministry niilst altei* as the people" 
happen to change. The people, in fact, were beginning to 
change. But previous to the disgrace of the Whig ministry, 
whose fall was now hastening, a measure of the greatest im- 
portance took place in parliament : a measure that had been 
wished by many, but thought too difficult for execution. What 
I mean, is the union between the two kingdoms of England 
and Scotland ; whkh, though they were governed by one so- 
vereign since the accession of James the First, yet were still 
ruled by their respective parliaments, and often professed to 
pursue opposite interests and different designs. 

The attempt for an union was began at the commencement 
of this reign ; but some disputes arijiing relative to the trade 
to the East, the conference was broke up, and it was thougM 
that an adjustment would be inrrpossible. It was revived by 
an act in either parliament, granting power to commissioners 
Tiaihed on the part of both nations, to treat on the preliminary 
articles of an union, which should afterwards undergo a more 
thorough discussion by the legislative body ef both kingdoms. 
The choice of these comtnissioners was left to the queen ; and 
she took care that none should be employed, but such a» 
heartily wished to promote so desirable a measure. 

Accordingly, the queen having appointed commissioners on 
Tx)th sides, they met in the council-chamber of the Cockpit^ 
near Whitehall, which was the place appointed for Jheir con- 
ferences. As the queen IVequerttly exhorted the -commission- 
ers to dispatch, the articles of this famous union were soon 
agreed to, and signed by the commissioners ; and it only re- 
mained to lay them befbre the parliaments of both nations. 

In this famous treaty it was stipulated, that the succession to 
the united kingdoms should be vested in the house Of Hano- 
ver j that the united kingdoms should be represented by one 
and the same parliament; that all the subjects of Great Britain 
should enjoy a communication of privileges and advantages ; 
that they should have the same allowances and privileges with 
respect to the commerce and customs ; that the laws concern- 
ing public right, civil government, and policy, should be the 
same throughout the two united kingdoms ; but that no alter- 
ation should be made in laws which concerned private right, 
except for the evident benefit of the subjects of Scotland ; that 
the courts of session, and all other courts of judicature in 
Scotland, should remain, as then constituted by the laws of 
that kingdom, with the same authority and privileges as before 
the union ; that Scotland should be represented in the parlia«- 
ment of Great-Britain by sritecn peers and forty-five com- 
moners, to be elected in such a manner as should be settled by- 
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the present parliament of Scotland ; that all peers of Scotland 
should be considered as peers of Great-Britain, and rank im- 
mediately aher the English peers of the like degrees, at the 
time of the union, and before such as should be created after 
it; that they should enjoy aU the pvkileges of English peers, 
except that of sitting and voting in parliament, or sitting upon 
the trial of peers; that all the insignia of royalty and govern- 
ment should remain as they were ; that all laws and statutes 
in either kingdom, so far as they might be inconsistent with 
the terms of these articles, should cease, and be declared 
void by the respective parliaments of the ' two kingdoms* 
These Mere the principal articles of the union ; and it only 
remained to obtain the sanction of the legislature of both 
kingdoms to give them authority^ 

The arguments in these different assemblies were suited to 
the audience- To induce the Scotch parliament to come into 
the jneasure, it was alledged by the ministry and their sup- 
' porters, that an entire and perfect union would be the solid 
foundation of a lasting peace. It would secure their religion, 
liberty, and property, remove the animosities that prevailed 
among themselves, and the jealousies that subsisted between 
the two nations. It would increase their strength, riches, and 
commerce ; the whole island would be joined in affection, and 
freed from all apprehensions of different interests. It wouJd be 
enabled to resist all its enemies, support the protestant inte- 
i*ests, and maintain the liberties of Euw>pe. It was observed,, 
that the less the wheels of govemment were clogged by a mul- 
tiplicity of councils, the more vigorous would be their exer- 
tions. They were shewn that the taxes which in consequence 
of this union? they were to pay, were by no means so propor- 
tionably ^reat as their share in the legislature. That their taxes 
did not amount to a seventieth part of those supplied by the 
English : and yet their share in the legislature was not a tenth 
pan less. Such were the arguments in favour of the union, ad- 
dressed to the Scotch parliament* In the English houses it was 
observed, that a po\Verful and dangerous nation would thus for 
ever be prevented from giving them any disturbance : that, in 
case of any future rupture, England had every tiling to lose and 
nothing to gain against a nation that was courageous and poor. 

On the other hand, the* Scotch were fired with indignation 
at the tlioughtsof losing their ancient and independent go- 
vernment. The nobility found themselves degraded in point 
of dignity and influence, by being excluded from their seats 
in parliament. The trading, part of the nation beheld their 
commerce loaded with heavy^^C^Jties, and considered their new 
privilege of trading to the English plantations in the West 
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Indies as a very uncertain advantage. In the English houses^ 
also, it was observed, that the union of a rich w ith a poor na- 
tion would always be beneficial to the latter, and that the 
former could only hope for a participation of their necessities. 
It was said that the Scotch reluctantly yielded to this coali-* 
tion, and that it might be likened to a marriage with a wo- 
man against her consent. It was supposed to be an union 
made up of so many unmatched pieces, and such incongru- 
ous ingredients, that it could never take effect. It was com- 
plained, that the proportion of the land-tax paid by the Scotch 
was small, and unequal to their share in the legislature. At 
length, notwithstanding all opposition made by the Tories, 
every article of the union was approved by a great majority 
in both parliaments. Thus all were obliged to acquiesce in 
an union of which they at first had not sagacity to distinguish 
the advantages. 

In the mean time the Whig ministry was every day decli-- 
ning. Among the number of those whom the duchess of 
Marlborough had introduced to the queen, to contribute to 
her private amusement, was one MVs. Masham, her own kins- 
woman, whom she had raised from indigence and obscurity. 
The duchess having gained the ascendant over the queen, be- 
came petulant and insolent, and relaxed in those arts by which 
she had risen. Mrs. Masham, who had her fortune to make, 
was more humble and assiduous ; she flattered the foibles of 
the queen, and assented to her prepossessions and prejudices. 
She soon saw the queen's inclination to the Tory set of opini- 
ons, their dinne right, and passive obedience ; and instead of 
attempting to thwart hei^ as the duchess had done, she join- 
ed in with her partiality, and even outwentherin her own way. 
This lady was, in fact, the tool of Mr. Harley, secretary of 
state, who also some time before had insinuated himself into 
the queen's good graces, and who determined to sap the credit 
of the Whig ministers. His aim was to unite the Tory inte- 
rest under Ms own shelter, and to expel the Whigs from the 
advantages which they had long enjoyed under government. 
In his career of ambition he chose for his coadjutor Henry St. 
John, afterwards the famous lord Bolingbroke, a man of great 
eloquence, and greater ambition, enterprising, restless, ac- 
tive, and haughty, witli some wit, and little principle. To 
. this junto was added Sir Simon Harcourt, a lawyer, a man 
oL^reat abilities. 

, It was now perceived, that the people themselves began to 
be weary of the Whig ministry, whom they formerly caresr- 
sed. To them they imputed the burthens under which they 
^roJined, burthens which they had been hitherto animated to 
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>ear by the pomp of triumphs; but the load of which thej' feft 
n a pause of success. Harley, afterwards known by the title 
►f lord Oxford, was at the bottom of these complaints : and 
hough they did not produce an immediate effect, yet they did 
lot fail of a growing and steady operation. At length tlie 
iVliig part of the ministry opened their eyes to the intrigues 
>f the Tories. But it was now too late ; they had entirely lost 
he confidence of the queen. Harley soon threw oflf the mask 
>f friendship, and took more vigorous measures for the pro- 
ecution of his designs. In him the queen reposed all hertrust> 
hough he had now no visible concern in the administration^ 
rhe first triumph of the Tories, in which the queen discover- 
4. a public partiality in their favour, was seen in a transaction 
f no great importance in itself, but from the consequences 
t produced. The parties of the nation were eager to engage, 
ind they wanted but the watch-word to begin. This was 
jiven by a man neither of abilities, property, nor power ; but 
Lccidentally brought forward on this occasion. 

Henry Sacheverel was a clergyman bred at Oxford, of nai'- 
ow intellects and an over-heated imagination. He had acqui- 
ed some popularity among those who had distinguished 
hemselves by the name of high-churchmen, and had taken 
lU occasions to vent his animosity against the dissenters. At 
he summer assizes at Derby he held forth in that strain be- 
bre the judges. On the fifth of November,in St. Paul's church, 
le, in a violent declamation, defended the doctrine of non-re- 
listance, inveighed against the toleration of dissenters, decla- 
•ed the church' was dangerously attacked by its enemies, and 
ilightly defended by its false friends. He sounded the trum- 
)et for the zealous, and exhorted the people to put on the 
vhole armour of God. Sir Samuel Gerrard, lord-mayor, 
;ountenanced this harangue, which, though very weak both 
n the matter and stile, was published under his protection, 
ind extolled by the Tories as a master-piece of writing. These 
i^rmons owed all their celebrity to the complexion of the 
imes, and they are now deservedly neglected. 

Mr. Doiben, son to the archbishop of York, laid a complaint 
)efore the house of commons against these rhapsodies, and 
hus gave force to what would have soon been forgotten. Tlie 
nost violent paragraphs were read, and the sermons voted 
candalous and seditious libels; Sacheverel was brought to the 
►ar of the house ; and he, far from disowning the writing qf 
hem gioried in what he had done, and mentioned th^encotf- 
agenient he had received to publish them from the MKINEs^*. » > 
►r, who was then present. Being ordered to withdra^^ 
^^solved to impeach him of high crimes apd misjlcre« 
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the bar of the house of lords ; and Mr. Dolben was fixed upon 
to conducJt the prosecution, in the name of the commons of all 
ILn gland. A committee was appointed to draw up articles of 
impeachment; Sacheverel was taken into custody, and a day 
"was appointed for his trial before the lords in Westminster-hall. 
The eyes of the whole kingdom were turned upon this ve- 
ry extraordinary trial, which lasted three weeks, and exclu- 
ded all other public business for the time. The queen-herself 
-was every day present as a private spectator, while vast mul- 
titudes attended the culp^rit each day as he went to the hall, 
shouting as he passed, or silently praying for his success. 
The managers for the commons were Sir Joseph Jekyl, Mr. 
Eyre, solicitor-general, Sir Peter King, recorder, general 
Stanhope, Sir Thomas Parker, and Mr. Walpole. The doc- 
tor was defended by Sir Simon Harx:ourt and Mr. Phipps, and 
assisted by doctor Attexbury, doctor Smallridge, and doctor 
Frein^. While the trial continued, nothing could exceed the 
violence and outrage of the populace. They surrounded the 
queen's sedan, exclaiming, " God bless your majesty and the 
** church, we hope your majesty is for doctor Sacheverel." 
They destroyed several meeting-houses, plundered the dwel- 
lings of many eminent dissenters, and even proposed to at- 
tack the bank. The queen, in compliance with the request 
of the commons, published a proclamation for suppressing 
the tumults ; and several persons being apprehended, were 
tried for high-treason.^ Two were convicted, and sentenced 
to die, but neither suffered. 

When the commons had gone through their charge, the 
managers for Sacheverel undertook his defence with gr6at art 
and eloquence. He afterwards recited a speech himself which, 
from the difference foundbetweenitand hissermons seems, evi- 
dently the work of another. In this he solemnly justified hisin- 
tentions towards the queen and her government. He spoke in 
the most respectful terms of the Revolution, and the protes- 
tant succession. He maintained the doctrine of non-re- 
sistance as a tenet of the church, in which he was brought 
up ; and in a pathetic conclusion endeavoured to excite the 
pity of his audience. 

At length, after much obstinate dispute, and virulent alter- 
cation, Sacheverel was found guOty by a majority ^f seven* 
' teen voices ; but no less than four and thirty peers entered a 
protest against this decision. He was prohibited fix>m pyeftch- 
ing for three years ; and his two sermons were ordered to be 
burned % the common hangman, in the presence of the lord 
mayor and the two sheriffs. The lenity of this sentence, which 
was, in a great measure, owing to the dread of popular .resent- 
ment, was considered by the Tories as a triumph. 
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Such was the complexion of the times, when the queeti 
thought proper to summon a new parliament ; and being a. 
friend to the Tories herself, she gave the people an opportuni- 
ty of indulging themselves in choosing representatives to theix 
mind. In feet, very few were returned but such as had distin- 
guished themselves in their zeal against the whig admini^^- 
tion. 

In the mean time the camp^gn bi Flanders was conducted 
with the most brilliant success. The duke of Marlborough had 
every motive to continue the war, as it gratified not only his 
ambition, but his avarice ; a passion that obscured his shimhg^ 
abiHties. The king of France appeared extremely desiixnis of 
a peace, and resolved to solicit a conference. He employed one 
Petkum, resident of the duke of Holstein at the Hague, to ne- 
gociate upon this subject; and he ventured also to solicit the 
duke himself in private. A conference was at length begun at 
Gertruydenburgh, under the inftnence ©f Marlborough, Eu- 
gene, and Zinzendorf, who- were aH three, from private mo- 
tives, entirely averse to the treaty. Upon this occasion, the 
French ministers were subjected to every species of mortifi- 
cation. Spies were priced upon all their conduct. Their mas- 
ter was insulted, and their letters were opened; till at last 
Lewis resolved to hazard another campaign* 

It was only by insensible degrees that the queen seemed to 
acquire courage enough to second her inclinations, and depose 
a ministry that had long been disagreeable to her. Harley, 
who still shared her confidence, did not fail to incnlcate the 
popularity, the justice, and the security of such a measure ; 
and, in confidence of hi^ advice, she began the changes by 
transferring the post of lord-chamberlain from the duke of 
Kent to the duke of Shrewsbury, who had lately voted with 
the Tories, and maintained an Sjitlmate correspondence with 
Mr. Harley. Soon after, the earl of Sunderland, secretary of 
state, and son-in-law to the duke of Marlborough, was dis- 
placed, and the earl of Dartmouth put in his room. Finding 
that she was rather applauded than condemned for this reso- 
lute proceeding, she resolved to become entirely free. 

Soon after the earl of Godolphin was divested of his oflSce, 
and the treasury put in commission, subjected to the direction 
of Harlay, who was appointed chancellor of the exchequer, 
and under-treasurer. The earl of Rochester was declared pre- 
sident of the council in the room of lord Somers. The staff of 
lord steward being taken from the duk&of Devpnshi^i was 
gi\'en to the duke of Buckingham ; and Mr. Boyje was remo- 
ved from the secretary's office to make way for Mr. Henry St. 
John. The lord chancellor having resigned the great seal, it 
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-fvas first put in commission, and then given to Sir Simon 
Harcourt. The earl of Wharton surrendered his commission 
of lord-lieutenant of Ireland ; and that employment was con- 
ferred upon the duke of Ormond* Mr.-George Granville was 
appointed secretary at war, in the room of Mr. Robert Wal- 
pole ; and, in a word, there was not one Whig left in any of- 
fice of the state except the duke of Marlborough. He was sli W 
continued the reluctant general of the army ; but he justly 
considered himself as a ruin entirely undennined, and just 
ready to fall. 

But the triumph was not yet cofnplete, until the parliament 
was brought to confirnvand approve the queen's choice. The 
queen in her speech recommended the prosecution of the war 
-with vigour. The parliament were ardent in their expressions 
of zeal and unanimity. They exhorted hep to discountenance 
all such principles and measures, as had lat^y threatened her 
royal crown and dignity. This was but an opening to what 
soon after followed* The duke of Marlborough, who but a few 
months before had been so highly extolled and caressed by the 
representatives of the people, was now become the object of 
Iheir hatred and reproach. His avarice was justly upbraided; 
his protracting the war was said to arise from that motive. 
Instances were every where given of his fraud and extortion. 
These might be true but party had no moderation, and even 
his courage and conduct were called in question. To mortify 
the duke still more,,the thanks of the house of commons were 
voted' to ttre earl of PeterborcFUgh for his services in Spain, 
while they were refused to the duke for those in Flanders ; and 
the lord keeper, who delivered them to Peterborough, took 
occasion to drop some reflections against the mercenary dis-- 
poation of his rival. 

Nothing now, therefore, remained of the Whig system upon 
which this reign was begun j but tiie war, which continued tt* 
rage as fierce as ever, and which increased in expencc every 
year as it went on. It was the resolution of the present miniit- 
try to put an end to it at any rate, as it had involved the nation 
• in debt almost to bankruptcy; and as it p^romised, instead of 
humbling theenemy, only to become halatual to the constitution . 

It only remained to remove the duke of Marlborough from 
his post, as he would endeavour to traverse all their negociar- 
tions. But here again a difficulty started ; this step could not 
be taken without giving offence to the Dutch, who placed en- 
tire confidence in him ; they were obliged, therefore, to wait 
for «ome convenient occasion. Upon his return from this Cam- 
paign he was accused of having taken a bribe of six thousand 
pounds a year fi*om a Jey^, who contracted to supply the arm 
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with bread; and the queen thought proper to dismiss hinf 
from all his employments. This was the pretext made use of, 
though his fall had been predetermined; and though his re^ 
ceiving such a bribe was not the real cause of his removal, 
yet candour must confess that it ought to have been so. 

In the mean time Prior, much more famous as a poet thaif 
a statesman, was sent over with proposals to France ; and 
Mcnager, a man of no great station, returned with Prior to 
London, with full powers to treat upon the preliminaries ; but 
the great difficulty still was to make the terms of peace agree- 
able to all the confederates. The earl of Strafford, who had 
been lately recalled from the Hague, where he resided as am- 
bassador, was now sent back to Holland, with orders to com- 
municate to the pensionary Heinsius the preliminary propo*^ 
sals, to signify the queen's approbation of th^m, and to pro- 
pose a place where the plenipotentiaries should Bssemble. The 
Dutch were very averse to begin the conference upon the in- 
fection of the preliminaries. They sent over an envoy to at- 
tempt to turn the queen from her resolution ; but finding their 
efforts vain, they fixed upon Utrecht as the place of general 
conference, and granted passports to the French ministers 
accordingly. 

The conferences began at Utrecht under the conduct of 
T?obinson, bishop of Bristol, lord privy seal, and the earl of 
Strafford, on the side of the English ; of Buys and Vander- 
dussen on the part of the Dutch ; and of the mareschal cVUx- 
elles, the cardinal Polignac and Mr.- Menagcr, in behalf of 
France. The ministers of the emperor and Savoy assisted, 
and the other allies sent also plehipotentiaries, though with 
the utmost reluctance. As England and France were the 
only two powers that were seriously inclined to peace, it may 
be supposed, that all the other deputies served rather to re- 
tard than advance its progress. They met rather to start new 
difficulties and widen the breach, than to quiet the dissen- 
tions of Europe. 

The English ministers, therefore, finding m-ultiplied ob- 
structions from the deliberations of their allies, set on foot a 
private negociation vnih France. They stipulated certain ad- 
vantages for the subjects of Great-Britain in a concerted plan 
of peace. They resolved to enter into such mutual confidence 
with the JPYench, as would antidpate all clandestine ti-ansac- 
tions to the prejudice of the coalition. 

j^ j^ In the beginning of August, secretary St. John, who 

. ' 2 ^^^ ^^^^ created lord viscount Bolingbroke, was sent to 

the court of Versailles to remove all ubstnictions to 

the separate treaty. He was accompanied by Mr. Prior and 
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Iha abb€ Gualtier, and ti^eated with^the most distinguished 
luarks of respect. He was caressed by the French king, and 
the marquis de Torcy, with whom he adjusted the principal 
interests of the duke of Savoy and the elector of Bavaria. And 
. at length the treaties of peace and commerce between Eng- 
land and France being agreed on by the plenipotentiaries on 
either side, and ratified by the queen, she acquainted her par- 
Uament of the steps she had taken. 

The articles of this famous treaty were longer canvassed, 
and more warmly debated than those of any other treaty read 
of in history. The number of different interests concerned, 
and the great enmity and jealousy subsisting between all, made 
it impossible that ali could be satisfied ; and indeed there secm» 
ed no other method of obtaining peace, but that which was tak- 
en, for the two principal powers cwicerted to make their own 
articles, and to leave the rest for a subject of future discussion. 
The first stipulation was, that Philip, now acknowledged 
king of Spdn, should renounce all right to the crown of France, 
the union of two such powerful kingdoms being thought dan- 
gerous to the liberties of Europe. It was agreed, that the duke 
of Berr)> Philip^s brother, and after him in succession, should 
also renounce his right to the crown of Spain, in case he be- 
came king of France. It was stipulated, that the duke of Sa- 
voy should possess the island of Sicily, with the titie of king, 
together with Fenestrelles, and other places on the continent, 
which increase of dominion was in some measure made out of 
the spoils of the French mcmarchy. The Dutch had that bar- 
rier granted them, which they so long sought after; and if 
the crown of France was deprived of some dominions to enrich 
the duke of Savoy, on the other hand the house of Austria was 
taxed to supply the wants of the Hollanders, who were put in 
possession of the strongest towns in Flanders. With regard to 
England, its glory and its interests were secured. The fortifi- 
cations M Dunkirk, an harbour that might be dangerous to 
their trade in time of war, were ordered to be demolished, and 
its port destroyed. Spain gave up all right to Gibrsdtar, and 
the island of Minorca. France resigned her pretensions to 
Hudson's-bay, Nova Scotia, and Newfoundland i but they 
were left in possession of Cape Breton and the liberty of dry- 
ing their fish upon the shore. Among these articles, glorious 
to the English nation, their setting free the French protestants 
confined iu the prisonsi and gallics for their religion, was not 
the least meritorious. For the emperor, it was stipulated, that 
he should possess the kingdom of Naples, the duchy of Milan, 
. md the Spanish Netherlands. The king of Prussia was to 
haye tapper Guelder; and a time was fixed for the cmperoj^'s 
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acceding to these articles, as lie had for some time obsfmatcfy 
refused to assist at the negociation. Thits Europe seemed to 
be formed into one great republic, the different members of 
^vhich were cantoned out to different governors, and the am- 
bition of jcoy one state, amenable to the tribunal of all. Thus 
it appears, that the English ministry did justice to all the 
world ; but their. country denied that justice to them. 

But while the Whigs were attacking the Tory ministers 
from without, these were in much greater danger from their 
own internal dissentions. Lord Oxford and lord Bolingbroke, 
though they had started with the same principles and designs, 
yet having vanquished other opposers, now began to turn their 
strength against each other. Both began to form separate in- 
terests, and to adopt different principles. Oxford's plan was 
the more^ moderate; Bolingbroke's the more vigorous, but the 
more secure. Oxfoix3,it is thought, was entirely for the Hano- 
verian succeession; Bolingbroke had some hopes of bringing 
in the Pretender. But though they hated each other most sin- ' 
cerely, yet they were for a while kept together by the good 
offices of their friends and adherents, who had the melancholy 
prospect of seeing the citadel of their hopes, while openly 
besieged from without, secretly undermining within. 

This was a mortifying prospect to the Tories: but it was 
more particularly displeasing to the queen, who daily saw her 
favourite ministry declining, while her own health kept pace 
with their contentions. Her constitution was now quite broken. 
One fit of sickness succeeded another ; and what ccnnpleted 
the ruin of her health was the anxiety of her mind. These dis- 
sentions had such an effect -upon her spirits and constitution, 
that she declared she could not outlive it, and immediately 
,Dunk into a state of lethai^c insensibility. Notwithstanding 
aH the meflicines which the physicians could prescribe, the 
distemper gained ground so fast, that they despaired of her 
Kfe, and the privy-council was assembled cji the occ^lion. , 
All the membei's, without distinction,being summoned from 
the different parts of the kingdom, began to provide for the 
security of the constitution. They sent a letter to the elector 
of Hanover, informing him of the queen's desperate situation, 
and desii^ing ham to repair to Holland, where he would be at- 
tended by a Bridsh squadron to' convey him to England. At 
the same time they dispatched instructions to the earl of Straf- 
ford at the Hague, to desire the states-general to bp ready to 
pei'form the guaranty of the Protestant succession. Precau- 
tions were taken to secure the sea-ports ; and the coilfiniand 
of the fleet was Jbestowed upon the earl of Berkley, a professed 
Whig. These mej^^ures, wliich were all diQt^ted by that paity. 
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ittis^rered a d6uble end. It argued their o^wn alacrity in the 
<:ause of their new sovereign, and seemed to imply u danger 
to the state from the disaffection of the (^posite interest. 

On the thirtieth of Jiily, 1714, the queen seemed some- 
"what refieved by medicines, rose from her bed about eight 
o'clock, and walked a little. After some time, casting her eyes 
Oil a clock that stood in her chamber, she continued to gaze at 
it for some minutes. One of the ladies in waiting asked her 
TFhat she saw there more than usual ; to which the queen cnly 
ans^^ered, by turning her eyes upon her with a dying look. 
She was soon after seized with a fit of apoplexy ; she continu- 
ed all night in a state of stupe^tion, and expired the follow- 
ing morning, in the forty-ninth year of her age. She reign- 
ed more than twelve years over a people who were now risen 
to the highest pitch of refinement ; who had attained by their 
Mrisdcnn ail the advantages of opulence, and by their valour 
all the happiness of security and conquest. 



CHAP. XXXIV. 

G£ORG£ I. , * 

A. D. 1714— 172r. 

PURSUANT to the act of succession, George the First, 
son of Ernest Augustus, first elector of Brunswick, and 
the princess Sophia, grand-daughterto James the First,ia«cend- 
ed the British thrcme. His mature age, he being now fifty- 
four years old, his sagacity and experience, his numerous alli- 
ances, the general tranquillity of Europe, all contributed to es-> 
tablish his interests, and to promise him a peaceable and hap-* 
py reign. His abilities, though not shining, were solid; he 
was of a very different disposition to the Stuart family, whom 
he succeeded. These were known to a proverb, for leaving 
th^ friends in extremity; George on the contrary, soon af- 
ter his arrival in England, was heard to say, " My maxim is, 
never to abioidon my friends; to do justice to all the world ; 
and to fear no man." To these qualifications of resohitioit 
a^ perseverance, he joined great application to business* 
However, one fault with respect to England remained be- 
hind; he studied the interests of those subjects he had lefty 
more than those he came to govern. 

The queen had no sooner resigned her breath, than the 
privy-council met, and three instruments were produced, by 
which the ekgtor appointed several of his known adherents 
io be added as Lords Justices to seven gi^eat offices of the king** 
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dom. Orders also were immettis^tely issued out for procyalmr 
ing George king of England, Scotland, and Ireland. The 
regency appointed the earl of Dorset to carry him the intimat- 
tion of his accession to the crown, and to attend him on his 
journey to England. Thiy sent the general officers, in whom 
they could confide, to their posts; they reinforced the garri- 
son of Portsmouth, and appointed the celebrat^ Mr. Addison 
secretary of state. To mortify the late ministry the more, 
lord Bolingbroke was obliged to wait every morning in the 
passage among the servants with his bag of papers, wlwere 
there were person^ purposely placed to insult and deride him. 
No tumult appeared, no commotion arose against the acces- 
sion of the new king, and this gave a strong proof that no/ra- 
tional measures were ever taken to obstruct his exaltation. 

When he first landed at Greenwich, he was received by the 
duke of Northumberland, captain of the life guards, and the 
lords of the regency. When he retired to his bed-rchamber he 
then sent for such of the nobility as had distinguished them- 
selves by their zeal for his succession. But the duke of Or- 
^ond, the lord chancellor, and the lord treasurer, found them^ 
selves excluded. 

The king of a faction is but the sovereign of half his sul> 
jects. ' Of this, however, the new-elepted monarch did not 
seem sensible. It was his misfortune, and consequently that 
of the nation, that he was hemmed round by men, who sour- 
ed him with all their own interests afid prejudices. None now 
but the leaders of a party were admitted into employment. 
The Whigs, while thof pretended to secure the crown for 
their king, were, with all possible arts, confirming their own 
interests, extending their connexions, 'and giving laws to 
•their sovereign. An instantaneous and total change was made 
in all the offices of trust, honour, or advantage. The Whigs* 
governed the senate and the court; whom they would, they 
oppressed ; bound the lower orders of people with severe 
laws, and kept them .at a distance by vile distinctions; and 
then taught them to call this — Liberty. 

These partialities soon raised discontents among the peo- 
ple, and the king^s attachment considerably increased thetnale- 
contents through all the kingdom. The clamour of the church's 
being in danger was revived, and the people only seemed to 
want a leader to incite them into insurrection. Birmingham, 
Bristol, Norwich, and Reading, still remembered the spiritwith 
which they had declared for Sacheverel ; and now the cry was, 
Down with the Whigs and Sacheverel for ever. 
^ jj Upon the first meeting of the new parliament, in 
jy,' * which the Whigs, with the kmg at their head, were 
predonupapt, nothing was expected but the most vio* 
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knt measures against the late ministry, nor were the expecta- 
tions of mankind disappointed. The lords protessed their 
hopes that the king wonld be able to recover the reputation of 
the kingdom on the continent, the loss of which they affected 
to deplore. The commons declared their resolution to trace out 
those measures by which the country was depressed : to seek 
after those abettors on whom the Pretender seemed to ground 
his hopes; and to bring such to condign punishment. 

It was th^ artifice, during this and the succeeding reign, to 
stigmatize all those who testified their discontent against go- 
yemment,a9 Papists and Jacobites. All who ventured to speak 
ag^ainst the violence of their measures, were reproached as 
desig^ng to bring in the Pretender ; and most people were^ 
consequenty afraid to murmur, since discontent was so near 
a-kin to treason. The people therefore, beheld the violence 
of their conduct in silent fright, internally disapproving, yet 
not daring to avow their detestation. 

A committee was ^ffpointed, consisting of twenty persons, 
to inspect ^11 the papers relative to the late negociation for 
peace ; and to pick out such of them as might serve as subjects 
of accusation against the late ministry. After some time spent 
in tliis disquisition, Mr. Walpole, as chairman of the commit- 
tee, declared to the house that a report was drawn up ; and in 
the mean time, moved that a warrant might be issued for ap- 
prehending Mr. Mathew Piior, and Mr.Tliomas Harley, who' 
being in the house, were immediately taken into custody. He 
then impeached lord Bolingbrcke of high treason. This struck 
some of the members with amazement : but they were still 
more astonished, when lord Coningsby rising up, was heard 
to say, "The worthy chairman has impeached the hand, but I 
** impeach the head ; he has impeached the schdlar, and I the 
** master. I impeach Robert, earl of Oxford and Mortimer Qf 
« high treason, and other crimes and misdemeanors." 

When lord Oxford appeared in the house of lords, the day 
following, he was avoided by the peers as infectious ; and he 
had now an opportunity of discovering the baseness of man-' 
kind. When the articles were read against him in the house 
of commons, a warm debate arose upon that in which he was 
charged with having advised the French king of the manner 
of gaining Toumay &omthe Dutch. Mr. Walpole alledged 
that it was treason. Sir Joseph Jekyl, a known Whig, said that 
he could never be of opinicm that it amounted to treason. It 
was his principle,, he said, to do justice to all men, to the high- 
est and to tlie lowest. lie iioped he might pretend to some 
knowledge of tlie laws, and would not scruple to declare upon 
this part of the question in £ivour of the criminal. To this 
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Walpole answered, with great warmth, that there were several 
persons botli in and out of the committee) who did not in ^he 
least yield to that member in point of honesty, and exceeded 
him in the knowledge of the laws, and yet were satisfied that 
. the charge in that article amounted to high U^ason. This 
pohit being decided against the eari, and the other articles ap- 
proved by the house, the lord Coningsby, attended by the 
Whig members, impeached him soon after at the bar of the 
house of lords, demanding, at. the same time, that he might 
lose his seat, and be committed to custody. When this point 
came to be debated in the house of lords, a violent altercation 
ensued. Those who still adhered to the deposed minister, 
maintained the injustice and the danger of such proceeding. 
At last the earl himself rose up, and with great tranquillity 
observed, That for his own. part he always acted by the im- 
mediate directions and command of the queen, his mistress ; 
he 6ad never offended against any known law, and was tm* 
concerned for the life of an insignificant old man. , 

Next day he was brought to the bar, where he received a 
copy of his impeachment, and was allowed a month to pre- 
pare his answer. Though Dr. Mead declared that if tSe earl 
should be sent to the Tower, his life would be in danger, it 
was carried in the house that he should be committed. 

At the same time the duke of Ormond and lord Bolingbpoke 
/^laving omitted to surrender themselves, for they had actually 
fled to the continent, within a limited time, it was or^red'that 
the earl should raze out their names and arms from among 
the list of peers, and inventories were taken of their estates 
and posses5i<ms, which were declared forfeited to the crown. 

Lord Oxford being confined in the Tower, he continued 
there for two years, during which time tije nation was in a con- 
tmuai ferment, from an actual rebellicm that was carried on 
unsuccessfully. After the execution of some lords, who were 
taken in arms, the nation seemed glutted with blood, and that 
was the time that lord Oxford petitioned to lie brought to hia 
trial. He knew that the fury of the nation was spent on objects 
that were really culpable, and expected that his case would 
look like innocehce itself, when compared to theirs. A day, - 
therefore, at his own request, was assigned him, and the com- . 
mons were ordered to prepare for their charge. At the ap- 
pointed time the peers repaired to the court in Westminster - 
hall, where lord Cowper presided as lord-high -steward. But 
a dispute arising between the lords and commons concerning; 
the mode of his trial, the lords voted that the prisoner should 
be set at liberty. To this dispute he probably owed the secu- 
rity of his title and fortune, for as to the articlea, imiwrting. 
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him guilty of high treascm^ they were at once maliglVant and 
frivolous ; so that his life was in no manner of danger. 

In the mean time these vindictive proceedings excited the 
indignation of the people, who perceived that the avenues to 
royal favour were closed against all but a faction. The flames 
of rebellion were actually kindkd in Scotland. The earl of 
Mar assembluig three hundred of his own vassals in the High- 
lands, proclaimed the Pretender at Castletown, and set up his 
standard at a place called Braemaer, assuming the title of lieu^ 
tenant-general of his majesty's forces. To second these at- 
temptsi two vessels arrived in Scotland from France, with 
arms, Ammtmition, and a number of officers, together with as- 
surances to the eari, that the Pretend«Jiimself would shortly 
come over to head his own forces. The earl, in consequence 
of this promise, soon found himself at the head often thousand 
men, well armed and provided.- The duke of Argyle, apprised 
of his intentions, and at aay rate willing to prove his attach- 
ment to^the present government, resolved to give him battle 
in the neighbourhood of Dumblain, though his forces- did not 
amount to half the number of the enemy. After an engage-* 
ment which continued several h®urs, in the evening both 
sides drew off, and both sides claimed the victory. Though 
the possession of the field was kept by neither, yet certainly 
all the honour and all the advantages of the day belonged to 
the duke of Argjle. It was sufficient- for him to have interrup- 
ted the progress of the enemy ; for in their circumstances, de- 
lay was defeat. The earl of Mar soon found his disappoint- 
ments and his losses increase. The castle of Inverness, of 
which he was in possession, was delivered up to the king by 
lord Lovat, who had hitherto professed to act in the interest 
of the Pretender. The marquis of Tullibardine forsook the 
earl, in order to defend his own pait of the country; and ma- 
ny of the clans, seeing no likelihood of coming soon to a se- 
cond engagement, returned quietly home; for an irregular 
jH'my is much easier led to a brittle than induced to bear the 
fatigues of a campaign. 

In the mean time the rebellion was still more unsucccss^ 
fiilly prosecuted in England. From the time the Pretender 
Bad undertaken this wild project at Paris, in which the duke 
•f Ormond and lord Bolingbroke were engaged, lord Stair, 
the English ambassador there, had penetrated all his designs, 
^d sent faithful accounts of all his measures, and all his ad- 
herents, to the ministry at home. Upon the first runiiXtr, 
Sierefbre, of an insurrection, they imprisoned several lords 
i^d gentlemen, of whom they had a suspicion. The earls of 
Home^ Wintown^ Kinnoul, and others, were, committed to the 
^ . T2 
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castle of Edinburgh. The king obtained leave from the lower 
house to seize Sir William Wyndham, Sir John Packing^n, 
Harvey, Coi)^, and others. The lords LaBdsdown and Dup- 
Hn were taken mto custody. Sir William Wyndham*s fether- 
in-law, the duke of Somerset* offered to become bound for 
his appearance, but his sm^ty was refused. 

All these precautions were not able to stop the insurrectic^ 
in the western counties, where it was already begun. Howe- 
rer all their preparations were weak and ill conducted, every 
measure was betrayed to government, as soon as projected^ 
and many, revolts repressed in the very outset. The university 
of Oxford was treated with great severity on this occasion. 
Major general Pepper, with a strong detachment of dragoons^ 
took possession of the city at day^break, declaring he would 
mstandy shoot any of the students who should presume to ap-^ 
pear wkhout the Umits of their respective colleges. The in- 
4 jj surrecdoftin thcnorthemcoundescame to greater ma- 
lYii' turfty. In the month of October the carl erf Derwent- 
water and Mr. Foster took the field with- a body of 
horse, and being joined by some gentlemen from the borders 
of Scodand, proclaimed the Pretender. Their first attempt 
was to seke upon New<-casde,m which they had many friends, 
but they found the gates shut agdmst them, and tbey wereobli<» 
ged to retire to Hexham. To oppose these, general Carpen- 
ter was detached by government, with a body of nine hundred 
Hien, and an engagement was hoariy expected. The rebels 
had proceededjby the way of Kendal and Lancaster, to Preston, 
of which place they took possession without any resistance. 
But this was the last'stage of their ill-advised incursion ; for 
general Wills, at the head of seven thousand nfieii,'came up to 
the town to attack them, and from his activity there was nor 
escaping. They noW) therefore, began to raise barricadoes, 
and to put the place in a posture of dcKnce, repulsmg the first 
attack of the royal army with success. Next day,- however. 
Wills was reinforced by Carpenter, and the town was invested 
on all sides. In this deplorable situation, to which they were 
reduced by their own rashness, Foster hoped to capitulate with 
the general, and accordingly sent colonel Oxburgh, who had 
been taken prisoner, with a trumpeter, to propose a caintula-^ 
don. This, however, WiUsTcfiised, alledging, that he would 
not t^eat with rebels, and that the only favour they had to ex- 
pect was to be spaixjd from immediate slaughter. These were 
hard terms, but no better could be Stained. They accmdingly 
laid down their arms, and were put under a strcmg guard ; all 
the noblemen and leaders were secured, and a fW <df thefr c^ 
ficers trfcd for desertipg from Jh^ roy^ army^5«J^by 
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order of a court-martial. The comtnoft men were imprison^ 
ed at Chester and Liverpool ; the noblemen and considerable 
officers were sent to London, and led through the streets 
pinioned and bound together, to intimidate their party. 

The Pretender might by ^is time have been convinced of 
tHe vanity of his expectations, in supposing that the whole 
country would rise up in h}s cause. His affairs were actually 
desperate ; yet, with his usual infatuation, he resolved to ha* 
tard his person among his friends inScotknd, at a time when 
such it measure was too late for success. Passing, therefore) 
through France in disguise, and embarking in a small vessel 
at Dunkirk, he arrived, after a voyage of a few days, on the 
coasts of Scotland, with only six gentlemen in his train. He 
passed unknown through Aberdeen to Feteresso, where he 
was met* by the earl of Mar, and about thirty nd>lemen and 
gentlemen of the first quality* There he was solemnly pro- 
claimed. His declaration, dated at Commercy, was printed 
and dispersed. He went from Uience to Dundee, where he 
made a public entry, and in two days more he arrived at Scoon, 
where he intended to have the ceremony of his coronation 
performed. He ordered thanksgivings t© be made for his safe 
arrival ; he enjoined the ministers to pray for him m theip 
churches; and, without the smallest share of power, went 
through the ceremonies of royalty, which threw an w of ri- 
dicule on all his conduct. Having thus spent some time in 
unimportant parade, he resolved to a^ndon the enterprise 
with the same levity with which it was undertaken. Having 
made a speech to his grand council, he informed them of hi» 
want of money, arms and ammunition, for undertaking a cam- 
paign, and therefore deplored that he was compelled to leave 
them. He once more embarked on boaixi a small French ship 
that lay in the harbour of Mohtrose, accompanied with scTeral 
brds, his adherents, and in five days arrived at Graveline. 

In this manner ended a rebellion which nothing but imbe- 
ciUty could project, and nothing but rashness could support. 
But though the enemy was no more, the lury of the victor* 
did not seem in the least to abate with success. The law was 
now put in force with all its terrors; and the prisons of Lon- 
don were crowded with those deluded wretches, whom the 
ministry seemed resolved not to pardon. 

The commons, in their address to tlie crown, declared they 
would prosecute in the most vigorous manner, the authors of 
the late rebellion. * In consequence of which the earls of Der^ 
wentwater, Nithisdale, Camwarth, and Wintown, the lords 
Widdrington, Kenmuir, and Naime, Mere impeached, and 
ujpon pleading gmlty^ all but lord Wigtown received sentence 
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of death. No entreaties could soften the ministry to spsre 
tliese unhappy men. 

Orders were dispatched for executing the lords Derwent- 
water, Nithisdale, and Kenniuir, immediately : the rest were 
respited to a further time. Nithisdale, however, had tiie good 
fortune to escape in womens' cloaths, which were brought 
him by his mother the night before he was to have been exe- 
cuted. Derwentwater and Kenmuir were brought to the scaf- 
fold on Tower-hill at the time appointed. Both underwent their 
sentence with calm intrepidity, pitied by aU, and seemingly 
less moved themselves than those who beheld them. 

In the beginning of April commissioners for tiding the 
rebels met in the court <^ common-pleas, when bills were^ 
found against Mr. Foster, Mr, Mackintosh, and twenty of 
their confederates. Foster escJ4>ed from Newgate, and reach- 
ed the continent in safety ; the rest pleaded not guilty* Pitts, 
the keeper of Newgate, being suspected of having connived 
at Foster's esci^>e, was tried for his life, but acquitted. Yet, 
notwithstanding this. Mackintosh and seveml other persona 
broke Irom Newgate, after having mastered the keeper and 
turnkey, and disarmed the centinel. The court proceeded ta 
the trial of those that remained, four or five were hanged, 
dmwn, and quartered, at Tybum; two and twenty were exe- 
cuted at Preston and Manchester; and about a thousand pri- 
soners eitpcrienced the king's mercy, if such it might be call- 
ed, to be transported to North America. 

A rupture with Spain, which ensued sometime after, serv- 
ed once more to raise the declining expectations of the Pre^^ 
tender apd his adherents^ It was hoped that, by the assistance 
of cardinal Alberoni, the Spanish minister, a new insuirection 
might be excited in Englsuid. The duke of Ormond was the 
person fixed upon to conduct this expedition ; and he obtained 
from the Spanish court a fleet of ten ships of war and trans- 
ports, having onboard six thousand regular troops, with arms 
for twelve thousand more. But fortune was still as unfavour- 
able as ever. Having set sail, and proceeded as fer as Cape 
Finisterre, he was encountered by a violent storm, which dis- 
abled the fleet, and frustrated the expedition. This misfortune^ 
together with the bad success of the Spanish arms in Sicily, 
and other parts of Europe, induced Philip to wish for peace : 
and he at last agreed to sign the quadruple alliance. This was 
at that time thought an immense acquisition ; but Englandr 
though she procured the ratification, had no share in the ad- 
vantage of the treaty. 

. j^ It was about this time that one John Law, a Scotch- 

. * 1 * naan, had cheated France by erecting a company un- 

• der the name of the Mississippi, which promised that 
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deluded people gres^ wealth, bat wiikh ended in involving the 
French nation in great distress* It was now that the people 
of England were (kceived by a project entirely similar, which 
is remembered by the name of the South-sea scheme, Mid 
which was felt long after by thousands. To explain this as 
concisely as possible, it is to be observed, that ever since the 
revolution under king William, the government not having 
had sufficient supplies granted by parliament, or what was 
granted requiring time to be collected, they were oWiged to 
borrow money from several different companies of merchants, 
and, among the rest, from that company which traded to the 
South-sea. The South-sea company having made up their 
debt to the government ten millions, instead of six hundred 
thousand pounds, which they usually received as interest, were 
salisBed with five hundred thousand. 

It was in this situation of things^ that one Blount, who ha<t 
been bred a scrivener, and was possessed of aU the cunning 
and plausibility requisite for such an undertaking, proposed 
to the ministry, ki the name of the South-sea company, to buy 
up idl the debts of the different companies of merchants, and 
thus to become the sole creditor of the state. The terms he 
offered to government were extreme^ advantageous. The 
South*sea company was to redeem the debts of the nation out 
of the hands of the private proprietors, who were creditors to 
government, upon whatever terms they could agree on ; and 
fer the interest of this money, which they had thus redeemed 
and taken into their own hands, they would be contented to 
be allowed by government, for six years, five per cent, then 
the interest should be reduced to four per cent, and should at 
any time be redeemaUe by parliament. But now came the part 
of the scheme Ug with fraud and ruin. As the directors of the 
South-sea company could not of themselves be supposed to 
possess money sufficient to buy up the debts of the nation, 
they were empowered to raise it by opening a subscription to 
a scheme. for trading in the South-seas, from which commerce 
immense ideal advantages were promised by the cunning di- 
rectors, and stDl greater expected by the rapacious credulity 
of the people. All persons, therefore, who were creditors to 
government, were invited to come in, and exchange their 
stocks for that of the South-sea company. 

The directors books were no sooner opened for the fii^t sub- 
8cription,but crowds came to make the exchange of their other 
stock for South-sea stock. The delusion was artfully continu- 
ed and spi'ead. Subscriptions in a few days sold for double the 
price they had been bought at. Tlie scheme succeeded even 
beyond the projectors hopes, and the whole nation was infcct- 
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ed with a spirit of avaricious enterprise. The infatuation pre-' 
vailed ; the stock increased to a sui'prising degree, and to neai? 
ten times th'e value of what it was at -first subscribed for. 

After a few months, however, the people waked from their' 
dream of riches, and found that all the advantages they ex- 
pected were merely imaginjiry, while thousands of fstmiiies 
were involved in one common ruin. The piincipal delinqVient& 
were punished by parliament with the forfeiture of ail subh 
possessions and estates as they had acquired during the con- 
tinuance of this popular phrenzy, and some care also was* 
taken to redress the sufferers. The discontents occasioned bjr 
these public calamities once more gave the disaffected party- 
hopes of succeeding. But in all their councils they were weaky 
divided, and wavering. 

The first person who was seized upon suspicion was Fran-^ 
CIS Attcrbury, bishop of Rochester, a prelate long obnoxious 
to the present government, and possessed of abilities to ren-'' 
der him formidable to any ministry he opposed. His papers 
were seized, and he himself confined in the Tower. Soon af-^ 
ter tlie duke of Norfolk, the earl of Orrery, the lords North 
and Grey, and some others of inferior rank, were arrested and 
imprisoned. Of all these, however, only the "bishop, who was- 
bani^ed, and one Mr. Layer, who was hanged at Tyburn, 
felt the severity of government, the proofs iigainst the rest 
amounting to no convictive evidence. 

The commons about this time finding many abuses had 
crept into the court of chancery, which either impeded jus- 
tice, or rendered it venal, they resolved to impeach the chan-^ 
cellor Thomas, earl of Macclesfield, at the bar of the house 
of lords, for high crimes and misdemeanors. This was one of 
the most laborious and best contested trials in the annals of 
England. The ti4al lasted twenty days. The earl proved that 
the sums he received for the sale of places in chancery had 
been usually received by former lord chancellors : and reason 
told that such receipts were contrary to strict justice .^ Equity, 
therefore, prevailed above precedent; the earl was convicted 
of fraudulent practices, and condemned to a fine of thirty thou- 
sand pounds, with imprisonment until that sum should be paid, 
which was accordingly discharged in about six weeks after. 

In this manner, the corruption, venality, and avarice of 4he 
times had increased with the riches and luxury of the nation. 
Commerce introduced fraud, and wealth introduced prodigal- 
ity. The parliament indeed made some new efforts to check 
the progress of vice and immorality, which now began to be 
diffused through every rank of life. But they were supported 
neither by the co-operation of the ministry nor the voice of 
the people. 
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It was now two years since the king had visited his electo- 
ral dominions of Hanover. He, therefore soon after the break- 
ing up of the parliament, prepared for a journey thi- . ^ 
Iher. Having appointed a regency in his absence, 1^07" 
he embarked for Holland, and lay upon his landing at 
a little town called Voet. Next day he proceeded on his jour- 
ney ; and in two days more, between ten and eleven at night, 
arrived at Delden, to all appearance in perfect health. He 
supped there very heartily, and continued his progress early 
the next morning, but between eight and nine ordered his 
coach to stop. It being perceived that one of his hands lay 
motionless, mcnisieur Fabrice, who had formerly been servant 
to the king of Sweden, and who now attended king George, 
attempted to quicken the circulation, by chafing it between his 
hands. As this had no effect, the surgeon, who followed on 
horseback, was called, and he also rubbed it with spirits. Soon 
after the king's tongue began to swell, and he had just strength 
enough to bid them hasten to Osnaburg. Then falling insen- 
sible iDto Fabrice's arms, he never recovered, but expired 
aoout eleven o'clock the next morning, in the sixty»eighth 
year of his age, and the thirteenth of hjs reign. 



CHAP. XXXV. 

OEORGE II. 

A. D. 1727—1760. ^.^ 

UPON the death of George the First, his son, George the 
Second, came to the crown ; a.man of inferior abilities 
to the late king, and sti ongly biassed with a partiality to his 
dominions on the continent. The chi^^erson, and he who 
shortly after engrossed the greatest share ofjMywer under him, 
was Sir Robert Walpole, who had risen froin low beginnings, 
through two successive reigns, into great estimation. He was 
considered as a martyr to his cause, in the reign of queen 
Anne ; and when the Tory party could no longer oppress him, 
he still preserved that hatred against them with which he set 
out. To defend the declining prerogative of the crown, might 
perhaps have been the first cabject of his attention ; but soon 
after those very measures by which he pretended to secure it, 
proved fhe most effectual means to lessen it. By corrupting 
the house of commons, he increased their riches and their 
power ; and they were not averse to voting away those millions 
which he permitted them so liberally to share. As such a ten- 
dcncy in him naturally produced opposition; he was possessed 
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of a most phlegmatic insen^bility to reproach, and a calm dis- 
passionate mann^ of reasooing upon such toj»cs as he desired 
should be believed. His discourse was fluent, but without dig- 
nity ; and his manner conTUicing from its apparent want of art. 

The Spaniards were the first nation who shewed the futility 
of the treaties of the former re^ to band, when any advantage 
was to be procured by infraction. The people of our West- 
India islands had long carried on an illicit trade with the sub- 
jects of Spmn upon t& oontment, but whenever detected were 
rigorously punished, and their cargoes confiscated to the 
crown. In this temerity of advcnture^on the one hand, and 
vigilance of pursuit and punishment on the other, it must of- 
ten have happened that the innocent must suffer with the 
guilty, and many complaints were macte, perhaps founded on 
justice, that the English merchants were plundered by the 
Spanish king's vessels upon the southern coasu of America, 
as if they had been pirates. 

The English ministry,unwillingtocredit every report which 
was inflamed by resentment, or urged by avarice, expected to 
remedy the evils complained of by their ^vourite system of 
treaty, and in the me^i time promised the nation redress. AX 
length, however, the complaints became more general, and 
the merchants remonstrated by petition to the house of com- 
mons, who entered into a deliberation on the subject. They 
, examined the evidence of several who had been unjusly seized, 
and treated with great cruelty. One man, the master x)f a trad- 
ing vessel, had been used by the Spaniards in a most shocking 
ma5»ner ; he gave in his evidence with great precision, inform- 
ed the house of the inanner they had plundered and stripped 
him, of their cutting off. his ears, and tiieir preparing to put 
him to death. " I thcti looked up," ^cried he, « to my God 
for pardon, andto irijBwcpuntry for revenge." 

These accottats' raised a flame among the people, which it 
was neither the minister's interest, nor perhaps that of the na*- 
tion to indulge ; new negociations were set on foot, and new 
mediators offered their interposition* A treaty was signed at 
Vienna, between the emperor, the kiag of Great-Britain, and 
the king of Spain, which settled the peace of Europe upon its 
former fooling, and put off the threatening war for a time. 
By this treaty the king of England conceived hopes that all 
war would be at an end. Don Carlos, upon the death of the 
duke of Parma, was, by the assistance of an English fl^eet, put 
in peaceable possession of Parma and Placentia, while six thou* 
sand Sp2Uiiards were quietiy admitted, and quartered in ffie 
duchy of Tuscany, to secure for him the reversion pf the * 
dukedom. 
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An interval of peace succeeded, in which scai'ce any things 
remarkable happened, and scarce any contest ensued except in 
the British parliament, where the disputes between the couit 
and coimtry party were carried on with unceasing animosity. 

A society of men in this interested age of seeming . j^ 
benevolence, had united themselves into a company ,^«/ 
by the name of the Charitable Corporation ; and their 
professed intehtion was to lend money at legal interest to the 
poor, upon small pledges, and to persons of higher rank upon 
proper security. Their capital was first limited to thirty thou- 
sand pounds, but they afterwards increased it to six hundred 
thousand. This money was supplied by subscription, and the 
care of conducting the capital was intrusted in a proper num- 
ber of directors. Tliis company having continued for more than 
twenty years, the cashier, George Robinson, member of Mar- 
low, and the warehouse-keeper, John Thompson, disappear- 
ed in one day. Five hundred thousand poinds for capital were 
found to be sunk and embezzled by means which the proprie- 
tors could not discover. They therefore, in a petition, repre- 
sentedfo the house the manner in which they had been defraud- 
ed, and the distress to which many of the petitioners Avere re- 
duced. A secret committee being appointed to examine into 
this grievance, a most iniquitous scene of fraud was soon dis- 
covered, which had been carried on by Robinson and Thomp- 
son, in concert with some of the directors, for embezzling the 
capital and cheating the proprietors. Many persons of rank and 
quality were concerned in this infamous conspiracy ; and even 
someof tlie first characters in the nation did notescape censure. 
A spirit of avarice and rapacity had uuected trcry rank of 
life about this time ; no less than six members ol parliament 
were expelled for the most sordid acts of knavery, hir Robert 
Sutton, Sir Archibald Grant, and (ieorge Robinscn, for their 
frauds in the management of the Charitable Corporation 
scheme; Dennis Bond, and serjeant Burch, for a fraudulent 
sale of the late unfortunate earl of Derwentvvater's large 
estate; and lastly, John Ward, of Hackney, for forgery. Lux- 
ury had given birth to prodigaUty, and that was the parent 
of the meaner arts of peculation. It was asserted in the 
bouse of lords, at that time, that not one shilling of the for- 
feited estates was ever applied to the service of the pubiic> 
but became the reward of fraud and venality. 

A scheme set on foot by Sir Robert AValpoIe soon after en- 
grossed the attention of the public, wliich was to fix a . j^ 
general excise. The minister introduced it into tlie jVo' 
house, by going into a detail of the frauds practised by ^ ' 
the factors in London, who were employed by the American 
. U 
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planters in selling their tobacco. To prevent these frauds he 
proposed, that inistead of having the customs levied in the u» 
sual manner upon tobacco, all hereafter to be imported shouW 
be lodged in warehouses appointed for that pui'pose by the 
officers of the crown, and should from thence be sold, ^pon 
paying the duty of ^ur pence a polmd, when the proprietor 
found a purchaser, This proposal raised a violent ferment, 
not less within doors than without. It was asserted that it 
would expose the factors to such hardships that they would 
not be able to continue their trade, and that such a scheme 
would not even prevent the frauds complained of. It was ad- 
ded that a Dumber of additional excisemen and warehouse^ 
keepers would thus be employed, which would at once render 
the ministry formidable, and the people dependent. Such 
were the arguments fnade use of to stir up the citizens to op- 
pose this law ; arguments rather specious than solid, since, 
with all its disadvantages, the tax upon tobacco would thus be 
more safely and expeditiously collected, and the avenues to 
numberless frauds would be shut up. The people, however, 
were raised into such a ferment, that the parliament^house 
was surrounded with multitudes, , who intimidated the minis? 
try, and compelled them to drop the design. The miscarriage 
of the bill was celebrated with public rejoicings in London 
and Westminster, and the minister was burned in effigy by 
the populace of London. 

Ever since the treaty of Utrecht, the Spaniards in America 
had insulted and distressed the commerce of Great-Britain, 
jmd the British njierchants had attempted to carry on an illicit 
trade into their ilorainions. A right which the English mer^ 
chants claimed by treaty of cutting log-wood in the bay of 
Campeachy, gave them frequent opportunities of pushing in 
conti*aband commodities upon the continent; so that to sup^ 
press the evil, the Spaniards were resolved to annihilate the 
claim. This liberty of cutting log-wood had often been ac- 
knowledged, but never clearly . ascertained ; in all former 
treaties, it was considered as an object of too little importance 
to make a separate article in any negociation. The Spanish 
vessels appointed for protecting the coast continued their seve- 
rities upon the English ; many of the subjects of Britain were 
sent to dig in the mines of Potosi, and deprived of all means 
of conveying their complaints to those who might send them 
redress. One remonstrance followed another to the court of 
I^Iadrid of this violation of treaty ; but the only answers given 
were promises of enquiry, which produced no reformation. 
Our n^erchants complained loudly of those outrages j but the 
ministers vainly expected from negociations that sedress, 
which was only to be obtained by arms. 
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The fears discovered by the court of Great-Britain only 
served to increase the insolence of the enemy ; and their 
guard-ships continued to seize not only all the guilty, but the 
innocent, whom they found sailing along the Spanish main. 
At last, however, the complaints of the English merchants 
were loud enough to interest the House of Commons y their 
letters and memorials were produced, and their grievances 
enforced by counsel at the bar of the house, ft was soon found 
that the money which Spain had agreed to pay the court of 
Great-Britain was with-held, and no reason assigned for the 
delay. The minister, therefore, to gratify the general ardour, 
and to atone for his former deficiencies, assured the house 
,that he would put the nation in a condition for war. Soon 
after letters of reprisal were granted against the Spaniards, 
and this being on both sides considered as an actual com- 
mencement of hostilities, both diligently set forward their ar- 
maments by sea and land. In this threatening situation the 
French minister at the Hague declared that his master was 
obliged by treaty to assist the king of Spain ; so that the alli- 
. ances, which but twenty years before had taken place, were 
now quite reversed. At that time France and England were 
combined against Spain ; at present, France and Spain were 
united against England; such little hopes can statesmen place 
upon the firmest treaties, where there is no superior power to 
compel the observance* 

A rupture between England and Spain being now become 
unavoidable, the people, who bad long clamoured for war, 
began to feel uncommon alacrity at its approach; and the mi- 
nistry, finding it inevitable, began to be as earnest in pre- 
paration, drders were issued for augmenting the * w 
land forces, and raising a body of marines. War was 1^30* 
declared with proper solemnity, and soon after two rich 
Spanish prizes were taken in the Mediterranean ^ Admiral 
Vernon, a man of more courage than experience, of more 
confidence than skill, was sent commander of a fleet into the 
West-Indies, to distress the enemy in that part of the globe. 
Ife asserted in the house of commons that Porto Bello, a fort 
and harbour in South America, could be easily destroyed, and 
that he himself would undertake to reduce it with six ships 
only. A project which appeared so wild and impossible, was 
ridiculed by the ministry ; but as he still persisted in the pro- 
posal, they complied with his request, hoping that his want of 
success might repress the confidence of his party. In this, how- 
ever, they were disappointed ; for with six ships only, he at- 
tacked and demolished all the fortifications of the place, and 
came away victorious, with scarce the loss of a man. This vic- 
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tory was magnified at home in all the strains of panegyric, and 
the triumph was far superior to the value of the conquest. 

While vigorous preparations were making in the other de- 
partments, a squadron of shi]^ were equipped for distressing 
the enemy in the South Seas, the command of which was 
given to commodore Anson. This fleet was destined to sail 
through the streights of Magellan, and steering north warda 
along the coasts of Chili and Peru, to co-operate occasionally 
with admiral Vernon across the Isthmus of Darien. These 
delays and mistakes of the ministry fi'ustrated that part of the 
scheme, which was originally well laid. When it was too late 
in the season, the commodore set out with five ships of the 
line, a frigate, and two store-ships, with about fourteen hun- 
dred men. Having reached the coasts of Brazil, he refreshed 
his men for some time on the island of St. Catharine, a spot 
that enjoys all the fruitfulness and verdure of the luxurious 
tropical climate. From thence he steered downward into the 
cold and tempestuous regions of the south and in about five 
months after, meeting a terrible tempest, he doubled Cape- 
Horn. By this time his fleet was dispersed, and his crew de- 
plorably clisabled by the scurvy ; so that with much difficulty 
he gained the delightful island of Juan Femandes. There he 
was joined by one ship, and a vessel of seven guns. From" 
thence advancing northward, he landed on the coast of Chili, 
and attacked the city of Paita by night. In this bold attempt 
he made no use of his shipping, nor even disembarked all his 
men ; a few soldiers, favoured by darkness, sufficed to fill the 
whole town with terror and confusion. The governor of the 
garrison, and the inhabitants, fled on all sides ; accustomed 
to be severe, they expected severity. In the mean time a 
^small body of the English kept possession of the town for 
three days, stripped it of all the treasures and merchandise to 
a considerable amount, and then set it on fii^. 

Soon after this small squadron advanced as far as Panama, 
situated on the isthmus of Darien, on the western side of the 
great American continent. The commodore now placed all 
hopes in taking one of those valuable ships which trade from 
the Philippine Islands to Mexico. Not above one or two at the 
most of these immensely rich ships went from one contment 
to the other in a year ; they were, therefore,^ very large, ii\ 
order to carry a sufficiency of treasure, and proportionably 
stmng to defend it. In hopes of meeting with one of these, 
the commodore, with his little fleet, traversed the great Pacific 
ocean ; but the scurvy once more visiting his crew, sevei'al of 
his men died, and almost all were disabled. In this exigence, 
having brought all his men into one vessel, and set fire to the 
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Ol^er^ he steered for the isl^md of Tinian, which lies about half 
-way, between the new world and the old. ' In this charming 
abode he-continued for some time, till his men recovered their 
health, and his ship was refitted for sailing. 

Thus refitted, he set forward for China, where he laid in pro- 
per stores for once more traversing back that immense ocean, 
in which he had just before suffered such incredible difficulties. 
Having accoi'dingly taken some Dutch and Indian sailors on 
board, he again steered towards America, and at length, after 
various toils, discovered the Spanish galleon he had so long 
ardently expected. This vessel was built as well for the pur- 
poses of war as of merchandise. It moimted sixty guns, and 
five hundred men, while the crew of the commodore did not 
amount to half that number. However, the victory was on the 
side of the English, and they returned home with their valu- 
able prize, which was estimated at three hundred and thirteen 
thousand pounds sterling, while the different captures that had 
been made before amounted to as much more. Thus after a 
voyageof three years, conducted with astonishftig perseverance 
and intrepidity, the public suslSiined the loss of a noble fleet ; 
but a few individuals became possessed of immense nches. 

In the mean time the English conducted other operations 
against the enemy with amazing activity. When Anson set 
out, it was with a design of acting a subordinate part to a for^ 
midable armament designed for tlbe coasts of New Spain, con- 
sisting of twenty -«ine ships of the ifae, and almost an equal 
number of fiigates, furnished with all kinds of warlike stores, 
near fifteen thousand seamen, and as many land forces. Never 
was a fleet more completely equipped, nor ever had the nation 
more sanguine hopes of success. Lord Cathcart^as appointed 
to commaod the land forces ; but he dying on the passage, the 
command devolved tipon general Wentworth, whose abilities 
Were supposed to be unequal t6 the trust reposed in him. 

When the forces were landed at Carthagena, they erected a 
battery, with which they made a breach in the principal fort, 
while Vernon, who commanded the fleet, sent a number of. 
ships into the harbour, to divide the fire of the enemy, and to 
co-operate with the army on shore. The breach being deemed 
practicable, a body of troops were commanded to stonn ; but 
the ^laniards deserted the forts, which, if possessed of cou- 
rage, they might have defended with success. The troops, 
upon gaining this advantage, were adt^anced a good deal near- 
. cr the city ; but they there met a much greater opposition than 
they had expected. It was found, or asserted, that the fleet 
could not lie near enough to batter the town, and tliat nothing 
remained but to attempt one of the forts by scaling. The lead- 
U2 
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ers of the fleet and the army began mutually to accuse eacli 
other, each asserting the probability of what the other denied. 
At length Wentworth, stimulated by the admiral's reproach, 
resolved to try the dangerous experiment, and ordered that 
fort St. Lazare should be attempted by scalade. Nothing could 
be more vmfortunate than this undertaking; the forces march- 
ing up to the attack, their guides were slain, and they mistook 
their way. Instead of attempting the weakest part of the fort, 
they advanced to where it was strongest, and where they were 
exposed to the fire of the town. Colonel Grant, who com- 
manded the grenadiers, was killed in the beginning. Soon 
after it was found that their scaling ladders were too short ; 
the officers were perplexed for want of orders, and the troops 
stood exposed to the whole fire of the enemy, without know- 
ing how to proceed. After bearing a dreadful fire for some 
hours with great intrepidity, they at length retreated, leaving: 
six hundred men dead on the spot. The terrors of the climate 
soon began to be more dreaded than (hose of war ; the rainy- 
season came on with such violence that it was impossible for 
the troops to coatinue encamped ; and the mortality of the 
season now began to attack them it\ all its fnghtful varieties. 
To these calamities^ sufficient to quell any enterprise, Ivas. 
added the dissention between the land and sea commanders^ 
who blamed each other for every ftdlure, and became frantic 
^vith mutual recrimination. They only, therefore, at last, 
could be brought to agree in one mortifying measure, which 
was to reimbark the troops, and withdraw them as quick as 
possible from this scene of slaughter and contagion. 

This fatal miscarriage, which tarnished the British glory, 
was no sooner known in England, than the kingdom was filled 
with murmurs and discontent. The loudest bursts of indig- 
nation was directed at the minister^ and they who once praised 
him for successes he did not merit, condemned him now for 
a failure, of which he was guiltless. 

. y. The minister finding the indignation of the house of 
1741 co^^^^s turned against him, tried every ait to break 
every confederacy, which he knew he had not sti'ength 
to oppose. The resentment of tb.e people had been raised 
against him to an extravagant height ; and their leaders taught 
them to expect very signal justice on their supposed oppress- 
or. At length finding his post untenable, he declared he 
wouM never sit more in that house ; the next day the kmg 
adjourned both houses of parlianjent for a few days, and hi 
the interim Sir Robert Walpole was created earl of Orfoi-d, 
and resigned all his employments. 
•. But the plea&ure of his defeat was of short duratioa^ it scca. 
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a.p'peared that those \Yho cjeclared most loudly for the liberty 
oT the people had adopted new measures with their new em- 
"ployments. The new converts were branded as betrayers of 
tlie interests of their country ; but particularly the resentment 
of the people fell upon Pulteney, earl of Bath, who had long 
cleclaimed against that very conduct he now seemed to pursue. 
He had been the idol of the people, and considered as one of 
tlie most illustrious champions, that had ever defended the 
cause of freedom ; but allured, perhaps, witji the hope of go- 
verning in Walpole's place, he was contended to give up his 
popAarity for ambition. The king however treated him with 
that neglect which he merited : he was laid aside for life, and 
continued a wretched survivor of all his former importance. 
The emperor dying in the year 1740, the French began to 
think this a favourable opportunity* for exerting their ambi- 
tion once more. Regardless of treaties, particularly that call- 
ed the Pragmatic Sanction, by which the reversion of all the 
late emperor's dominions was settled upon his daughter, they 
caused the elector of Bavaria to be crowned emperor. Thus 
the queen of Hungary, the daughter of Charles the Sixth, de- 
scended from an illustrious line of emperors, saw herself 
stripped of her inheritance, and left for a whole year deserted 
by all Europe, and without ho(>es of succour. She had scarce 
closed her father's eyes, when she lost Silesia by an irruption 
of the young king of Prussia, who seized the opportunity of 
her defenceless state to renew his ancient pretensions to that 
province, of which it must be owned his ancestors had been 
unjustly deprived. France, Saxony, Bavaria, attacked the 
rest of her dominions ; England was the only ally that seemed 
willing to espouse her helpless condition. Sardinia and Hol- 
land soon after came to her assistance ; and last of all Russia 
acceded to the union in her favouf. 

It may now be demanded, what cause Britain had to inter- 
meddle in these continental schemes. It can only be answer- 
cuj iiuiL Liic iiiLcicbi oi iiuuovti'j aiid the security of that elec- 
torate, depended upon the nicely balancing the different inte- 
rests of Uu' empire ; and the English ministry were willing to 
gratify i\^ king. Accordingly the king sent a body of English 
force r,c Netherlands, which he had augmented by six- 

teen d Hanoverians, to make a diversion upon the do- 

' " /i France, in the queen of Hungary's favour. And 

assistance of these the queen of Hungary soon began 
lie scale of victory on her side. The French were dri- 
of Bohemia. Her general, prince Charles, at the head 
j;e army, hivaded the dominions of Bavaria. Her riva/, 
ftiiuul -emperor J was obliged to fly before her; and be- 
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ing abandoned by his allies, and stripped of even his hereditary 
dominions, retired to Francfort, where he lived in obscui'ity- 

The French, in order to prevent this junctitm of the Austri- 
an and British forces, assembled an army of sixty thousand 
men upon the river Mayne, under the command of marshal 
Noaillies, who posted his troops upon the east side of that ri- - 
A n ^^^' ^^^ British forces, to the number of forty thour 
. * « ' sand, pushed forward on the other side into a country 
* where they were entirely destitute of provisions,, the 
French having cut off all means of their being supplied. The 
king of England arriving at the camp, while his army was in 
this deplorable situation, resolved to penetrate forward to join 
twelve thousand Hanoverians and Hessians, who had reached 
Hanaui but before his army had reached three leagues, he 
found the enemy had ii^plosed him on every side, near the 
village called Dettingen. 

Nothing now presented but the most mortifying proi^cts j ■ 
if he fought the enemy, it must be at the greatest disadvan-- 
tage ; if he continued inactive, there was a certainty of being • 
starved; and a retreat for all was impossible. The uapetuosi* 
ty of the French troops saved his whole army. They passed 
a defile which they sliould have been contented to guard; and, 
under the command of the duke of Gramont, their horse 
charged the English foot with great fury. They were received 
with intrepidity and resolution ; so that they wei'e obliged to 
give way, and repass the Mayne with precipitation, with the 
loss of above five thousand men. 

Meanwhile the French went on with vigour on every side,. 
They projected an invasion of England; and Charles, the son 
of the Pretender, departed from Rome, in the disguise of a 
Spanish courier, for Paris, where he had an audience of the 
French king. The family had long been the dupes of France ; 
but it was thought at present there were serious resolutions 
formed in their favour. The troops destined for the expedi- 
tion amounted to fifteen tliousand men ; preparations were 
made for embarking them at Dunkirk, and some of the near- . 
est polls to England, under the eye of the young JR^tender. 
The duke de Roqueseuilk, with twenty ships of tM 
to see them safely landed in England, and the f^J 
Sa^e was to command them, when put on shore^ 
, whole project was disconcerted by the appearance c 
Nor^, who, with a superior fleet, made up to ati 
Tfie ^French fleet was thus obliged to put back ; a ^ 
gale of wind damaged their transports beyond redr 
the French, now fnistrated in their scheme of a su 
scent, thought fit openly to declare war. 
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The French, therefol-e, entered upon the war with great 
alacrity. They besieged Friburg, and in the beginning of the 
succeeding campaign invested the strong city of Tournay. 
Although the allies were inferior in number, yet they resolv- 
ed, if possible, to save the city by hazarding a battle. They 
accordingly marched against the enemy, and took post in 
sight of the French, who were encamped on an eminence, 
the village of St. Antoine on the right, a wood oti the left, and 
the town of Fontenoy before them. This advantageous situ- 
ation did not repress the ardour of the English, who began 
the attack at two o'clock in the morning, and pressing for- 
ward bore down all opposition. They were for near an hour 
victorious, and confident of success, while Saxe, a soldier of 
fortune, who commanded the French army, was at that time 
sick of the same disorder of which he aftersvards died. How- 
ever, he was carried about to all the posts in a litter, and as- 
sured his attendants that, notwithstanding all unfavourable 
appearances, the day was his own. A column of the English 
without any command, but by mere mechanical courage had 
advanced upon the enemy's lines, which opening, formed an 
avenue on each side, to receive them. It was then that the 
French artillery on the three sides began to play on this for- 
lorn body, which, though they continued for a long time un- 
shaken, were obliged at last to retreat about three in the af- 
ternoon. This was one of the most bloody battles thad had 
been fought in this age ; the allies left on the field of battle 
near twelve thousand men, and the French bought their vic- 
tory with near an equal number of slain. 

This blow, by which Tournay was taken by the French, 
gave them such a manifest superiority all the rest of the cam- 
paign, that they kept the fruits of their victory during the 
whole continuance of the war. 

But though bad success attended the British arms . y. 
by land and sea, yet these being distant evils, the Eng- "(V^^* 
lish seemed only to complain from honourable mo- 
tives, and murmured at distresses of which they had but a 
very remote prospect. A civil war was now going to be kind- 
led in their own dominions, which mixed terrors with their 
complaints ; and which, while it encreased their perplexities, 
only cemented their union. 

It was at this period, that the son of the old Pretender re- 
solved to make an effort for gaining the British crowft. 
Charles Edward, the adventurer in question, had been bred in 
a lu^rious court, without partaking in its effeminacy. He 
was caiterprising and ambitious ; but either from inexperience, 
or trntjuhd inabxHty, utterly unequal to the bold undertaking. 
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He was long flattered by the rash, the superstitious, andth^f 
iieedy ; he was taught to believe that the kingdom was ripe for 
a revol^ and that it could no longer bear the infimense load of 
taxes with which it was burthened. Being now, £herefore, fur- 
nished with some money, and with still larger promises from 
France, who fanned his ambition, he embarked for Scotlan<| 
on board a small frigate, accompanied by the marquis of Tul- 
libardine. Sir Thomas Sheridan, and a few other desperate ad- 
venturers. Thus for the conquest of the wbole British em- 
pire, he only brought with him seven officers, and arms for 
two thousand men. The boldness of this enterprise astonish^ 
ed all Europe. It awakened the fears of the pusillanimous^ 
tlje ardour of the brave, and the pity of the wise. 

^ut by this time the young adventurer was arrived at Perth, 
where the unnecessary ceremony Was performed of proclaim-* 
ing his father king of Great-^Britain. From thence, descending 
with his forces from the mountains, they seemed to gather as 
they went forward; and advancing to Edinburgh, they entered 
that city \yithout opposition. There again the pageantry of 
proclamation was performed, and there he promised to dis- 
solve the union, which was considered as one of the gi'ievances 
of the country. However, the castle of that city still held out, 
and he was unprovided with cannon to besiege it. 

In the mean time, Sir John Cope, who had pursued the 
rebels through the Highlands, but had declined meeting them 
in their descent, being now reinforced by two regiments of dra- 
goons,, resolved to march towards Edinburgh, and give the 
enemy battle. The young adventurer, whose forces were ra- 
ther superior, though undisciplined, attacked him near Pres- 
ton Pans, about twelve miles from the capitol, and in a few 
minutes put him and his troops to flight. This victory by 
which the king lost five hundred men, gave the rebels great 
influence ; and had the Pretender taken advantage of the gene- 
ral consternation, and marched directly for England, tlie con- 
sequence might have been fatal to freedom. But he was amu- 
sed by the promise of succours which never came; and thus 
induced to remain in EdinburgJi, to enjoy the triumphs of an 
unimportant victory, and to be treated as a monarch. 

While the young Pretender was thus trifling away his time 
at Edinburgh, the ministry of Great-Britain took every pro- 
per precaution to oppose him with success. Six thousand 
Dutch troops that had come over to the assistance of tile 
crown, were dispatched northward, under the command of 
general Wade. The duke of Cumberland soon after arrived 
from Flanders, and was followed by another detf^c^ment of 
dragoons and infantry, well disciplined, c:nd inured to action. 
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Besides these, volunteers offered in every part of the king- 
dom ; and every county exerted a vigorous spirit of indigna- 
tion both against the ambition, the religion, and thcL^lies of 
the young Pretender. 

However, he had been bred in a school that taught him 
maxims very different from those that then prevailed in Eng- 
land. Though he might have brought civil war, and all the 
calamities attending it, with him into the kingdom, he had 
been taught the assertion of his right was a duty incumbent 
upon him, and the altering the constitution, and, perhaps, the 
religion of the country, an object of laudable ambition. Thus 
animated, he went forward with vigour, and having, upon fre- 
quent consultation with his officers, come to a resolution of 
making an irruption into England, he entered the country by 
the western border, and invested Carlisle, which surrendered 
in less than three days. He there found a considerable quan- 
tity of arms, and there, too, he caused his father to be pro- 
claimed king. 

General Wade being apprised of his progress, advanced 
across the country from the opposite shore; but receiving in- 
telfigence that the enemy was two days march before him, he 
retired to his former station. The young Pretender, there- 
fore, thus unopposed, resolved to penetrate farther into the 
kingdom, having received assurances from France that a con- 
siderable body of troops would be landed on the southern 
coasts, to make a diversion in his favour. He was flattered, 
also, with the hopes of being joined by a considerable number 
4»f malecontents, as he passed forwifrd, and that his army 
"would increase on the march. Accordingly, leaving a small 
garrison in Carlisle, which he should rather have lefl defence- 
less, he advanced to Penrith, marching on foot in a highland 
dress, and continuing his irruption till he came to Manches- 
ter, where he established his head-quarters. 

He was there joined by about two hundred English, who 
were formed intft a regiment under the command of colonel 
Townley. From thence he pursued his march to Derby, in- 
tending to go by the way of Chester into Wales, where he 
hoped to be joined by a great number of followers j but the 
factions among his own chiefs prevented his proceeding to 
that part of the kingdom. He had, however, advanced with- 
in a hundred miles of the capitol, which was filled with per- 
plexity and consternation. Had he proceeded in his career 
with that expedition which he had hitherto used, he might 
have made himself master of the metropolis, where he would 
certainly have been joined by a considerable number of bis 
well-wishers who waited impatiently for his approach. 
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In the mean tiipe the king resolved to take the field in per^ 
son. But he found safety from the discontents which now be- 
gan to prevail in the Pretender's army. In fact, he was but 
the nominal leader of his forces ; as his generals, the chiefs 
of the H^hland clans, were, from their education, ignorant, 
and averse to subordination. They had, from the beginning, 
began to embrace opposite systems of operation, and to con- 
tend with each other for pre-eminence; but vhey seemed now 
unaninnous in returning to their own country once more. 

The rebels accordingly effected their retreat to Carlisle, 
without any loss, and from thence crossed the rivers Eden and 
Solway, into Scotland. In these marches, however, they pre- 
served all the rules of war; they abstained, in a great mea- 
sure, from plunder, they levied contributions on the towns as 
they passed along, and with vmaccountable precaution left a 
garrison in Carlisle, which shortly after was obliged to sur- 
render to the duke of Cumberland at discretion, to the num- 
ber of four hundred men. 

* The Pretender being returned to Scotland, he proceeded 
to Glasgow, from which city he exacted severe contributions. 
He advanced from thence to Stirling, where he was joined 
hy lord Lewis Gordon, at the head of some forces, which had 
been assembled in his absence. Other clans, to the number 
of two thousand, came in likewise ; and from some supplies of 
jnoney, which Jie had received from, Spain, and from some 
skii'mishes, in which he was successful against the royalists, 
his affairs began to wear a more promising aspect. Being 
joined by lord Drummond, he invested the castle of Stirling, 
commanded by general Biakeney, but the rebel forces being 
unused to sieges, consumed much time to no purpose. It was 
during this attempt, that general Hawley, who commanded a 
considerable body of forces near Edinburgh, undertook to raise 
the siege, and advanced tow^d the rebel army as fai* as Fal- 
kirk. After two days spent in mutually examining each other's 
strength, the rebels being ardent to engage, were led on in 
full spirits to attack the king's army. The Pretender who 
was in the front line gave the signal to engage ; and the first 
fire put Hawley's forces into confusion. The horse retreated 
with precipitation, and fell upon their own infantry ; while the 
rebels foUowhig the blow, the greatest pait of the royal army 
fled with the utmost precipitation. They retired in confusion 
to Edinburgh, leavhig the conquerors in possession of their 
tents, their artillery, and the field of battle. 

Thus far the affairs of the rebel army seemed not unpros- 
perous ; but here was an end of all their triumphs. Tbe duke 
of Cumberland) at tliat time the favourite of the EngHsli ar- 
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my had been recalled from Flanders, and put himself at th« 
head^f the troops at Edinburgh, which consisted of about 
fourteen thousand men. With these he advanced to Aber* 
deen, where he was joined by several of the Scotch nobility, 
attached to the house of Hairover ; and bawig revived the 
droc^nng spiiits of his army, he resolved to find out the enem^r 
mho retreated at his approach. After having refreshed liis 
troops at Aberdeen for some time, he renewed has march, and 
in twelve days he caine up to the banks of the deep and rapid 
river Spey . This was the place where the rebels might have 
disputed his passage, but they lost every a<ivantage in disput- 
ing with each other. They seemed now totally devoid of all 
counsel and subordination, without conduct, and without ima<* 
nimity. After a variety of contests among each otlier, they 
resohred to await their pursuers upon the plains of CuUoden, 
a place about nine miles distance from Inverness, embosom- 
ed inhillsexcept on that side wliich was open to the sea. There 
they drew up in order of battle, to the number of eight thou« 
sand men, in three divisions, supplied with some pieces of 
artillery, ill manned and served* 

The battle begun about one o'clock in the afternoon ; the 
cannon of the king's army did dreadful executicm among the 
rebels, while theirs was totally unserviceable. One of the 
great errors in all the Pretender's warlike measures, was his 
subjecting wild and undisciplined troops to the forms of artful 
war, and thus represang their native ardour, from which 
alone he could hope for success. After they had kept in their 
ranks, and withstood the English fire for some time, they at 
length became impatient for closer engagement ; and about 
five hundred of them made an irruption upon the left wing of 
the enemy, with their accustomed ferocity. The first line 
being disordered by this onset, two battalions advanced to sup- 
port it, and galled the enemy with a terrible close discharge. 
At the same time the dragoons, under Hawley, and the Ar- 
gyleshire nwiitia, pulling down a park wall that guarded the 
flank of the enemy, and which they had but feebly defended, 
fell in among them, sword in hand, with great slaughter. In 
less than thirty minutes they were totally routed, and the field 
covered with th^ir wounded and slain, to the number of three 
thousand men. The French troops on the left did not tire a 
shot, but stood inactive during the engagement, and after- 
wards surrendered themselves prisoners of war. An entire 
body of the clans marched off the field in order, while the rest 
were routed with great slaughter, and their leaders obliged 
with reluctance to retire. Civil war is in itself terrible, but 
more so when heightened by unne<^essary cinielty. How guiitf 
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aoever an eiiemy may be, it is the duty of a brave soldier Co 
l*emember that he is only to iight an oppose?, and not a sup-> 
pliant. The victory was in every respect decisive, and huma.^ 
nity to the cohcftiered would have rendered it glorious. But 
little mercy vf&B shewn here ; the conquerors were seen to 
refuse quarter to the wounded, the unarmed, and the defeice- 
less ; some were slain who were only excited by curiosity to 
become spectators of the combat, and soldiers were seen to 
anticipate the base employment of the executioner. The duke 
immediately after the Action, ordered six and thirty deserters 
to be executed ; the conquerors spread terror wherever they 
came ; and after a short space the whole country round was 
one dreadful scene of plunder, slaughter and desolation ; justice 
was forgotten, and vengeance assumed the name. 

In this manner were blasted all the hopes, and all the am-** 
bition of the young adventurer : one short hour deprived hina 
of imaginary thrones and sceptres, and reduced him from a 
nominal king to a distressed, forlorn outcast, shunned by all 
mankind, except such as sought his destruction. To the good 
and the brave, subsequent distress often atones for former 
guilt ; and while reason would speak for punishment, our 
hearts plead for mercy. Immediately after the engagement 
he fled away with a captain of Fitz-Jamc8*s cavalry, and when 
their horses were fatigued they both alighted, and separately- 
sought for safety. H^ for some days wandered in this coun«> 
try, naturally wild, but now rendered more formidable by war, 
a wretched spectator of all those horrors which were the result 
of his ill-guided ambition. 

There is a striding similitude between his adventures and 
those of Charles the Second, upon his escape from Worcester. 
He sometimes found refuge in caves and cottages, without 
attendants, and dependent on the wretched natives, who could 
pity, but not relieve him. Sometimes he lay in forests, with 
one or two companions of his distress, continually pursued 
by the troops of the conqueror, as there was a reward of thir- 
ty thousand pounds offered for taking him, dead ©r alive. 
Sheridan, an Irish adventurer, was the person who kept most 
faithfully by him, and inspired him with courage to support 
puch incredible hardships. He had occasion, in the course 
of his concealments, to trust his life to the fidelity of above 
fifty individuals, whpse veneration for his family prevailed 
jabove their avarice. 

One day having walked from morning to night, he ventured 
tb enter a house, the owner of which he well knew was attach- 
ed to the opposite party. As he entered, he addressed the 
xuaster of the house in the following manner j— .« The son of 
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f* your kiiig comes to beg a little breadj and a few clothes* 
" I know your present attachment to my adversaries, but I be* 
" lieve you have sufficient honour not to abuse my confidence, 
*< or take advantage of my distressed situation. Take tJiese 
" rags that have for some time been my only covering ^ you 
** may probably restore them to me one day when I shall be 
*« seated, on the throne of Great-Britain." The master of tlie 
house was touched with pity at his distress ; he assisted him 
as far as he was able, and never divulged the secret. There 
were few of those who even wished his destruction, would 
choose to be the immediate actors in it, as it would subject 
them to the resentment of a numerous party. 

In this manner he continued to wander among the frightful, 
wilds of Glengary, for near six months, often hemmed round 
by his pursuers, but still rescued by some lucky accident, from 
the impending danger. At length a privateer of St. Maloes, 
hired by his adherents, arrived at Lochnanach, in which he 
embarked in the most wretched attire. He Avas clad in a short 
coat of black frize, thread-bare, over which was a common 
Highland plaid girt round by a belt, from which depended a 
jMstol and a dagger. He had not been shifted for many weeks ; 
his eyes were hollow, his visage waai, and his constitution 
greatly impaired by famine and fatigue. He was accompa- 
nied by Sullivan and Sheridan, two Irish adherents, who had 
shared all his calamities, together with Cameron of Lochiel, 
and his brother, and a few other exiles. They set sail for France 
and after having been chased by two English men of war, 
they arrived in safety at a place called Roseau, near Morlaix, 
in Bretagne. Perhaps he would have found it moi-e difficult 
to escape, had not the vigilance of his pursuers been relaxed 
by a report that he was already slain. 

In the mean time, while the Pretender was thus pursued, 
the scaffolds and the gibbets were preparing for his adherents * 
Seventeen officers of the rebel army were hanged, drawn and 
quartered at Kennington-common, in the -neighbourhood of 
London. Their constancy liji death gained more proselytes 
to their cause than even, perhaps, their victories woiild 
have obtained. Nine were executed in the same manner at 
Carlisle, and eleven at York. A few obtained pardons, and 
a considerable number of the common men were transported 
to the plantatttefefl in North America. 

The earls of Kilmarnock and Cromartie, and the lord Bal- 
merino, were tried by their peers, and found guilty. Cromartie • 
was pardoned, and the others were beheaded on Tower-hill. 

In this manner victory, defeat, negociation, treacl\ery, and 
rebellion, succeeded each other rapidly for some years, till 
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til sides began to think themselvea growing more feeUe* an€ 
gaining no solid advantage. A negociation was therefore re- 
solved upon ; and the contending powers agreed to come to a 
congress at Aix-la-Chapelle, where the earl of Sandwich and 
Sir Thomas Robinson assisted as plenipotentiaries from the 
king of Great-Britain. This treaty was begun, upon the pre* 
fiminary conditions of restoring alHhe conquests made during 
the war. From thence great hopes were expected of condi- 
tions both favourable and honourable to the English ; but the 
treaty still remains a lasting mark of precipitate councils. By 
this it was agreed, that all the prisoners on each side should 
be mutually restored, and all the conquests given up. That 
the duchies of Parma, Placentia and Gustalla, should be ceded 
to Don Philip, heir-apparent to the Spanish throne, and to hi» 
heirs ; but in case of his succeeding to the crown of Spain, 
then these dominions should revert to the house of Austria. 
It was confirmed, that the fortifications of Dunkirk to the sea 
should be demolished; that the English ship annually sent 
with slaves to the coast of New Spain, should have this privi- 
lege continued for four years. That the king of Prussia should 
be confirmed in tlie possession of Silesia, which he had lately- 
conquered ; and that the queen of Hungary should be secured 
in her patrimonial dominions. But one article of the peace 
was more displeasing and afiUctive to the English th^i all the 
rest. It was stipulated, that the king of Great-Britain should 
immediately after the ratification of this treaty, send two per-^ 
$ons of rank and distinction to France as hostages, until resti* 
tution should be made of Cape Breton, and all other con- 
quests which England had made dtiring the war. This was a 
mortifying clause; but to add to the general error of the n^- 
!a;ociation, no mention was made of the searching the vessels of 
England in the American seas, upon which the war was ori- 
ginally begmi. The limits of their respective possessions in 
North- America were not ascertained ; nor did they receive 
any equivalent for those, forts which they restored to the ene- 
my. The treaty of Utrecht ha^l long been the object of re- 
proach to those by whom it was made ; but witli all its faults, 
the treaty now concluded was by far more despicable and erro- 
neous. Yet such was the spirit of the times, that the treaty of 
Utrecht was branded with universal contempt, and the treaty 
of Aix-la-Chapelle was extolled with the highest strains of 
praise. 

This treaty, which some asserted would serve for a bond of 
permanent amity, was, properly speaking, but a temporary 
truce ; a cessation from hostilities, which both sides were un- 
able to continue. Though the war between England and 
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France was actually hushed up in Europe, yet in the East and 
West-Indies it still went forward with undiminished vehe- 
mence. Both sides still willing to offend, still offending, and 
yet both complaining of the infraction. 

A new colony having been formed in North*America, in 
the province of Nova-Scotia, it was thought that thither the 
waste of an exuberant nation might well be dmned off ; and 
those bold spirits kept in employment at a distance, who might 
be dangerous, if suffered to continue in idleness at home. No- 
va-Scotia was a place, where men might be imprisoned, but not' 
maintained; it waa cold, barren, and incapable of successful 
cultivation^ The new colony, therefore, was maintained there 
with sonre eXpence to the government in the beginning; and 
such as were permitted, soon went southward to the milder 
climates, where they were invited by an untenanted and fertile 
soil. Thus did the nation ungratefully send off her hardy ve- 
terans to perish on inhospitable shores ; and this they were 
taught to believe would extend their dominions^ 

However, it was for this barren spot that the English anct 
French revived the war, which sooii after spread with such ter- 
rible devastation over every part of the globe. The native In- 
diana bordeiing upon the deserts of Nova-Scotia, a fierce and 
savage people, looked from the first with jealousy upwi these 
new settlers; and they considered the vicmity of the English 
as an encroachment upon theirnative possessions. The French 
who were neighbours in like manner, and who were still im- 
pressed with national animosity, fomented these suspicions in 
the natives, and represented the English (and with regard to^ 
this colony the representation might be true) as enterprising 
and severe. Commissaries were therefore appointed to meet 
at Paris, to compromise these disputes ; but these conferences 
were rendered abortive by the cavillings of men who could 
not be supposed to understand the subject in debate. 

As this seemed to be the' first place where the dissentions* 
took their rise for a^new war, it may be necessary to be a little 
more minute. The French had been the first cultivators of 
Nova-Scotia, and by great industry and long perseverance, 
had rendered the soil, naturally barren, somewhat more fer-' 
tile, and. capable of sustaining naturc, with some assistance? 
from Europe. This country, however, had frequently changed 
masters, until at length the English were settled in the posses- 
sion, and acknowledged as the rlghtfiil o^Tners, by the treaty 
of Utrecht. The possession of this country was reckoned ne- 
cessary to defend the English colonies to the north, and to pre- 
serve their superiority in the fisheries in that part of the world. 
The French, however, who had long been settled in the back> 
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jiarts of the country, resolved to use every method to dispo^-' 
sess the new comers, and spirited up the Indians to more 
open hostilities, which were represented to the English mi- 
nistry for some time without redress. 

Soon after this another source of dispute began to be seen 
in the same part of the world, and promised as much uneasi- 
ness as the former. The French pretending first to have dis- 
covered the mouth of the river Mississippi, claimed the whole 
adjacent country towards New Mexico on the east, and quite 
to the Apalachian mountains on the west. In order to assert 
their claims, they found several English, who had settled be- 
yond these mountains, from motives of commerce, and aisa 
invited by the natural beauties of the country ; they dispos- 
sessed them of their new settlements, and built such forts a» 
would command the whole country round about. 

Not in America sdcme, but also in Asia, the seeds of a new" 
"war were preparing-to be expanded. On the coasts of Malabar, 
the English and French had, in fact, never ceased from hosti- 
lities. 

The ministry, however, in England, began now a very vi- 
gorous exertion in defence of their colonies, who refused to? 
defend themselves. Four operations were imdertakcn in Ame- 
* j^ rica at the same time. Of these, one was commanded 
1756 ^y colonel Mpnckton, who had orders to drive the 
* French from the encroachments upon the province of 
Kova-Scotia. The second, more to the south, was directed 
agakist Crown-point, under the command of general Johnson* 
The third, under the conduct of general Shirley, was desti- 
ned to Niagara, to secure the forts on the river ; and the 
fourth, was farther southward stilly against foit Dn Quesne^ 
under general Braddock. 

In these expeditions Monckton was successful ; Johnson 
also was victorious, though he failed in taking the fort against 
which he was sent ; Shirley was thought to have lost the sea- 
son for operation by delay ; Braddock was vigorous and ao 
tive, but suffered a defeat. This btrfd commander, who had 
been recommended to this service bytheduke of Cumberland^ 
set forward upon this expedition in June, and left the cultiva- 
ted parts (rf'the country on the 10th, at the head-of two tlK>u- 
sand two hundred men, directing his march to the part of 
that country where general Washington had been defeated the 
year before. Being at leng^ within ten miles of the French 
fortress he Wjis appointed to besiege, and marching forward 
through the forests with full confidence of success, on a sud- 
den his whole army was astonished by a general discharge of 
mrms^both in front aad flank) from an enemy that still remained 
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itnseen. It was now too late to think of retreating ; the troops 
had passed into the defile, which the enemy had artfully per- 
mitted them to do before they offered to fire. The ran-guard 
of the English now, therefore, fell back in consternation 
upon the main body, and the panic soon became general. 
The officers alone disdained to fly, while Braddock himself still 
continued to command his brave associates, discovering at once 
the greatest intrepidity and the greatest imprudence. An en- 
thusiast to the discipline of war, he disdsdned to fly from the 
field. Or to permit his men to quit their ranks, when their on- 
ly method of treating the Indian army, was by a precipitate 
attack, or an immediate desertion of the field of battle. At 
length Braddock, having received a musket-shot through the 
lungs, dropped, and a total confusion ensued. All the artille- 
ry, ammunition, and baggage of the army was left to the ene- 
my ; and the loss sustained by the English army amounted to 
seven hundred men. 

The murmurs, fears^ and dissentions which this defeat gave 
rise to, gave the French an opportunity of carrying on theif^ 
designs in another quarter. The islMld of Minorca, which we 
had taken from the Spaniards in the reign of queen Anne, was 
secured to England by repeated treaties. But the ministry at 
this time being blinded by domestic terrors, had neglected to 
take sufficient precautions fcwr its defence, so that the garrison 
was weak and no way fitted to stand a vigorous siege. The 
French, therefore, landed near the fortification of St. Philip's, 
which was reckoned one of the strongest in Europe, and com- 
manded by general Blakeney, who was brave, indeed, but ra- 
ther superannuated. The siege was carried on with great vi- 
four, and some time as obstinately defended on the side of the 
English ; but the place was at length obliged to capitulate. 
The ministry being apprised of this unexpected attack, re- 
solved to raise the sSege if possible, and sent out admiral Byng, 
with ten ships of war, with orders to relieve Minorca at any rate^ 
Byng accordingly sailed from Gibraltar, where he was refused 
smy assistance of men from the governor of that garrison, un- 
der a pretence that his own fortification was in danger. Upon 
his approaching the island^ he soon saw the French banners 
displayed uponthc shore, and the English colours still flying on 
the castle of St. Philip. He had been ordered to throw a body 
of troops into the garrison, but this he thjought too hazardous- 
^ undertaking, nor did he even make art attempt. While he 
was thus deliberating between his fears dnd his duty, his at- 
tention was quickly called off by the applearance of a French 
fleet, that seemed of nearly equal force tolhis own. Confound- 
ed by a variety of measures^ he seemed resolved to pursue 
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none, and therefore gave orders to form the line of battle, atid 
act upon the defensive. Byng had been long praised for his- 
skill in naval tactics; and, perhaps, valuing most those talents* 
for which he was most praised, he sacrificed all claims to cou-^ 
rage, to the applause for naval discipline. The French fleet 
advanced, a part of the English fleet engaged, the admiral still 
kept aloof, and gave very plausible reasons for not coming in- 
to action. The French fleet, therefore, slowly sailed away, and 
no other opportunity ever offered of coming to a closer en- 
gagement 

Nothing could exceed the resentment of the nation upoiv , 
being informed of Byng's conduct. The ministry were not . 
averse to throwing from themselves the blame of those mea- 
sures which w^re attended with such indifferent success, and 
they secretly fanned the flame. The news, which soon after 
anived, of the surrender of the garrison to the French, drove 
the general ferment almost to phrenzy. . In the mean lime 
Byng continued at Gibraltar, quite satisfied with his own con- 
duct, and little expecting the dreadful storm that was gather-^ 
ing against him at home. Orders, however, were soon sent 
out for putting him under an arrest, and for carrying him to* 
England. Upon his arrival, he was conmiitted to close custo- 
dy, in Greenwich hospital, and some arts used to inflame the 
populace against him, who want no incentives to injure and 
condemn their superiors. Several addresses were sent up- 
from different counties, demanding justice on the delinquent, 
which the ministry were willing to second* He was soon af- 
ter tried by a court-martial, in the harbour of Portsmouth, 
where, after a trial which continued several days, his judges 
were agreed that he had not done his utmost during the en- 
gagement to destroy the enemy, and therefore they adjudged- 
him to suffer death by the twelfth article of vyar. At the same 
time, however, they recommended him as an object of mer- 
cy, as they considered his conduct rather as the effects of er- 
ror than of cowardice. By this sentence they expected to sa- 
tisfy at once the resentment of the nation, and yet screen 
tliemselves from conscious severity. Th^ opvernment was re- 
solved upon shewing him no mercy ; th^^BJ^liament was ap- 
plied to in his favour; but they found no <^\imstances in his 
conduct that could iiwalidate the former setit«]prce. Being thus 
abandoned to his fat«, he m^^tained to the last a degree of 
fortitude and serenity that no way betrayed anjr timicUty or 
cowardice. Oh the clay fixed for his execution^.wliich was on 
board a man of war in the harbour of Portsmouth, he advanc- 
ed from the cabin, ^vhere he had been imprisoned, upon deck, 
the place appointed for him to suffer. After deliveiing a pa- 
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p&r, containing the strongest assertions of his innocence, he 
came forward to the place where he was to kneel down, and 
for some time persisted in not covering his face ; but his 
friends representing that his looks woiild possibly intimidate 
the soldiers who were to shoot him, and prevent their taking 
proper aim, he had his eyes bound with a handkerchief; and 
then giving the signal for the soldiers to fire, he was killed 
instantaneously. There appears some severity in Byng's 
punishment ; but it certainly produced soon after very bene* 
ficial effects to the nation. 

In the progress of the war the forces of the contending 
powers of Europe were now drawn out in the following man- 
ner :— England opposed France in America, A^a, and on the 
ocean. France attacked Hanover on the continent of Europe. 
This country the king of Prusda undertook to prottftt ; while 
England promised him troops and money to assist his opera*- 
tions. Then again Austria had her aims on the dominions 
of Prussia, and drew the elector of Saxony into the same de- 
signs. In these views she was seconded by France and Swe- 
den, and by Russia, who had hopes c^ acquiring a settlement 
in the west of Europe. 

The East was the quarter on idiich success first began to 
dawn upon the British arms. The tffkm of the English 
seemed to gain the ascendancy, by t^ conduct of Mr. Clive. 
This gentleman had at first entered the company's service in 
a civil capacity, but finding his talents more adapted for war, 
he gave up his clerkship, and joined among the troops as a 
volunteer. His courage, which is all that subordinate officers 
can at first show, soon became remarkable; but his conduct, 
expedition, and military skill, soon after became so conspicu- 
ous as to raise hii|^ to the first rank in the army. 

The first advantage that was obtcdned from his activity and 
courage was, the clearing the province of Arcot. Soon after 
the P>ench general was taken prisoner; and the nabob, whom 
the £lng;lish supported, was reinstated in the government, of 
which he had formerly been deprived. 

The prince of the greatest power in that country declared 
war against the English from motives of personal resentment, 
and, levying a numerous army, laid siege to Calcutta, one of 
the principal British forts in that part of the world ; but which 
was not in a state of strength to defend itself against the at- 
tack of even barbarians. The fort was taken, having been de- 
serted by the commandbr; and the ganison, to the number 
of an hundred and forty-six persons, wer« made prisoners. 

They expected the usual treatment of ^Iffoners of war, and 
were therefore less vigorous in their defence; tS\itthey soon 
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found what mercy was to be expected from a savage conque-* 
ror. They were all crowded together in a harrow prison, 
called the Black Hole^f about eighteen feet squai-e, and re-» 
ceived air only by two small iron windows to the west, which 
by no mean^ afforded a sufficient circulation. It is terrible ta 
reflect on the situation of tfiese unfortunate men, shut up in 
this narrow place, in the burning climate of the East, and suf-^ 
focating each other. Their first efforts, upon perceiving jthe 
effect of their horrid confinement, were to break open the 
d©or of the prison ; but as it opened inward they soon found 
that impossible. They next endeavored to excite the compas- 
sion or the avidity of the guard, by offering him a large sum of 
money for his assistance in removing them to separate pri- 
sons ; but with this he was not able to comply,as the viceroy was 
asleep, and no person dared to disturb him. They were now, 
therefore, left to die without hopes of relief; and the whole 
prison was filled with groans, shrieks, contest, and despair. 
This turbulence, however, soon after sunk into a calm still 
more hideous; their efforts of strength and courage were over, 
and an expiring langour succeeded. In the mommg when 
the keepers came to visit the prison, all was horror, silence, 
and desolation. Of a huhdred and forty-si:^ who had entered 
alive, twenty-three only survived, and of these the greatest 
part died of putrid fevers upon being set free. 

The destruction of this important fortress served to inte- 
rest the prosperous successes of the English company; but 
the fortune of Mr. Clive, backed by the activity of an English 
fleet under admiral Watson, still turned the scale in their fa- 
vour. Among the number of those who felt the power of the 
English in this part of the world, was a famous Tullagee An- 
gria, a piratical prince, who had long in^sted the Indian 
Ocean, and made the princes on the coast his tributaries. He 
maintained a large number of allies, and with these he attack-* 
ed the largest ships, and almost ever with success. As the 
company had been greatly harassed by his depredations, they 
resolved to subdue such a dangerous enemy, and attacked him 
in his own fortress. In pursuance of this resolution, admiral 
Watson and colonel Clive sailed into his harbour of Geriah ; 
and though they sustained a warm fire as tliey entered, yet they 
sooii threw all his fleet into flames, and obliged his fort to sur- 
render at discretion. The conquerors found there a large 
quantity of warlike stories, and effects to a considerable value. 

Colonel Clive proceeded to take revenge for the ci^uelty 
practised upon the English. About the beginniQg of Decem- 
ber, he arrived at Balasore, in the kingdom of Bengal. He 
met with little opposition either to the fleet or ai*my, till they 
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pame before Cc^cutta, which seemed resolved to stand a re- 
gulat* siege. As soon ais the admiral, with two ships/ arrived 
before the town, he received a furious fire from all the batle- 
rifes, which he soon returned with still greater execution, and 
in less than two hours obliged them to abandon their fortifi- 
-cdtions. By the^e means the English took possesion of the 
two strongest settlements on the banks of the Ganges; but , 
that of Geriah they demolished to the ground. 

Soon after these successes Hughly, a city of great trade, 
was reduced, with as little difiiculty as the former, and all the 
viceroy of Bengal's storehouses and granaries were destroyed. 
In order to repair these losses, this barbarous prince assem- 
t>led an army of ten thousand horse, and fifteen thousand foot^ 
and professed a firm resolution of expelling the English from 
all their settlements in that part of the world. Upon the first 
intelligence of his march, Colonel Clive obtaining a reinforce- 
ment of men from the admiral's ships, advanced with his lit- 
tle army to attack these numerous forces. He attacked the e- 
nemy in three columns, and though the numbers were so dis- 
proportioned, victory soon declared in favour of the English. 

The English by these victories having placed a viceroy on 
the throne, for the Mogul had long lost all power in India, 
they took care to exact such stipulations in their own favour 
as would secure them the possession of the country whene- 
ver they thought proper to resume their authority. They 
were gratified in their avarice to. its extremest wish ; and that 
wealth which they had plundered from slaves in India they 
were resolved to employ in making slaves at home. From 
the conquest of the Indians Colonel Clive turned to the hum- 
bling of the French, who had long disputed empire in that 
part of the world, and soon dispossessed them of all their pow- 
er and all their settlements. 

In the mean time, while conquest shined upon us from the 
East, it was still more splendid in the western world. But some 
alterations in the ministry led to those successes which had 
been long wished for by the nation, and were at length obtain" 
ed. The affairs of war had hitherto been directed by a minisr 
try but ill supported by the commons, because not confided in 
by the people. They seemed timid and wavering, and but 
feebly held together, rather by their fears than their mutual 
confidence. When any new measure was proposed which 
could not receive their approbation, or any new member was 
introduced into government whom they did not appoint, they 
considered it as an infringement upon their resi>ective de- 
partments, and thi'ew up their places in disgust, with a view 
to resume them with greater lustre. Thus the strength of the 
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crown was every day decHniog, while aa aristocracy filled up 
every av^iue to the throne, intent only on the enlolumeni^ not 
tbe duties of Q0ice. 

This waa at that time the general opinkai of the peopk, and 
it was too loud not to reach the throne. The ministry that had 
hitherto hedged in the throne were at length obliged to admit 
some men into a share of the government, whose activity at 
least would counterbalance their timidity and irresoluti(Hi. At 
the head of the newly-introduced par^ was the cekbrated 
Mr. William Pitt, from whose vigour the nation formed very 
great expectations, and they were not deceived. 

But though the old ministers were obliged to admit these 
new members into their society, there was no legal penalty 
for refusing to operate with tiiem; they therefore associated 
with each other, and used. every art to make their new assist- 
ants obnoxious to the king, upon whom they had been in a 
manner forced by the people. His former ministry filtered 
him in all his attachments to his German dominions, while the 
new had long clamoured against all continental connections 
as utterly incompatible with the interest of the nation. These 
two opinions carried to the extreme might have been errone- 
ous; but the king was naturally led to side with those who 
favoured his own sentiments, and to reject those who oppo- 
sed them. Mr. Pitt, therefore, after being a few months in 
office, was ordered to resign by his majesty's conamand, and 
his coadjutor, Mr. Legge, was displaced from being chancel- 
lor of the exchequer. But this blow to his ambition was but 
of short continuance ; the whole nation, almost to a man, 
4aeemed to rise up in his defence, and Mr. Pitt and Mr. Legge 
being restored to their former employments, the one'of secre- 
tary of state) the other chancellor of the exchequer, began to 
act with vigour. 

The consequences of the former ill-conducted counsels still 
seemed to continue in America. The generals sent over to 
manage the operations of the war loudly accused the timidi- 
ty and delays of the natives, whose duty it was to unite in 
their own defence. The natives,* on the other hand, as warm- 
ly expostulated against the pride, avarice, and incapacity of 
those sent over to command them. General Shirley, who had 
been appointed to the supreme command there, had been for 
some time recalled and replaced by lord Loudon; and this 
nobleman also soon after returning to England, three several 
commanders were put at the head of separate operations. 
General Amherst commanded that designed against the island 
of Cape Breton ; the other was consigned to general Aber- 
crombie, against Crown Point and Tieonderoga; and the 
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third, stUl more to the southward, against Fort du Quesne, 
commanded by brigadier-general Forbes. 

Cape Breton, which had been taken from the French, dur- 
ing the preceding war, had been restored at the treaty of 
Aix-la-Chapelle. It was not till the English had been put in 
possession of that island that they began to perceive its advan- 
tageous situation, and the convenience of its harbour for annoy- 
ing the British trade with impunity. It was also a convenient 
port for carrying on their fishery, a branch of commerce of 
the utmost benefit to that nation. The wresting it, therefore, 
onc^ more from the hands of the French was a measure ar- 
dently desired by the whole nation. The fortress of Louis- 
burgh, by which it was defended, has been strengthened by 
the assistance of art, and was sdll better fortified from the na- 
ture of its situation. The garrison also was numerous, the 
commander vigilant, and every precaution taken to oppose a 
landing. An account of the operations of the siege can give 
but little pleasure in abridgement; be it sufficient to say, that 
the English surmounted every obstacle with great intrepidity. 
Their former timidity and irresolution seemed to vanish, their 
natural courage and confidence returned, and the place sur- 
rendered by capitulation. The fortifications were soon aftei^ 
demolished, and rendered unfit for future protection. 

The expedition to Fort du Quesne was equally successful, 
but that against Crown Point was once more defeated. This 
was now tie second time that the English army had attempt- 
ed to penetrate into those hideous wilds by which nature had 
secured the French possessions in that partof the world. Brad- 
dock fell m ttic attempt a martyr to his impetuosity : too 
miuch caution was equally injurious to his successor. Aber- 
crombie spent much time in marching to the place of action, 
and the enemy were thus perfectly prepared to give them si 
severe reception. As he approached Ticonderoga he found 
them deeply intrenched af the foot of the fort, and still farther 
securjfld by fallen trees with their branches pointing' against 
him. These difficulties the English ardour attempted to sur- 
mount ; but as the enemy, being secure in themselves, took 
aim at leisure, a terrible carnage of the asstdlants ensued, and 
the general, after repeated efforts, was obliged to order a re- 
treat. The English army, however, were still superior, and 
it was supposed that when the artillery was arrived, some- 
thing more successful might be performed; but the genera! 
felt too -sensibly the terrors of the late defeat to remain in the 
neighbourhood of a triumphant enemy. He therefore with- 
drew his troops, and returned to his camp at Lake George> 
from whence he had taken his departure. 

Y 
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But though in this respect the English arms were unsuc- 
cessful, yet upon the whole, the campaign was greatly in their 
favour. The taking of Fort du Quesne served to remove from 
their colonies the tc^l^^of the incursions of the Indians^ 
while it interrupted that correspondence which ran along a 
chdia of fort^, with which the Flinch had environed die Elng- 
lish settlements in America. This, therefore, promised a 
fortunate campaign the next year, and vigorous measures 
were taken to ensure su^pccss. 

Accordingly, on the opening pf the following year, the mi- 
nistry, sensible that a single effort carried on in such an exten- 
sive country could jie:ver reduce th« ejiemy, they resolved to 
attack them jin several parts.of their empire at once. Prepara- 
Xions were also made, and expeditions driven forward against 
jthree different parts jof Nortb- America at the same time. Ge^ 
]neral Amherst, the commander in chief, with a body of twelve 
thousand men, was to attack Crown Point, that had hitherto 
been the reproach of the English army. General Wolfe was 
at the opposite quarter to enter the river St. Lawrence, and 
undertake the siege of Quebec, the capitol of the French do^ 
minions in America; while general Prideaux and Sir Willi* 
am Johnson were to attempt a French fort near the cataracts 
of Niagara. 

The last-named expedition was the iirst that succeeded. 
The fort of Niagara Was a placeof great importance, ayid serp 
yed to command all the communication between the northern 
fuid western French settlements. The siege was begun with 
^ vigour, and promised an easy conquest, but general Prideaux 
was killed in the trenclies by the bursting of a mortar; so tha^ 
the 'Whole command of the expedition devolved upon general 
Johnson, who omitted nothing to push forward the vigorous 
operations of his predecessor, to which also he added his owii 
popularity with the soldiers under him. A body of Fr^nct 
troops, who were sensible of the importance of this fqd|j^ at» 
tempted to relieve it; but Johnson attacked them with^^pi- 
dity and success, for in less than an hour their whole army 
was put to the rout. The garrison soon after perceiving the 
fate of their countrymen, surrendered prisoners of war. The 
success of general Amherst was less splendid, though not 
less serviceable ; upcm arriving at the destined place he found 
the ports both of prown Point and Ticonderago deserted 
arid destroyed. 

There now, therefore, remained but one grand and decisive 
blow to put all North America into the possession of the Eng- 
lish ; and this was the taking of Quebec, the capital of Cana- 
da, a city handsomely built, populous, and flourishing* Ad* 
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ffiiral Saunders Was appointed to command the naval part of 
the expedition ; the siege by land was committed to the con- 
duct of general Wolfe, of whom the nation had great expec- 
tations. This young soldier, who was not yet thirty-five, had 
distinguished himselfon many former occasions, parti- ^ f^ 
cularly at the siege of Louisburgh ; a part of the sue- \^.g' 
cess <k whicli was justly ascribed to him, who, with- 
out beitig iidebted to family or connections, had. raised him- 
self by merit to his present commaild. 

The war in this part of the world had been hitherto carried 
on vrith extieme barbarity ; and retaliating murders were con- 
tinued without any one's knowing who first began. Wolfe, 
however, disdaining to imitate an example that had been set 
him even by some of his associate officers, carried on the war 
^th all the spirit of humanity which it admits of. It is not 
our aim to enter into a minute detail of the siege of this city, 
which could at best only give amusement to a few ; it will be 
sufficient to say, that when we consider the situation of the 
town, on the side of a great river, the fortifications with which 
it was secured, the natural strength of the country, and the 
great number of vessels and floating batteries the enemy had 
provided for the defence of the river, and the numerous bo- 
dies of savages continually hovering round the English army, 
we mtist own there wae^ such a combination of difficulties as 
mght discourage and perplex the most resolute commander. 
The only prospect of attempting the town with success was 
by landing a body of troops in the night below the town, who 
were to clamber up the banks of the river, and take posses- 
sion of the ground on the back of the city. This attempt, 
however, appeared peculiarly discouraging. The stream was 
rapid, the shore shelving, the bank above lined with centinels, 
tli^&<ffl%7place so narrow as to be easily missed in the dark, 
an jS'jjpfe' ;rtpepnes8 of the ground such as hardly to be sur- 
ihou])|^^^ the day-time. All these difficulties, however, 
were surrrtounted by the conduct of the general, and the bra- 
very of the men. Colonel How, with the light infantry and 
the Highlanders, ascended thewoody precipices with admira- 
ble courage and activity, and dislodged a small body of troops 
that defended a narrow pathrway up the bank ; thus a few 
mounting, the general drew the rest up in order as Ihcy ar- 
rived. Monsieur de Montcalm, the French commander, was 
no sooner apprised that the English had gained these heights, 
which he had confidently deemed inaccessible, than he resolv- 
ed to hazard a battle ; and a furious encounter quickly be- 
gun. This was one of the most desperate engagements dur- 
ing this war. The French general -was slain 5 the second in 
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command shared the same fa;te. Genei^al Wolfe was station- 
ed on the right, where the attack was most warm ; as he stood 
conspicuous in the front line, he had been aimed at hj the 
enemy's marksmen, and received a shot in the wrist, which, 
however, did not oblige him to quit the field. Having wrap- 
I>ed a handkerchief round his hand, he continued giving or- 
ders without the least emotion, and advanced at the head of 
the grenadiers with their bayonets fixed; but a second ball 
more fatal, pierced his breast; so that unable to proceed, he 
leaned on the shoulder of a soldier who was next him. Now 
struggling in the agonies of death, and just expiring, he heard 
a voice cry, "they run l" upon wliich he seemed for a moment 
to revive, and asking who ran, was informed the French. 
Expressing his wonder that they ran so soon, and unable to 
f^aae any longer, he sunk on the soldier's breast, and his last 
words were, " I die happy." Perhaps the loss of the English 
that day was greater than the conquest of Canada was advan- 
tageous. But it is the lot of mankind only to know true merit 
on that dreadful occasion, when they are going to lose it. 

The surrender of Qiiebec was the consequence of this vic- 
tory ; and with it soon after the total cession of all Canada. 
The French indeed the foUowmg seascwi made a vigorous ef- 
fort to retake the city ; butj)y the resolution of governor Mur- 
ray, and the appearance of an English fleet under the command 
of lord Colville, they were obliged to abandon the enterprise. 
The whole province was soon after reduced by the prudence 
and activity of general Amherst, who obliged the French ar- 
my to capitulate, and it has since remained annexed to the 
British empire. To these conquests about the same time was 
added the reduction of the island of Guadaloupe, under com- 
modore More and general Hopson, an acquisition cjf great 
importance ; but which was restored at the succeed 
These successes in India and America were gr 
atchieved by no very expensive efforts ; or the cd . 
efforts the English made in Europe, and the of^SpRns of 
their great ally, the king of Prussia, were astoni^hii^ yet 
produced no signal advantages. 

England was all this time happily retired from the miseries 
which oppressed the rest of Europe ; yet from her natural, 
military ardour she seemed desirous of sharing those dangers^ 
of which she was only a spectator. This passion for sharipg y% 
a continental war was nc* lesi^ pleasing to the king of Eng- 
land, from his native attachments, tluui ffom a desiwi of re- 
venge upon the plunderers of his country. As soon therefore 
as it was known that Prince Ferdinand had put himself at the 
head of the Hanoverian ^rmy, to assist the king pf Prussia, 
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Md Biitannic majesty^ in a speech to his parliament, observed 
that the late £»uccei^es to his ally in Geimany had given a 
happy turn to his affairs, which it would be necessary to im- 
prove. The commons concurred in his sentiments, and libe- 
rally granted supplies both for the service of the king of 
Prusda, and for enabling the army formed in Hanover to act 
vigorously in conjiinction with him. 

From sending money over into Germ«iy, the nation began 
to extend their benefits ; and it was soon considered that men 
would be a more grateful supply • Mr. Pitt, who had at firat 
come into popularity and power by opposing such measures, 
was now prevailed on to enter into them with even greater ar- 
dour than any of his predecessors. The hopes of putting a 
speedy end to the war by vigorous measures, the connexions 
with which he was d>liged to co-operate, and perhaps the plea- 
sure he found in pleasing the king all together incited hun to 
push forward a continental war. Ho^vever, he only conspired 
with the general inclinations of the people at this time, who, 
allured by the noble efforts of their only ally, were unwilling to 
see him fall a saciifice to the united ambition of his enemies. 

In order to indulge this general inclination of assisting the 
king of Prussia, the duke of Marlborough was at first sent in- 
to Germany with a small body of British forces to join prince 
Ferdinand, whose activity against the French began to be 
crowned with success. After some small successes gained by 
the allied army at Crevelt, the duke of Marlborough dying, 
his command devolved upon lord Gkorge Sackville, who was 
at that time a favourite with the English army. However, a 
misunderstanding between him and the commander in chief, 
unfortunately took place at the battle of Minden, which was 
fought soon after. The cause of this secret disgust on both 
sides, is not clearly known 5 it is thought that the extensive 
genius, and the inquisitive spirit of the Enghsh general, were 
by no means agreeable to his superior in command, who hoped 
to reap some pecuniary advantages the other was unwilling to 
permit. Be this as it will, both armies advancing near the 
town of Minden, the French began the attack with great vi- 
gour, and a general engagement of the infantry ensued. Lord 
George, at the head of the British and Hanoverian horse, was 
stationed at some distance on the right of the infantry, from 
which they were divided by a scanty wood that bordered on a 
heath. The French infantry giving ground, the prince thought 
that this would be a fevourable opportunity to pour down the 
horse amcmg them, aiid accordingly sent lord George orders 
to come on. Th^se orders ^ere but ill obeyed ; and whettor -^ 
they were unisitetiigible, or contradictory, sdU remains a pc4nt 
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for posterity to debate upon. It is certain that lord George 
was shortly after recalled, tried, by a court martial,, foqnd. 
guilty, and declared incapable of serving in any nailitary com'* 
iriand for the future. The enemyj IwweYcr, w€j^ repulsed iit 
all their attacks with considerable lossj and ^t length giving • 
way were pursued to the Very ramparts of Minden. The vie* 
tory was splendid, but laurels wei'e the only adva&tage reap« 
ed from the field of baUle. 

After these victories, which tvere greatly magnified in Eng** 
land, it was supposed that one reinforcement fiiore of British 
troops would terminate the war in favour of the allies,. and a. 
reinibrcement was quickly sent. The British army in Ger- 
many now, therefore, amounted to above thirty thousand meoy 
and the whole nation was flushed with the hopesr of. immediate 
conquest. But these hopes soon vanished in finding victory 
and defeat successively following each other. The allies were 
worsted at Corback ; but retrieved their honour at Exdorf. A 
victory at Warbourg followed shortly after, and another at 
Zirenberg; but then they suffered a defeat at Compen, after 
which both sides went int^o winter*quarters* The successes 
thus On either side might be considered as a compact by which 
both engaged to lose much, and gain little ; for no advantages 
whatever followed from victory. The English,at length began 
tp c^ien their eyes to their own interest,, and found that they 
were waging unequal war, and loading themselves with taxes* 
for conquests that they could neither preserve nor enjoy. 

It must be confessed, that the efforts of England at tKis time^i 
over every part of the globe^ Were amazing; and the expence 
of her operations greater than had ever been disbursed by any 
nation before. The king of Prussia received a subady ; a large t 
body of English forces commanded the extensive peninsidat 
of India \ another army of twenty thousand men confirmed 
their conquests in North America; there were thirty thousalld 
men empl(^ed in Germany, and several other bodies dispell- 
ed in different garrisons in various pai*ts of the world; but all 
these were nothing to the force mdntained at sea, which car- 
ried command wherever it came, and had totally annihilated 
the French power on that element. The courage and the coa- 
duct of the English admirals had surpassed whatever had been. 
read of in history ; neither superior force, nor number, nor 
even the terrors of tempest could intimidate them. Admiral- 
Ilawke gained a complete victory over an equal, number of 
French ships, on the coast of Bretagne, in Quiberon Bay, in 
the midst of a tempest, during the darkness of the night, and 
what a seaman fears still more, upon a rocky shore. 

Such was the glorious figure tboBi^^K nation appeared. 
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itt to all the world at this tinde. Bat wliile their arms pros- 
pered in every effort tending to the real interests of the nation, 
cai event h^pened, which f(^ a whiJe obscured the splen- 
clour bf her victories. On the twenty -fifth of Octc^r, the 
kingy without havings compldined of any previous disorder. 
Was found by his domestics expiring in his .chamber. He 
l^ad arisen at his usual hour, atid observed to hi& attendants, 
that as the weather was fine he would take a walk in the gar- 
dens of Kensingtcm, where he then iiesided. Ina few minutes 
after his rettlm, being le^ ah)ne,*hc Avas heard to ^11 down 
\ipon the floor. The noise of this bringing Ms attendants into 
the room, they li^^ him into b^d, where he desired, wit!) a 
fsdnt voice, that the princess Amelia might be sent for, but 
before she could reach the apartment he expired. An attempt 
was made to bleed Mm, but without effect ; and afterwards the 
surgeons, upon opening him, discovered that the right ven- 
tricle of the heart was actually ruptured ; and that a great 
quantity of blood was discharged through the aperture. 

George the Second died in the seventy-seventh year of his 
age, and the thirty ^third of his reign; lamented by q ^ o'j 
his subjects, and in the midst of victory. If any mo- .^-' ' 
narch was happy in the peculiar'mode of his death, 
and the precise time of its arrival, it was he. The universal 
enthusiasm of the people for conquest was now beginning to 
subside, and sober reason to take her turn in the administra- 
tion of aflfeirs^ The factions which had been nursing during 
his long reign, had not yet come to maturity ; but threatened, 
with all their virulence,^ to afiiict his^ successor. He was, Mm- 
sel^ of no shining abilities; and' while he was permitted to 
guide and assist his Gernaan dominions, he entrusted the care 
of Britfdn to his ministers at home. His character is thus de- 
livered by two writers of oppose opinions. 

" On whatever side,** says his panegyrist, *^ we look upon 
his character, we shall find ample matter for just and unsus* 
pecting praise. None of Ms predecessors on the throne of •" 
England lived to so great an age, or enjoyed longer felicity. 
His subjects were sUll improving under him in commerce and 
atts; and hi^ own economy 4et a prudent example to the na-* 
tion, which, however, they did not follow^ He was in his tem- 
per sudden and violent ; but this, though it influenced his con- 
duct, made no change in Ms behaviour,''WMch was generally 
guided bjr reason. He was plain and dkect in his intentions ; 
true to his word, steady in Ms favouft^iand protection to his 
servants, not parting even with his ministers dll compelled to 
it by the violence (^ faction^ In short, through thfe whole of 
lus life, he appeared rather to Uye for the -cultiva^n of useful * 
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virtues than splendid' ones; and satisfied with being goody 
left others their linenned greatness." 

Such is the picture given by his friends^ but there are 
others who reverse the medaL " As to the extent of his un- 
derstanding, or the splendour of his virtues, we rather wish 
for opportunities 6f prabe, than undertake the task ourselves. 
His public character was marked with ^ predilection fop his 
native country, and to that he sacrificed all other considera- 
tions. He was not only unlearned himself, but he despisedT 
learning in others ; and thoilgh genius nv^ht have flourished 
in his reign, yet he neither ptX)moted it hy his influence nor 
his example* His frugality bordered upon avarice, and he. 
hoarded not for his subjects, but himself. He was remarkable 
for no one great virtue, and was known to practice several oF 
the meaner vices.'* Which of these twq characters are true^ 
or whether they may not in part be both so, I will not pretend 
to decide. If his^fevourites are numerous, so are those who 
oppose them; let posterity, therefore, decide the contest. 
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A. D. 1760. 

GEORGE the Second was succeeded by his grandson 
king George the Third, onr present most gracious so- 
vereign, whose father never ascended the throne, having died 
while he was only prince of Wales. His majesty's first care, 
after his accession, was to assemble the parliament, which 
met in November, and settled the annual sum oi 8ao,OOOL 
upon the king for the support of his houshold, and of the ho- 
nour and dignity of his crown, or, as it is usually called, the 
civil list. The whole supply, for the service of the ensuing^ 
^ear, amounted to 19,616,1191. 19s. 9 Jd. an immense sum, 
which none but a commercial nation could raise, but which 
yet perhaps was not greater than wat absolutely necessary 
for carrying on the various operations of the very extensive 
war in which we were then engaged. 

As his majesty could not espouse a Roman Catholic, he 
was precluded from intermarrying intaany of the great fa- 
njilies of Europe j he therefore chose a wife from the hotR^e 
of Mecklenburgh Strelitz, the head of a small but sovereign 
state in the north-west of Germany ; and the conduct of his 
excellent consort has hitherto. been stich as to give him no 
tea§on to r^epcnt of bis choice. 
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The nuptials w^re celebrated on the eighth of September; 
and on the twenty-second of the same month the cere- * ^ 
ttiony of the coronation was performed with great ,*' 
pomp and magnificence in Westminster-abbey. 

This year was not distinguished by any capital military 
operation in Europe. In the East-Indies the nabob of Bengal 
"Was deposed, and his son-in-law advanced ift his room. That 
country, like all other barbarous countries, is subject to sud- 
den revolutions, for which pel^haps it is not more remarkable 
than for the acts of cruelty, peculation, and oppression, that 
are there practised by the Europeans. 

Mr. Pitt, who, though never very acceptable to the late 
king, had conducted the war with a spirit and success not ex- 
ceeded, and perhaps never equalled, by my former minister, 
was no less distinguished for his sagacity and penetration in 
diving into the designs and intrigues of the enemy. He had 
for some time observed, with the highest indignation^ the ex- 
treme partiality of the Spaniards towards the French, not- 
withstanding their profes»ons of neutrality ; he now discover- 
ed by means of his spies in foreign courts that they had en- 
tered into a treaty (known by the name of the Family-com- 
pact) with that ambitious people ; and he was firmly con- 
vinced, that it would not be long before they declared war in 
form agsdnst England. Moved by these considerations, he 
pn^sed that a fleet should be immediately dispatched into 
the Mediterranean, to intercept the Spanish fiota, or strike 
some other blow of importance, in case the ministry of Spain 
refused to give instant satisfaction to the court of Great-Bri- 
• tain. This proposal was strongly opposed by the other mem- 
bers of the cabinet^ either from a conviction of its improprie- 
ty, or perhaps in order to get nd of a minister, who by means 
of his popularity and the success of his schemes, had acquir- 
ed an ascendancy in parliament, and even in the council, that, 
iivsome measure, annihilated the hereditary influence of all 
the oldest, most wealthy, and most powerful families in the 
kingdom* In a word, it was disapproved by every member of 
the cabinet, Mr. Pitt and earl Temple excepted; upon which 
these two ministers resigned their places; the former, as se- 
cretary of state; and the latter as lord privy-seal. That Mr. 
Pitt, however, might not be suffered to retire from the public 
service without some mark of royal as well as national gi^ti- 
tude, a pension of SOOQI. a year, was settled upon him for 
three lives; and at the same time a title was conferredjjpon 
his lady, who was created baroness Chatham. 

The experience of a few months served to shew that Mr. 
Pitt's Suspicions were too well foimded; for when the earl of 
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Bristol, the British ambassador at Madrid, endeavoured to jiro- 
cure a sight of the family-compact, and to sound the senti-^ 
ments of the Spanish ministry with regard to their intention 
Of taking part with France in the present war, he received no- 
ticing but evasive answers or flat refusals to all his demands* 
He therefore left Madrid without taking leave ; and as the hos- 
tile designs of Spain were now no longer doubtful; war was-, 
in a little time, declared against that nation. 

The old parliament was now dissolved, and a new one sum- 
moned, one of the first acts of which was to settle an annuity 
of 100,0001. together with the palace of Somerset-house, (af-' 
terwards e!xchanged for Bttckingham-house) and the lodge 
and lands of Richmond old paric, upon the queen during her 
life, in case she should survive his majesty. The supply for 
the ensuing year fell short of that of the current one by some-" 
what more than a million. 

Till the resignation 6i Mr. Pitt, no material change had 
been made in the ministry during the present mgn. It con-' 
tinned nc«irly the same as it was at the death of the late king, 
with thb only difference, that lord Bute (Who was supposed 
to be a particular favourite of his majesty !) had been intro- 
duced into the cabinet, and appointed secretary of state in the 
A T\ room of the earl of Holdemesse. A more important- 
j y' alteration, however, now took place in it. An opinion 
had been long entertained, at least it was industrious- 
ly propagated by certain persons, that the Pelham family had 
been as complete masters of the cabinet during the latter years 
of king George the Second'* reign, as ever the Marlborough 
femily was during a part of that of queen Anne. A resolution^ 
it is said, was therefore taken to get rid of the Pelhams and all 
their connections. THe duke of Newcastle was made so un- 
easy in his situation, that he resigned liis post of first lord of 
the Treasury, and was succeeded by the earl of Bute. This 
gave occasion to a most furious paper war between the friends 
and adherents of those two noblemen, and naturally tended to 
revive in the kingdom that spirit of party, which during the ^ 
successful administration of Mr. Pitt, had in a great measure 
been laid asleep. 

The duke of Newcastle, it must be o^vned, was not a man of 
great ajjilities, though his brother, Henry Pelham, undoubted- 
ly was. But even the ^uke, with all the defects in his charac- 
ter, ,was perhaps not iU-qualified to be a popular minister irf 
a free country. He was open, liberal, disinterested, hospitable, 
splendid and magnificent in his style of living. Instead of 
amassing places and pensions for lumself and his family, "fee 
laid out his own patrimony in supporting what he considered 
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MS the honour of the king and the dignity of the nation; and 
when, upon his retiring fipom office in somewhat narrow and 
reduced circumstances, he was offered a pension, he nobly re- 
plied, that after haying spent a princely fortune in the service . 
of his country, rather than become a burden to it at last, he ' 
would make his old duchess a washerwoman. 

Lord Bute, on the other hand, was certainly a' man of abili- 
ty, tod we believe even of virtue ; but perhaps he was deficient 
in that easiness of addre^ and those engaging manners, with- 
out which no minister can ever expect to be long popular in 
England. As he was a man oftaste and learning, had he con- 
tinued groom of the stole, which place he held at Ihe time of 
his majesty's accession, he might easily have passed for the 
Maecenas of the age. Every favour whiph the king might have 
bestowed upon men of letters would have been considered as 
originating from his advice, and owing to his recommenda- 
tion ; whereas by plunging into politics, for which, as he was 
not bred to thenv he was but ill-qualified, he at once destroyed 
the peace of his own mind, and diminished for a while the 
popularity of his sover^gn, and distracted and perplexed the 
councils of his pountry. ' 

The war, however, wap sdU carried on with the Siame spirit 
and success as formerly^ A large body, whether of a political 
pr mechanical nature, when once put in motion, will continue 
to move for some time, even after the power which originally 
tet it a going has ceased to operate. Two expeditions were 
\mdertaken against the Spanish settlements; die one against 
the Havannah, in the gulph of Mexico, the other against M»t 
niila, in the East-Indies; and bot|i of them proved successful. 
The plunder found in the first amounted to three millions ster- 
ling; the latter was ransomed for one oiilUon, which wa$ 
never paid. 

The king of Prussia, then our principal, and indeed almost 
our only ally, had performed such prodigies of valour in the 
coui'se of this war, as will transmit his name to posterity as 
one of the greatest heroes that ever lived. For some time past, 

twever, he had been surrounded and assailed by such a num- 
r of powerful and inveterate foes, that he seemed almost to 
be tottering on the very brink of ruin, when he wa^ unex- 
pectedly, and aknpst miraculously, saved by one of those sud- 
den revolu^ons of fortune that sdmetimes take place in all 
countries, and are often attended* with consequences that n6 
human sagacity could have foi,-esi^n» nor any human power 
have possibly brought about. Elizabeth, the empress of Rus- 
sia, dying, was succeeded by her nephew, Peter the Third, 
who not only concluded a peace with the king of Prussia, but 
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jcHning his arms to those of that monarch, beg^i to act hos- 
tilely against his formed allies. Bj this step, however, and 
some others, he rendered himself so unpopular with his sub» 
jects, that, after wearing the crown for the ^ce of six months^ 
he was deposed, and soon after died in prison of the disease> 
it is thought, which terminates the lives of most dethroned 
monarchs. His c<msort and successor, Catharine, the present 
empress, departed so far from the plwi of her husband as to 
withdraw her forces from those of the long of Prussia ; but 
she did not think proper to renew hostilities against him. 
Being thus freed from one of his most formidable enemies, 
he was the more capable of coping with the rest. 

This was <Mie of the most glorious and successful wars fbr 
Great-Britain that had ever been carried on in any age, or by 
any nation. In the space of seven years, she had made her* 
self mistress of the whole continent of North-America: she 
had conquered twenty-five islsuwls, all of them remarkable 
for their magnitude, their produce, or the importance of their 
situation : she had won, by sea and land, twelve great battles ; 
she had reduced nine fortified cities and towns, and near forty 
forts and castles ; she had destroyed or taken above an hun- 
dred ships of war from her enemies ; and acquired, as is sup* 
posed, about twelve millions in plunder. Uncommon, howe- 
ver, as were her successes, she was far from being averse to a 
^ peace. The grand object for which the war had'been original- 
ly undertaken, the security of our American colonies, was now 
fully accomplished. Her supplies of money, however great, 
were by no means equal to her expences ; and she began to 
feel a sensible deficiency in her supplies of men, which were 
not procured but with some difficulty, and at a heavy charge. 
The other belliger^t powers, for more solid and substantial 
reasons, were still more inclined to peace. The navy of France 
was almost annihilated ; and her dominions were exhausted of 
men and money. Spain had nothing to hope, but every things 
to fear from a continuance of the war; and Portugal, who had 
lately been drawn into the quaiTel, and attacked by the Bour- 
bon family, was in a still worse condition. All parties, thereto 
fore, concurring in these pacific sentiments, conferences for a 
. j^ peace were opened at Paris ; and, after some negotia- 
1763 ^^^^^ i^ ^^^ finally concluded on the 10th day of Fe- 
' bruary. Great-Britain received Florida in exchange 
for the Havannah. She retained Candida, Cape Breton, Toba» 
go, Dominica, St. Vincent, the Grenades, and Senegal on the 
coast of Africa : but she restored all her other conquests. A 
peace was soon after concluded between the empress-queen 
of Hungary and his Prussian majesty ; and thus the generaf 
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tranquillity of Europe was happily re-established. At tlie 
conchision of the war, the national debt of Great-Britain 
amounted to about one hundred and forty-eight millions; the 
annual interest to little less than five millions.- 

The cry of favouritism, which was raised against lord Bute 
immediately upon his ititroduction into the ministry, had hi- 
therto been kept up with great violence and animosity ; and a 
tax which had lately been imposed upon cyder served at last 
to complete his downfal. He resigned his place as first lord of 
the Treasury in the month of April, and was succeeded by 
Mr. George Grenville. The attention of the public was now 
turned from the war of the sword to that of the pen. Many- 
furious papers and pamphlets were published by the parti- 
zans of both parties. But one of the most furious of the whole 
was a periodical paper, entitled the North Briton, conducted, 
it is said, and principally composed by Mr. Wilkes, member 
for Aylesbury, a gentleman of wit and spirit, but not of the 
most rigid principles. This -gentleman having, in number 
45 of the North Briton, attacked the king's speech to the par- 
liament with a very indecent freedom, the ministers thought 
they could not pass it over in silence. A genei'al \varrant, 
was, therefore, issued for taking up the authors, printers, and 
publishers of that paper. Mr. Wilkes was seized and com- 
mitted to the Tower. Several innocent printers wei^ at the 
same time apprehended j but they afterwards brought their 
actions against the messengers who had seized them, and reco- 
vered considerable damages. Mr. Wilkes, too, upon bringing 
•his habeas corfiua before the court of common-pleas, was re- 
leased from the Tower by a decision of that court, tlie judges 
of which unanimously declared, that privilege of parliament 
extended to the case of writing a libel. The house of commons 
were of a diffei'ent opinion. They resolved, that number 45 of 
the North Briton was a false, scandatous and seditious libel, 
and that privilege of parliament did not extend to the case of 
writing such a lU>el. Soon after Mr. Wilkes fought a duel 
with Mr. Martin, a member of parliament, and late secretary 
•to the Treasury, whose \:haracter he had attacked in his wri- 
tings. In this engagement he received a dangerous wound 
from which, however, he recovered, and he had no sooner 
done so, than he thought proper to retire into France. In' 
the month of January he was expelled the bduse of . ,^ 
commons; and not appearing to the indictments pre- '"yltv 
ferred against him for publishing the North Biiton and 
for some c^t^* charges, he was at last run to an- outlawry ; 
and the sviISP which he had commenced against the secreta- 
ries of state for false imprisonment, fell, of course, to the 
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ground. General warrants were afteinvards declared to be 
illegal by a resolution of both houses ; and this, indeed, seems 
to be the chief advantage resulting from this violent dispute 
between Mr. Wilkes and the ministry. 

In the course of the year the protestant interest was still 
further strengthened by the marriage of his majesty's eldest 
sister, the princess Augusta, to tbe hereditary prince of Bruns- 
wick. About the same time a noble legacy was left to tbe 
university at Cambridge. Sir Jacob Gerard Downing be- 
queathed an estate of 60001. a year for the purpose of build- 
ing and endowing in it a u^yjf college. The legality of this 
bequest was afterwai^ds disputed by the heir at law ; but a de- 
cision was given in favour of the university. Whether the 
immense wealth of our two universities be conducive to the 
interest of learning, is a question that has long been agitated, 
and cannot perhaps be easily solved. That great riches na- 
turally tend to beget and encourage a spirit of indolence, can- 
not be denied ; tliough at the same time, by furnishing men 
of abilities with literary leisure, and freeing them from the cares 
and anxieties of life, they afford them the finest opportunities 
of prosecuting their studies, unchecked by any other impedi- 
ment than the limited ppwers of the human mind, and that lan- 
guor, which, even in the most ardent and vigorous spirits is 
the infallible consequence of long application. 

Little happened in the other parts of the world this year 
that deserves to be mentioned in a liistory of England, ex- 
cept the choice of a king of Poland in the person of count Pq- 
niatowski, a native Pole ; the death of prince Ivan, or John, 
who in 1739 had mounted the throne of Russsia, and wa§ 
soon after deposed, who had remained in prison ever since, 
and was now murdered by his guards ; and the massacre of 
about forty of our own countrymen in the East Indies, by or- 
der of Cossim Ali Cawn, the depbsed sabah of Bengal, and 
under the direction of one Somers, a German, a deserter from 
the company's service. Such scenes of cruelty may naturatr 
ly be supposed to happen sometimes in a country, where the 
natives are ignorant and barbarous, and the strangers, or, as 
tliey call them, the intruders, are actuated by a;i insatiable spir 
rit of plunder and rapacity. 

j^ jy In the beginning of next year were kindled the first 
1765 sparks of that fire, Miiich, though it did not blaze out 
all at once, and might even have been extinguished 
in its progress, yet, in a little time after, broke out into a con-r 
flagration, that wrapt a great part of Europe, and all North 
America in its flames. What I allude to is the stamp-act, that 
was now imposed upon Qur American colpnies, and tp which 
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they almost unanimously refused to submit ; and though it 
was repealed in the succeeding session yet the memory of it 
continued to rankle in their miiKls ; and they seem never en- 
tirely to have forgot, nor heartily to have forgiven it. 

The spirit of party which was now so general as well as vi- 
olent, was attended with one very great inconvenience. It 
"was productive of such a mutability in public men, and conse* 
quently in public measures and councils, that we had a new 
ministry and new measures almost with every new year. This 
naturally tended to weaken the authority of government both 
at homo and abroad. Foreign nations were averse to enter 
into any close connection or alliance with a people, whose 
public councils were so very fluctuating ; and the inferior 
ranks of men at home lost all that reverence and respect for 
their rulers, which is so necessary to the support of order and 
good government. The Grenville administration was now 
forced to make way for that of the marquis of Rockingham, 
who was appointed first lord of the treasury in the room of 
Mr. Grenville. The marquis himself, indeed was a noble- 
than of as much purity of intention, of as disinterested princi- 
ples, and of as genuine and unaffected patriotism as everdistiii-^ 
guished any minister either in ancient or modern times ; and 
by these good qualities of his heart, he, in some measure, 
compensated for that mediocrity of understanding, beyond 
which even his warmest admirers never alleged that his ca^ 
pacity extended. The chief business of this ministry was to 
undo all that their predecessors had done, particularly repeal- 
ing the stamp and cyder acts ; 'as, on the other hand, all that 
they now did, was, in its turn, undone by their successors in 
office. The detached events of this year were neither nume^ 
rous nor important ; it was chiefly distinguished by the death 
of some eminent personages, particularly of the emperor of 
Germany, who was succeeded by his son Joseph, the dauphin 
of France ; his majesty's uncle, the duke of Cumberland ; his 
youngest brother, prince William Frederic ; and the old Pre- 
tender, who died at Rome in the seventy-seventh year of his age. 

The new year, as usual, gave a new set of ministers. - * p. 
The duke of Grafton succeeded the marquis of Rock- ^L^' 
ingham as first lord of the treasury ; several other 
changes were made in the inferior departments of state; and 
the custody of the privy-seal was bestowed up<Mi Mr. Pitt, now 
created earl of Chatham, at- whose recommendation, it is said, 
this ministry was formed. The afiairs of the East-India com- 
pany were at this time greatly embarrassed by the avarice 
and rapacity of their servants ; vices, indeed, which they had 
always practised, but which they seem now to have carried to 
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a gi'eatet height than ever. Under the specious pretence o£ 
presents, they had got into the habit of extorting large sums 
from the princes of the country, by which -means the very 
name of an Englishman was become so odious, that it ^vsL^ 
greatly to be feared a general combination of the natives 
would be formed to expel us from our settlements in that part 
of the world._Lord Clive, therefore, was sent out to India, in 
orderHiP put a stop to this growing evil, which, upon his arri- 
val there, he effectually did ; and soon after concluded such 
^n advantageous treaty with the Mogul, as put the company 
in possession of a clear revenue of one million seven ^hundred 
thousand pounds sterling a year. His lordship himself, it is 
true, had made as large a fortune in tKe East Indies as perhaps 
ever was made there by any other Britisher European subject j' 
but at tlie same time, in doing so, he had performed the most 
signal and important services to his country ; others, and some . 
of them sprung from the very lowest ranks of life, have amas- 
sed princely fortunes in that part of the world ; but Avithout be- 
nefit either to their country, or to the East-India company. 
A T^ As the American war was a most important event, 
t767 ^^ circumstance, however seemingly trivial, that selves 
to mark the progress of the growing animosity be- 
tween the mother country and her colonies^ ought to be pass- 
ed over in silence. For this reason it is, that we shall jtrst 
observe, that an act of |>arliament had been lately made, en- 
joining the colonies to furnish his majesty's troops with ne- 
cessaries in their quarters. This act the colony of New-York 
had refused to obey ; and another act was now therefore pass- 
ed, restraining the assembly of that province from making 
n y laws until they had complied with the terms of the first 
mentioned statute. The Americans, on their side, expressed 
their dissatisfaction at this restraint by coming to severe re- 
solutions against the importation of European, by wliich they 
no doubt meant British commodities. 

A surprising phenomenon happened this year in Ttaly ; 
which, though not connected with the history of England, nor 
even with the civil history of any country, it would yet be un- 
pardonable to pass over unnoticed. On the nineteenth of Oc- 
tober there was one of the most terrible eruptions of Mount 
Vesuvius that had been knoAvn in the menaory of man. Stones 
of an enormous size were thrown up from the mouth of Ae 
volcano, to the height, it is said, of an English mile, and fell at 
least half a mile from it. The lava, or river of melted ore, ex- 
tended in length about seven miles ; its breadth, in some places, 
was two miles ; and its depth in general about forty feet. The 
king of Sicily was obliged to removes from Poiticlto Naples; 
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and the ashes fell in such quantities even in this last city, as 
to cover the streets and houses more than an inch deep. 

The natural date of the present parliament being ^ ^ 
now near expiring, it was dissolved in the spring, and i^es 
writs were issued for electing a new one. A general 
election is always supposed to be a time of riot and confu- 
sion ; and considering the violence of parties at this particu- 
lar period, it was generally apprehended, that the jwesent elec- 
tion would be productive of more than ordinary disturbance. 
These fears, however, were happily disappointed. The elec- 
tions were carried on with tolerable order in most parts of 
the kingdom, except at Preston, and a few other places, 
where some outrages were committed. Mr. Wilkes, who had 
remained abroad an outlaw ever since the year 1763, now re- 
turned home, and even while the outlawry was in full force, 
ofifered hir^self a candidate for the county of Middlesex, for 
which he was chosen in opposition to Sir William Beauchamp 
Proctor, one of the former members, by a very great majority. 
Great doubts were at first entertained whether an oiitlaw 
could be chosen member of parliament; but so many prece- 
dents were produced in the affirmative, that the legality of 
the practice was put beyond controversy. Being now secure, 
as he thought, of a seat in parliament, Mr. Wilkes surren- 
dered himself to the court of king's-Jjcnch, by whom the out- 
lawry was reversed^ and he was sentenced to suffer an impri- 
sonment of two years, and to pay a fine of one thousand pounds. 
As he was esteemed by many persons as a kind of martyr in 
the cause of public liberty, a subscription was opened by som^ ^ 
merchants of London, and other genUemen of property, for 
paying his fine, supporting him while in prison, and com- 
pounding his debts, amounting to above twenty thousand 
pounds ; and all tliese purposes were, in the end, completely 
accomplished 

As we consider the Middlesex election, and the feuds and 
animosities which it excited in the nation, though not as the 
primary, yet as the great secondary cause of the American 
war, we shall l>e particularly attentive to every circumstance 
relating to that singular transaction, and even to Mr. Wilkes, 
the principle agent concerned in it. This, indeed, is the great 
lunge upon which the political events of tjie present reign for 
many years turned ; it is that which gave occasion to sudden 
changes of ministers, and dangerous resolutions of parlia- 
ment, that would never else have taken place; and it encou- 
raged our foreign dependencies to take advantage of our in- 
ternal divisions, and the consequent weakness and unpopula- 
rity of government, by laying; claim to several piivileges 
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and immunities, to which they would otherwise have never 
dared to pretend. 

This year his majesty established the Royal Academy of 
Arts, for instructing young men in the principles of architec- 
ture, sculpture, and painting. The artists had, long before 
this, formed themselves* into a society, and had carried their 
respective arts to a very high degree of perfection under the 
patronage of the public. The new institution, therefore, had 
for some time, little other effect than to split the artists, into 
parties. At last, however, they were liappily reunited. 

Fresh fuel still continued to be added to the flame that now 
began to blaze out between Great-Britain and her American 
colonies. By an act of parliament lately passed, certain du- 
ties were imposed upon glass, paper, and a few other articles 
imported from England into the colonies ; and for tiie pur- 
pose of collecting these duties, custom-houses were estabHsh^ 
ed in their sea-poVts. Provoked at this invasion of their libera 
ties, as they considered it, they now came to a direct,-as they 
had formerly done to an indirect, resolution to discontinue 
the use of British commodities, untM these duties should be 
repealed ; to effect which, the assembly of Boston wrote cir- 
cular letters to all the other assemblies, proposing an union 
of councils and measures. For this step the assembly of Bos- 
ton was dissolved, and a new one convened; but this proved as 
refractory as the former, and was therefore, in a little time^ 
likewise dissolved. The commissioners of the customs were 
so roughly handled by the populace, that they thought propcF 
to leave the town, and retire to Fort William. In a word, the 
spiiit of discontent became so prevalent at Boston, that two 
regiments of foot were ordered thither from Halifiax, and as 
many from Ireland. A new phenomenon appeared in Asia^ 
One Hyder Ally, who had raised himself from the rank of a 
common seapoy to that of a sovereign prince, commenced 
hostilities against the East India company, and, m the course 
of his reign, gave greater disturbance to our settlements there^ 
than any of the old and hereditary nabobs. 

When the new parliament met, the people imagined that 
Mr. Wilkes would take his seat along with the ether members. 
In expectation of this many of them assembled in St. George's 
fields, near the king's bench prison, where he was confined^ 
with a view of conducting hini to the house of commons. The 
Surry justices soon came amcMig them,' and the riot act was 
read ; but the people not dispersing, the military were called 
in, and were ordered, perhaps unadvisedly, to fire. Several 
persons were slightly wounded, two or three mortally, and 
one was killed on the spot. Lord Weymoutli, one of the se- 
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cretaries of state, sent a letter to the justices, thank- * y. 
ing them for their spirited ccwtiduct in this^ affair. Mr. i^Jgg' 
Wilkes, who was no incurious, nor, we may believe, 
unconcerned spectator of the whole scene, took this opportu- 
nity of expressing his resentment against the ministry, whom 
he regarded as the authors of all the persecutions he had suf- 
fered. He published lord Weymouth's letter, with a few re- 
marks of his own prefixed to it, in which he termed the affair 
in St. George's fields a horrid massacre ; and this step was 
either considered as a reason, or was made a pretence, for ex- 
pelling him the house. The freeholders of Middlesex, howe- 
rer, seem to have been of a very different opinion from the 
commons ; for they immediately and unanimously re-elected 
him their representative. This election was declared void, and 
a new Avrit-^as issued. The freeholders still persevered in 
their former sentiments ; and Mr. Wilkes was elected a third 
time without opposition. A gentleman, indeed, of the name 
of Dingley, intended to have opposed him ; but the popular 
current ran so strong in fevour of Mr. Wilkes, that he could 
not find a single person to put him in nomination. This elec- 
tion wks declared void, as well as the preceding ; and lest the 
freciiolders of Middlesex and the house of commons should 
go on for ever, the one in electing Mr. Wilkes, and the other 
in declaring his election invalid, colonel Luttrel, son to lord 
Irnham, and a member of parliament, was persuaded to va- 
cate his seat by the acceptance of a nominal place, and to of- 
fer himself a candidate. He did so ; and though he had only 
296 votes, and Mr. Wilkes 1 143, yet he was declared in the 
house, by a great majority, to be the legal member. 

This was considered as a fatal blow to the liberties of the 
people, at least to the right of election, the most vital and es^ 
sential part of those liberties. This poured poison into the 
political wound, that rendered it perfectiy incurable. The 
Middlesex election may hitherto be regarded merely as a com- 
mon controverted election, in which none but Mr. Wilkes and 
his opponents were concerned ; from this time forward it as- 
siimed a more dignified air, a more important aspect. Instead 
of a private it became a national concera. The whole body of 
Ihc people took the alarm. They thought they foresaw, in the 
destruction of the rights of the freeholders of Middlesex, the 
utter ruin and subversion of their own. The consequence was, 
that petitions first, and remonstrances afterwards, poured in 
from the different counties and corporations of the kingdom. 
Many of these were of a very bold, and, as some thought, of 
a most daiing nature. They not only prayed for a dissolution 
of parliament, but they even denied the legality of the present 
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one, the vaTidity of its acts/and the obligation of the people 
to obey them- In a word, they asserted that the government 
was actually dissolved. 

A p. The ministry had now brought themselves into a 
,-* ' most disagreeable dilemma. They ought either not to 
' have proceeded so far, or they ought ta have gone far- 
ther. They ought either not to have furnished the people with 
a just cause, nor even with a plausible pretence, for presenting 
such remonstrances, or they ought to have punished them for 
daring to present them. This, however, they did not think it 
prudent, nor perhaps even safe, to attempt. The consequence 
is obvious. While the authority of government was thus vili- 
fied and despised at home, can it be imagined that it should 
be much reverenced or respected abroad? While it was open- 
ly insulted and brow beat in the very metropolis, and under 
the eye of the legislature, could it be expected, that it should 
be able to maintain its usual force and vigour in the extreme 
parts of the empire? The supposition is absurd. He, therefore, 
who does not perceive, in the rashness and pusillanimity of the 
ministers with regard to the Middlesex election, the seeds of 
the American war, must be furnished with x>ptics of a very 
singular, and, in our opinion, a very unnatural structure. 
Some of the freeholders of Middlesex even attempted to car- 
ry their speculative principles on this subject into practice. 
They refused to pay the land-tax ; and the matter was brought 
to a trial. But the jury determined, that they were obliged to 
pay it ; and, in so doing, they discovered more firmness and 
fortitude than their ruldS's. This, however, was but a poor 
compensation for the want of courage and consistency in the 
ministers. 

In the course of this year a very important act "was passed 
for regulating the proceedings of the house of commons in 
controverted elections. These used formerly to be determined 
by the house at large, and by a majority of votes, so that they 
were considered merely as party-matters, and the^trongest 
party, which was always tliat of the ministry, was sure to car- 
ry the point without paying the least regard to the merits of 
the question on either side. But by the bill which was now 
passed, commonly called the Grenville act, as it was drawn up 
and brought in by Mr. Grenville, they were ordered for the 
future to be decided by a committee of thirteen members, 
chosen by lot, and under the sacred obligations of an oath ; and 
since the enacting of this law, no well-grounded complaint 
has been made against the impartiality of their decisions. 

Though the present ministry were supposed to have been 
originally recommended to his majesty by lord Chatham, and 
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to have been guided for some time, in all tlieir measures, bv 
hift advice, yet, as they had of late affected to stand upon their 
own bottom, and neglected to ctMisult him as usual, he entire- 
ly abandoned them, and resided his office as keeper of the 
privy«eal, which was bestowed on the earl of Bristol. His ex- 
ample was soon after followed by the di^e of Grafton, who 
was succeeded as first lord- of the treasury by lord North; and 
thus, unhappily for the nation, was formed that ministry which 
began the American war without necessity, conducted it with- 
out spirit or prudence, and at last concluded it without honour 
or advantage, nay with infinite dishonour and disadvantage, as 
they cut off from the empire the immense continent of North- 
America, the brightest jewel in the crown. 

This year our ministers gave fresh proof of their pusillani- 
mity with regard to foreign politics, as they had already done 
.with respect to our domestic concerns. They quietly suffered 
the French to make a conquest of Corsica, a small island in 
the Mediterranean. This island had formerly belonged to 
the Genoese, who, by their cruelty and oppression, had driven^ 
the natives into a revolt, which they kept up for «ome time 
with g^eat spirit and perseverance, under the conduct of their 
gallant countryman Paoli, «nd at last freed themselves from 
the dominion of their tyrannical lAasters. These last, thei^- 
fore, unable to recover the island themselves, made it over to 
the French, who soon subdued it; though not, it is said, till it 
had cost them more than its real value. They lost in this 
undertaking ten thousand men, and they expended eighteen 
millions of livres. Many people thought the English ought 
to have opposed this addition, however small, to the French 
monarchy ; but our ministers were so weak and so unpopular, 
and the growing quarrel between this coimtry and America 
Ijecame every day so much more alarming, that their maxim 
at this time, with regard to foreign nations, seems to have 
been. Let us alone, and we will let you alone. The French, 
however, soon after shewed them that their conduct was di- 
rected by very different maxims. About the same time a rup- 
ture had like to have happened between this country and 
Spain, about a very insignificant place, called Falkland's 
Island, in the southern part of the Atlantic oc^an. Matters 
for some time wore a very hostile aspect; but at last the quar- 
rel was amicably adjusted. 

As the waves of the sea continue to be agitated fi>r . j^ 
some time, even after the storm that raised them has ,77/ 
be^ laid ; so the Middlesex election, though the spirit 
of petitioning had in some measure subsided, still gave rise to 
some singular occurrences that are well worthy of notice. A 
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messenger of the house of commons havmg come iiito th^ 
city to seize a printer for publishing the speeches of the miem- 
bers/this last sent for a constable, who carried both him and 
the messenger before Mr. Crosby, the lord-mayor. That gen- 
tleman, together with the aldermen Wilkes and OIiv#r, not 
only discharged the printer, but i:equired the messenger to 
give bail to answer the complaint of the printer against him, 
for daring to seize him in the city without the order of a ma- 
gistrate ; and upon his refusing to do so^ they signed a war- 
rant foi^ his commitment to prison; upon which he consented 
to give bail, and was suffered to depart. The commons, fired 
at this contempt of their authority, as they thought it, order- 
ed the lord-mayor and the two aldermen to appear before 
them. Mr. Crosby and Mr. Oliver, as members of the house, 
attended, and in their place ; but Mr. Wilkes refused to ap- 
pear unless he was permitted to take his seat for Middlesex* 
As they had no method of coming at the latter gentleman, 
they contented themselves with punishing the two former. 
They were accordingly sent to the Tower, where they con- 
tinued ip confinement till the end of the session. This year a 
dreadful famine happened in the East-Indies, which, accord- 
ing to some accounts, carried off about one-third of the inha- 
bitants, that is, about ten millions of people. This scourge of 
heaven is said to have been still further exasperated by the 
villainy of man. Many of the company's servants were accu- 
sed of having bought up the greatest part of the rice (the 
chief or almost the only food of the natives, as the Pythago- 
rean system, which they follow, prohibits them the use of ani- 
mal food) and to have sold it out at such an exorbitant price, 
as to put it absolutely beyond the reach of the poorer sort of 
the people. 

Elective kingdoms are subject to such violent shocks and 
convulsions upon every vacancy of the throne, that it has been 
thought proper, in most of the modem states of Europe, to 
establish hereditary monarchies ; and even in these last a dis-* 
puted title is always attended with such civil wars and blood- 
shed, that it has been found expedient to keep the line of suc- 
cession as clear and distinct as possible. This is the reason 
why so much attention is given in this country to the mar- 
riages of the royal family. The kingVt^o brothers, the dukes 
of Gloucester and Cumberland, having married privately ; 
the former, the countess dowager of Waldegrave, the latter a 
j^ jy widow lady of the name of Horton, daughter to lord 
j^Y2 IJ'nham, a bill was now passed, enacting, that all the 
descendants of his late majesty (other than the issue 
of the princesses who have married, or may hereafter marry 
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into foreign families) shall be incapable of contracting mar- 
riage without the previous consent of the king, or his succes- 
sors on the throne, signified under the great seal, and declared 
in council ; that every such marriage without such consent, 
(hall be null and void; that, nevertheless, such descendants, 
being above the age of twenty -five years, upon their giving 
the privy council twelve months previous notice of their de- 
sign, may, after the expiration of that term, enter into mar- 
riage without the royal consent, unless both houses of parlia- 
ment shall within that time expressly declare their disappro- 
bation of it; and that all persons who shall knowingly presume 
to solemnize, or assist at the celebration of such illicit mar- 
riage, shall be liable to all tbie pains and penaldes of the statute 
of praemunire. 

In the course of this session a material alteration was made 
in the criminal law of the kingdom. Formerly, when a felon 
refused to plead, he was stretched out upon his back at full 
lengthy and a heavy weight laid upon his breast, which was 
gradually, though slowly, increased till he expired ; during 
which operation he was fed with nothing but a crust of bread 
and some dirty water. By a bill, which was now passed, this 
barbarous practice was abolished, and all felons refusing to 
plead me adjudged to be guilty of the crimes laid to their 
charge. 

An act of inji^ice was committedthis year by three of the 
first crowned heads in Europe, which, though not immediate- 
ly connected with the history of England^ ought not to be pass- 
ed over in silence. It was indeed of so flagrant and atrocious a 
nature, that, for a similar one in private lite, the authors would 
have been brought to condign punishment. What I allude to, 
is the dismemberment of Poland. The emperor of Germany, 
the king of Prussia, and the empress of Russia, entered into 
a confederacy, or rather a conspiracy (for a most villainous 
conspiracy it was) to divide among themselves the better part 
of that fertile country, to which they pleaded some antiqua- 
ted claims ; and to form the rest into an independent kingdom, 
to be governed by the present sovereign, with an hereditary 
instead of an elective title : and as none of the other powers 
of Europe thought proper to interrupt them in the prosecu- 
tion of their scheme, they were at last fully able to accom- 
plish their purpose. This year was likewise distinguished by a 
reroai'kable revolution in the government of Sweden, as well as 
that of Denmark. The king of Sweden, in violation of the most 
sacred engagements he had come under at his accession, rai-* 
sed himself from being the most limited? to be one of the most 
absolute monarchs in Europe. In Denmark, the king was 
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deprived of the whole sovereign power, which was engrossed 
by his mother-in^aw, the queen dowager, and his half bro- 
ther, prince Frederick. His two principal favourites, the 
counts Struensee and Brandt, were brought to the block. 
Even the queen-consort, Matildt, sister to his Britannic Ma- 
jesty, very narrowly escaped witlj H^life. She afterwards 
retired to Zell in Germany, where she Uved for a few years, 
at the end of which she ackened and died. 

To give some check to the rapacity of the East-India com- 
pany's servants abroad, a supreme court of judicature was now- 
established at Bengal, consisting of a chief justice, with a sala- 
ry of 80001. and three inferior judges with a salary of 6000L 
. ,^ About this time the common people of Ireland, and 
^ * « * in the north of Scotland, were so cruelly harrassed by 
*^^ their unfeeling landlords, who raised the. rent of their- 
land upon them without considering whether they could pay 
it, that they emigrated in great nurnbers to America ; and of 
these, it is said, was principally composed that army, which 
fii»st began the war in that part of the world, conducted it with 
«uch spirit and perseverance, and did not conclude it till they 
had rendered themselves and their new-adopted country inde- 
pendent of tlieir old masters. Oppressed subjects, when dri- 
% en to extremity, becojne the most dangerous and inveterate 
foes : they are actuated by a spirit of revenge against theii* 
foimer tyrants, which cannot be supposed to influence the 
natives of a foreign country. 

This year Captain Phipps in the Sea-horse, and Captain 
Lutwich in the Carcase, were sent out by the government, in 
order to examine whether there was a possibility of discover- 
ing either a north-east or a north-west passage to the East- 
Indies; but after sailing to the latitude of 81 degrees, 39 mi- 
nutes, they were prevented by the mountains, or rather the 
islands of ice tliey met with, from proceeding any farther, and 
they therefore returned home widiout being able to accom- 
plish their purpose. 

This reign, indeed, seems, for some years past, to have 
been particularly distinguished by the spirit of adventure. 
Five different voyages have been jjerformcd round the world, 
for the similar purposes of making discoveries in the South- 
sea : the first, by commodore Byron ; the second, by captain 
Wallis; the third, by captain Carteret; and the fourth and 
fifth, by captain Cook; and none of them have entirely failed 
in the objdct of their destination ; e^ch of the circum-naviga- 
tors having either found out some new countries, or some- 
thing new in the manners of those that were already known. 
Captain Cook engaged in a third voyage, when, to the infirate 
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regret of all lovers of real merit, he was cut off in a scuffle 
vdth the inhabitants of one of the new-discovered islands in 
the South-sea, called O-why-hee. 

The great subject of dispute between the mother-country 
and her American colonies, was the right of taxation. The 
parliament of Great-Britain insisted upon its right of taxing 
them by its own proper authority. The colonies denied this 
right, and said that they could not be legally taxed without 
their own consent ; and rather than submit to any taxes other- 
wise imposed, they seemed willing to encounter every danger, 
and to risk every extreinity. In order, however, to try their 
temper, and see whether they woiild put their threats iu prac- 
tice, some tea was sent out to America, loaded with a certain 
duty. This tea was not only not suffered to be landed, but was 
sent back to England with the utmost contempt and indigna- 
tion. In the harbour of Boston it met with a still worse recep- 
tion. It was taken out of the ships by the populace, and thrown 
into the sea. To punish the New-Englanders for this . ^^ 
act of violence, two bills were now passed ; one for '}y 
shutting uu the port of Boston ; and the other for tak- 
ing the executive power out of the hands of the people and 
vesting it in the crown. Though the minister had hitherto 
carried every thing in parliament with a high hand, yet as that 
assembly was now drawing towards an end, he began to be. 
apprehensive that it would not be easy to procure another house 
of commons equally obsequious, if the people were allowed 
to be prepared for the elections in the usual manner. He there- 
fore resolved to steal a march upon his antagonists, and to 
take the people by surprise. The parliament accordingly was 
suddenly dissolved at the end of the sixth session, and a new 
one was chosen equally courtly and complaisant with the former. 

The acts of severity, we have mentioned above, were level- 
led in appearance only at the town of Boston ; yet most of 
the other colonies soon took the alarm. They thought they 
saw, in,the fate of that devoted town, the punishment that 
might soon be inflicted on themselves, as they had all been 
guilty of nearly the same crime, if not in destroying, at least 
in refusing the tea. They, therefore, resolved to make one 
common cause with the people of New-England; and accord- 
ingly all the old British colonies, (Nova Scotia and Georgia 
excepted), sent delegates or commissioners to a general as- 
sembly, which met at Philadelphia, and assuming the name 
of the Congress, presented a bold and spirited remonstrance 
to his majesty, soliciting a redress of grievances. Georgia, 
the year following, acceded to the union, and thus completed 
the number of tlie thiiteen united provinces, which soon after 

Aa 
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revohied from the mother-country, and at last rendered thexti- 
selves sovereign and independent states. The congress not 
satisfied with their remonstrances to the king, exhorted the 
New,-Englanders to oppose the execution of the Bostcm Port 
Bill, and of the other severe acts that had been lately passed 
against theni, and they even promised to asdst them in case 
of necessity. To this, indeed, that people were suflicientJjr 
disposed by their own natural temper, as of all the American 
colonies, New-England was, perhaps, the province, which 
IVom its independent spirit in religion, had longest cherished 
the wish, and even entertained the hopes of becoming inde- 
pendent in government. 

The fire, therefore, which had been so long smouldering 
between Great-Britain and her colonies, now broke out into an 
open flame. General Gage, governor of Massachusetts-bay, 
hearing that the provincials had collected a quantity of mili* 
tary stores at a place called Concord, sent out a detachment 
in order to destroy them. This detachment met a company 
of militia at Lexington, about six miles from Concord, be- 
tween whom and the king's forces a few shot were exchanged, 
by which eight provincials were killed and several wojanded. 
The detachment then went on, without any further interrupt 
tion, to Concord, where they destroyed the stores ; but in 
tl^eir return from thence, they were suddenly attacked by a 
large body of provincials, who harassed them most terribly 
until they reached Boston. In this action the king's troops 
lost, in killed, wounded, and prisoners, two hundred and se- 
venty three men, of which sixty-five were killed. The Ibss 
of the provincials ajnoujate<d to jibout forty killed, and twenty 
wounded f 

The news of this engagement was no sooner carried into 
the different parts of the country, than the whole provinjce was 
at once in arms, and Boston was, in a few days, invested by a 
body of militia, anxounting, it is said, to twenty thousand men. 
The congress, too, upon hiparing of this affair of Lexington and 
t)ie blockade of Boston, heartily approved of all the steps which 
the New-Englanders had taken ; and they passed a resolution 
declaring, that the fcompact between the crown and the peo* 
pie of Massachusetts-bay wa,s dissolved. They strictly pro- 
hibited the people from supplying the army? the navy, or the 
transport §hips, with any kind of proviaons. The more ef- 
fectually io mark their contempt for the British government, 
they ei'ected a post-office, at the head of which they placed 
Dr. Franklin, who had been disgracefully moved from the post 
in England ; and upon general Gage*s publishing a procla- 
mation, offering a pardon to all such as should lay down their 
"iT>s and return to their duty, but excepting from it Messrs. 
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j^ancock and Adams, they immediately chose Mr. Hancock 
president of the congress. 

As matters had now been carried too far to admit of j^ j^ 
any immediate reconciliation, it was generally imagi- \yyj' 
ned, that each party \<rould watch an opportunity of 
strikingsome blow that might give it a decisive advantage over 
the other. Nor was it long before it appeai'ed that this ap* 
prehension was but too well founded. There is an enunence, 
called Bunker's-hill, upon a narrow neck of land or isthmus, 
in the neighbourhood of Boston. Upon this hili the provin- 
cials threw up, in one of the short nights of June, a strong 
redoubt, considerable entrenchments, and a breast-work, al- 
most cannon proof. In order to dislodge them from this post, 
which might have given great annoyance, as well to the town 
as to the shipping in the harbour^ a detachment of somewhat 
more than two thousand men were sent out under the com-* 
mand of the generals Howe and Pigbt. The attack was begun 
^y a heavy cannonade,not only from the assailants, but from the 
ships and ftoating-batteries, and from the top of Cop's-hill, in 
Boston. This severe and incessant fire the provincials are 
said to have borne with a firmness and resolution that 
vrould have done honour even to the most veteran troops. 
They did not return a shot, until the king's forces had 
advanced almost to the works, when they began, and 
kept up for some time such a dreadful and continued fire 
upon them, as threw our troops into confusion, and killed ma- 
ny of our bravest men and officers. The troops, however, 
were instantly rallied, and returning to the charge with fixed 
bayonets, and irresisdble fury, they forced the works in every 
quarter, and compelled the provincials to abandon the post, 
and withdraw to the continent. This advantage, however, 
was not gained but at a very great expence. Almost one half 
of the detachment was either killed or wounded, the numbers 
of which together amoimted to one thousand and fifty -four. 

The number of officers that fell in this action, compared to 
that of the private men, was greatly beyond the usual pro- 
portion ; and this is said to have been owing to the following 
circumstance :— -The Americans had trained, and employed 
on this occasi(m, a certain set of soldiers, called marksmen 
or riflemen, who excelled all others in taking a sure and steady 
aim. They had likewise furnished them with a new kind of 
muskets, called rifle-barrelled guns, which not only carried 
the ball to a greater distance, but sent it in a more straight 
and direct line than the common firelocks. Thus our office i-s 
were marked out, and dispatched by these riflemen with al- 
most as fatal a certakity, as a bird is shot by a fowler when 
perched upon a tree. 
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To understand their motive for this conduct it may be pro- 
per to observe, that during the vrhole course of the war the 
Americans expressed a particular animosity to the officers oft 
the British army beyond what they shewed to the common 
men, and probably from an opinion, that the war was disap- 
proved of by the great body of the English nation, and was 
chiefly approved and supported by the nobility and gentry, of 
which two classes of people the officers of the army are in gene- 
ral composed. They, probably, too, had another end in view ; 
and that was to entice the common men to desert from the 
army, and^if not immediately to join the American forces^ 
at least to become settlers in the countiy, and thereby add to 
its strength and population ; nor could any thing vdthatand 
the strong temptations that were thrown in their way for this 
purpose but their fidelity to their king, and their attachment 
to their native soil. 

The spirit displayed by the New-Englanders on this occa- 
sion, no doubt encouraged the congress to proceed with great- 
er alacrity in their military preparations. They had, some 
time before, given orders for raising and paying an army, and 
they now published a declaration of the motives that compel- 
led them to take up arms, and their determined resolution not 
to lay them down, till all their grievances were redressed, that 
is, till the obnoxious acts of parliament were repealed They 
likewise appointed Mr. Washmgton, one of the delegates for 
Virginia, to be commander in chief of all the American forces. 

But to shew, at the same time, that they had no intention of 
separating themselves from the mother-couAtry, they present- 
ed an address to the inhabitants of Great-Britain, another to 
the people of Ireland, and a petition to the king, in which they 
disclaim all thoughts of independence, and declare, that they 
wish for nothing more ardently than a reconciliation with the 
parent-state, upon what they call just and reasonable terms. 
And, in the opinion of many people, such terms might have 
been granted them at this time, as would at once have gratifi- 
ed their ambition, and would neither have hurt the honour 
nor the interest of England. For this purpose several plans 
were proposed by the minority ; but they were all rejected. 

Our ministers, indeed, seem now to have been possessed 
with the romantic notion of conqueiing^^ America by force of 
arms, which, perhaps, was at no time practicable ; or had it 
been, the keeping it in subjection would have cost us more 
thsoi all the advantage we could ever have derived from it. 
Perhaps, indeed, no country is worth retaining that cannot be 
preserved otherwise than by a military force. So strong, how- 
ever, was the delusion under which the ipinistry then labour- 
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fed, that they were incapable of having their eyes opened even 
by the very interesting intelligence they received frora Mr. 
Penn, one of the most wealthy and best-informed gentlemen 
in America. He was a descendent of the great Penn who had 
founded the colony of Pennsylvania ; he was himself one of 
the chief proprietors of that province ; and he had brought 
-over the last petititm to the king from the American congress. 
•He was now examined in the house of lords, and the sum of 
his evidence tended to prove, tliat the colonies had not yet 
formed any design of erecting themselves into independent 
states ; that, on the contrary^ they were extremely desirous of 
comprotmsing all differences with the mother-country upon 
equitable terms; but that, if their present application for this 
*]purpose (meaning the petition) was rejected, there was great 
reascm to fear that they would enter into alliances with foreign 
-powers ; and that if once such alliances were made, it would 
be no easy matter to dissolve them. No regard, however, was 
p£ud to his information ;. and as to the petition itself, he was 
•told by the ministry, that no answer would be returned to it. 
It is easy to imagine what an impression such a haughty 
and contemptuous treatment must make upon the minds of the 
Americans, elated, as they were, with the honour they had 
acquired by their gallant behaviour in the battle of Bunker's- 
hill, and now, peiiiaps, for the first time, beginning to feel 
their strength as a people. The fact is, that during the whole 
of this unhappy quarrel, our ministers seem to have enter- 
tained too mean an opinion of the spirit, as well as of the re - 
sources of the Americans^ This, it is thought, was the criti- 
cal moment for putting an end to all differences with the 
colonies, without proceeding to further hostilities ; but^ thin 
moment being once lost could never be recovered^- 

The Americans were not sajdsfied with acting merely en 
the defensive, or within the limits of the associated provincts. 
A party of New-England and New- York militia made an iii- 
cursion into Canada, under the generals Montgomery and 
Arnold. They reduced the forts of Ghambl^e and St. John, 
and even the town of Montreal. They actually attemptetl to 
take the city of Quebec by storm ; but Montgomery being 
killed, and Arnold wounded in the assault, they weiv obliged 
ta desi^from the enterprise ;. and a large body of troops ar- 
riving soon after from England, they \vere finally compelled 
to evacuate the province. 

The army, however, in Boston, was now reduced to a most 
miserable condition. General Howe, who had succeeded ge- 
neral Gage in the command of it, though ui officer of ^piii', 
and of great military- sldll, and even fiuitiul in rct^ourcjs :/" 
A a 2. 
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expedients, found himself totally uiiequal to the difficulties of 
his situation. He was effectually cut off from all commimica-' 
tion with the continent of America^ from which he could not 
expect the least supply of provisions ; the store-ships from 
En^and not only arriving slowly, but several of them were 
even intercepted by the enemy. In a word, the army, as well 
as the inhabitants of Boston, were in the most imminent dan- 
ger of perishing by hunger. To add to their distress, the A* 
•mericans had erected some strong batteries upon the adjacent 
hills, from whence in the spring they began to play upon the 
town with incredible fury ; and now assailed at once by the 
. jy horrors of war and of lamine, neither of which it was 
"t * * in their power to repel, they found it indispensably 
necessary to evacuate the place. The army according- 
ly, and such of the inhabitants as chose to follow its fortunes, 
being put on board some transports, they set sail from Bos- 
ton, and after a quick passage, arrived safoly at Halifax, in 
Nova Scotia. General Howe had no sooner quitted the town 
than General- Washington took possf ssicwi of it, and being as- 
sisted by some foreign engineers, he soon fortified it in such, 
a manner as to render it almost impregnable. 

About the same time an expedition was undert^iken against 
Charles-Tqwn* the capitol of South-Carolina, which shewed 
us to be as Iktle acquainted with creeks and harbours on the 
eoast of America, as we soon after appeai'ed to be with the 
anterior geography of the country. The fleet was command- 
ed by Sir Peter Parker; the land-forces by general Clinton. 
The troops were disembarked upon a place called Long 
Island, separated from another named Stdliyan's Island only 
by a strait, ^vhich was said to be no more than eighteen inches 
deep at low water. Upon this vague report our commanders 
planned the expedition ; and the success was such as might 
have been expedited. The enemy had erected some strong 
batteries upon. Sullivan's Island, in order to obstruct the pas- 
sage of the ships up to the town. This post the admiral at- 
tacked with great gallantry; but when the ti^oc^ attempted 
to pass from ^e one island to the other, in order to second 
his efforts, they found the strait instead of eighteen inches, to^ 
be no I# ^ than seven feet deep. The consequence was, that, 
the admiral, after continuing the action for the sipa^c often 
hours, and after having lost some of his bravest men and of- 
ficers, and even a ship of war, which he was obliged to bpm ta 
prevent her fiilling mto the hands of the enemy, wai.i^ last 
forced to give up the entei^prise as altogether impracUeable. 

The news of this miscarriage, and of the mistake that gave 

rise to it, were received in England with the most perfect 
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great part of the people, seem at this time to have fallen in- 
to a state of the most unaccountable lisUessness and inatten- 
tion to the national honoui* and the national interest. The 
people at large appear to have been of opinion, that as no 
great honour could be derived from success in this war, so no 
great disgrace could be incurred by a failure in it; and loss- 
es and disappointments, which, had we been engaged in hos- 
tilities with a foreign enemy, would have fired the nation with 
i^sentment, and called down the utmost weight of public ven- 
geance upon the authors of them, were now passed over as 
common and trivial occurrences. 

The Americans now began to think that matters had been 
carried to too great an extremity between them and the mo- 
ther-country, ever to admit of any sincero»or lasting reconcil- 
iation. They likewise reflected, that while they continued to 
acknowledge themselves subjects of the British empire, they 
were naturally regarded by the rest of the world as rebels 
fighting against their lawful sovereign ; and that this might 
prevent foreign states from entering into any public treaty or 
alliance with them. Moved, therefore, by these considerations, 
they published, about this time, their famous declaration of 
independence, by which they disclaimed all allegiance to the 
crown of Great-Britain, and erected themselves into free and 
sovereign states. 

General Howe did not remain long inactive at Halifax. Set- 
ting sail from that place he arrived off New- York ; and being 
there joined by his brother, lord Howe, with a large fleet and 
considerable reinforcements, he drove the enemy, first from 
Long-Island, then from the city of New-York ; and he com- 
pelled them to abandon Kingsbridge, at the extremity of New- 
York Island, where they had thrown up some very strong 
works. He even pursued them to a place called White-Plains, 
where he had a slight skirmish with them ; but not being 
able to bring them to a general engagement, he returned to 
New-York, where he fixed his head-quarters. 

The affairs of^the congress were reported at this time to be 
in a very desperate situation. As their troops had been enlist- 
ed only for a certain tetm, which was now expired, their army 
ifi said to have dwindled down from twenty-five thousand to 
three thousand men. Two strokes, however, which general 
Washington soon after struck, and which contributed equally 
to raise die spirits of his own men and to damp those of the 
Bridsh troops, seem to correspond very ill with this opinion. 
On the night of Christmas-day he silently crossed tlie Dela- 
ware, and attacking a body of Hessians that were quartered at 
Trenton^ he made nine hundred and eighteen of them prison- 
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crs, wl:\pm he fairly carried off. In a few days after, he crossed 
the river a second time, and failing upon a body of Britisli 
troops under the command of colonel Mawhood, he either 
killed or captured the greatest part of them. These successes^ 
indeed, might be as much owing to his intimate acquaintance 
with the nature of the country, as to any superiority of force 
he possessed. But the advantage which this knowledge of the 
country gave hin*, seems to be a circumstance that never en-^ 
tered into the heads of our ministers or commanders, and to 
counteract which it does not appear that they ever took the 
least care, or ever made the slightest provision. 

Fr^ceand Spain had hitherto professed to observe the mosi^ 
exact neutrality with regard to Great-Britain and her Ameri- 
can colonies. A step, however, which they now took, was 
sufHcient to render their sincerity suspected. They opened 
their ports to the American privateers, and suffered them pub- 
licly to dispose of the rich prizes they had taken from the Bri- 
tish merchants. They likewise supplied the Americans pri- 
vately with artillery and other military stores ; and such num-- 
bers of French officei^s and engineers went over to the western 
world, and joined the American army, has added greatly to 
the skill, and consequently to the strength of the enemy. At 
the same time, both these powers continued to increase theu* 
marine with such unwearied diligence, that it was plainly- 
foreseen, and even foretold by every person of common sense, 
that they would soon throw off the mask they had hitherto 
worn, aiid openly dcckre in favour of the Americans. But 
these predictions were disregarded by the ministry, or rather 
were treated with the most supreme contempt; they affected 
to laugh at them as the visionary conceits of wrong-headed 
politicians. 

We have already observed^ that on his -majesty's accesatm, 
800,0001. a year had been settled upon him for his civil list. 
But this sum had hitherto been found unequal to the expences 
of the civil government. Above half a million of money, 
therefore, was now granted for defraying the arrears of the 
civil list, and an addition of 100,0001. a year was made to this 
branch of the revenue; so that his majesty has at present 
900.0001. a year for supportin^s^the charges of his civij go- 
vernment. What opinion even s(?me of the ministers .them^ 
selves had of this measure, may be easily learned hxfai the 
speech which Sir Fletcher Korton, speaker of the house of 
commons, made t6 the king, when he presented to him the 
bill for this purpose. He told him, that his faithful commons 
had given him this mark of their affection, at a time whai 
their constituents were labouring under burdens almost too 
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heavy to be bome.— " They have," continued he, " not only 
granted to your majesty a large present supply, but also a very 
great additional revenue; great beyond example ; great be- 
yond your majesty's highest expense. But all this. Sir, they 
have done in a weil-grounded confidence, that you will apply 
ivisely, what they have granted liberally." 

In the month of June, general Howe opened the ^ j^ 
campaign in the province of New- York, and again ex- ^ ^^^' 
erted his utmost endeavours to bring the enemy to a 
decisive action; but this, as formerly, was avoided by general 
Washington with so much ability and success, as soon pro- 
cured that gentleman the appellation, which he seems, indeed, 
to have justly deserved, of the American Fabius. Gen. Howe, 
finding it impossible either to provoke or entice the enemy 
to a pitched battle, in the northern colonies, resolved to try 
his fortune in the more southern provinces. Accordingly, em- 
barking his army on board of about two hundred transports, 
he set sail for Pluladelphia; but when he arrived at the mouth 
of the Delaware, which leads directly to that city, he found 
the channel of the river filled with s<ich a quantity of chevaux 
de fiize, as rendered it absolutely impassable. He therefore 
landed his troops at Elk Ferry, in Maryland ; and on his 
inarch from this last place, he met general Washington on 
the banks of the Brandywine river. Washington, being ex- 
tremely desirous of protecting Philadelphia, resolved, contra- 
ry to his usual maxim, to hazard a battle. The two armies, 
in C(»i8equence, immediately came to an engagement, and 
after a severe and bloody conflict, which continued through 
the whole day, the enemy were at last obliged to yield to 
the superior discipline of the English troops. By this means 
the king's forces wei'e enabled to continue their march to Phi- 
ladelphia, of which they took possession, though the great- 
est part of them were encamped at a village called German 
Town, about six miles from the city. 

General Washington, though worsted in the battle of the 
Brandywine, was neither so jnxich weakened nor dispirited 
by that event, as to prevent his undertaking, in a short time 
after, a very bold enterprise, which was as little expected by 
his friends as his enemies. * He had taken post at a place call- 
ed Skippach Creek, about sixteen miles from German Town, 
where he received a considerable reinforceme;;t. From this 
place, on the third of October, he set out silently by night, 
and arriving at Gennan Town, about three in the morning, 
he fell upon the king's forces with such impetuosity, as to 
throw them into confusion; but these being rallied, and brought 
to the charge, the enemy, in their turn, were obliged to re- 
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treat, though this they did with such good order as to carry 
off their cannon with them. The loss of the rpyal army in this 
action amounted to above five hundred men ; that of the ene- 
my was probably more considerable. 

General Howe sustained still greater toss in clearing the 
banks of the river of those forts which the enemy had erected 
upon them, and which prevented the approach of the ships to 
the town with the necessary stores and provisions. A strong* 
body of Hessians, which he sent out upon this service, were 
almost all of them either killed or wounded, and were obliged 
to relinquish tlie enterprise. But as there was an indispensa- 
ble necessity for destroying these forts, without which it would 
be impossible to subsist the army in Philadelphia during the 
winter, some ships of wai* were warped up the river, which 
soon silenced the batteries ; and preparations being made for 
storming the forts on the land-side, the enemy at last thought 
proper to abandon them. The chevaux dc frize, however, stiU 
continued in the bed of the river, and prevented the passage 
of any ships of war, or,* indeed, of any ships o£ heavy burdeni. 

The king's forces were not so successful in the northern as 
they had been in the more southern provinces. General Bur- 
goyne, who commanded an army in Canada of about ten thou- 
sand men, including some Indians, resolved with this body to 
make an impression upon the province of New-England. He 
crossed the lakes George and Champlain without opposition. 
He even reduced the fort of Ticonderoga. But upon his arri- 
val at Saratoga, he was suddenly surrounded and attacked by 
a superior body of New-Ehglanders, under the Generals 
Gates and Arnold^ and after fighting them two different times 
with great bravery, though with great loss, his camp was at 
last stormed, and he and his men were obliged to submit to 
a capitulation, importing, that they should lay down their 
arms, and be conducted to Bost^i, from whence they should 
be allowed to embark, for Great-Britain, upon condition of 
their not serving again in America during the present war. 

A little before this an extraordinaiy revolution happened in 
the East-Indies. Lord Pigot, governor of Madras, was, mere- 
ly for executing the orders of the directors, seized and im- 
prisoned by the Ieadl5*|^*x6mbers of the council ; and even his 
life was at first thought tS^ in danger frpm the violence of 
his enemies. His own feelings, however, in a little time, com- 
pleted what his adversaries had either the prudence or the hu- 
manity to forbear. His high spirit could not brook the indig- 
nity that had been offered him ; he soon after sickened and 
died; and his death w^ the more sincerely lamented^sfis ?f ab- 
out making invidious <iomparisons, it may be safely affinixe^ 
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that his lordship was a man of Jhe most amiable character of 
any that ever made a fortune in the East. 

Civil wars are always attended with a spirit of enthusiasm, 
which frequently carries men to the commission of crimes, 
the bare thoughts of Which, in their cooler moments; would 
fill them with horror. It was, no doubt, under the influence 
of this spirit that one James Aitken, commonly known by 
the name of John the Painter, set fire to the rope-house at 
Portsmouth, and to a street called Quay-lane, in Bristol. 
He is even said to have formed a plan for burning all the 
principal trading-towns in the island, together with their 
docks and shipping. But before he could carry his hellish 
designs into execution, he was seized, tried, condemned, ex- 
ecuted, and hung in chains. 

What had long been foreseen by almost every sensible and 
unprejudiced man in the kingdom, and repeatedly * ^^ 
foretold by the opposition in parliament, now came to t^Yo 
pass. The French threw off the mask they had hi- 
therto worn, and openly declared in favour of the Americans, 
whom they acknowledged as sovereign and independent states. 

General Clinton, who had succeeded general Howe in the 
command of the army,* now evacuated Philadelphia, and re- 
treated to New- York, in his march to which he was attacked 
by general Washington ; but no great loss was sustained on 
either side. In this action, indeed, general Lee was accused 
of not having acted with his usual alacrity in attacking the 
British troops, and being found guilty, was suspended for a 
year. It may be worthy of notice, that this gentleman had 
formerly served in the British army, which he had quitted in 
disgust, and had ever since espoused the cause o'fthe Ameri- 
.cans, whose interest he had promoted with equal feeal and ac- 
^vity. He had particularly distinguished himseff in the de- 
fence of Sullivan's Island. Some little time before this he 
had been taken prisoner, by ar flying party of the English ar- 
my, and was threatened-*with being tried and punished as a 
deserter. But the congress declared, that if any violence was 
offered to his person, they would immediately retaliate upon 
such British officers as were in their power. And to com- 
pensate for hi s capture, general, Prescot, a British officer, was 
soon after taken prisoner by a small party of the Americans f 
so that these two gentlemen were very soon exchanged. 

Though war had not been formally declared between Great- 
Britain and France, yet there could be no doubt but that these 
rival-nations were in a state of actual hostility. Fleets were 
accordingly fitted out on both sides. D'Orvilliers command- 
ed the French squadron ; admiral Keppel conducted the Eng- 
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lish. The fleets met on the 27th of July, when a running*fight 
took place, but no decisive acdon. Admiral Keppel was after- 
wards accused of not having done his duty by admiral Palli* 
ser, the second in command. He was therefore tried, but was 
honorably acquitted. Palliser, himself, was likewise tried for 
disobedience of orders, and was partly s^cquitted, and partly 
condemned. 

In the course of this year died the celebrated earl of Chat- 
ham, one of the greatest orators, as well as one of the ablest 
and most successful ministers that this country ever produ- 
ced. As some tnark of national gratitude for the many emi- 
nent services he had performed to his country, the sum of 
twenty thousand pounds was now granted by parliament for 
discharging his debts; an annuity of four thousand was set- 
tled upon^ his son and successor, and upon all the heirs of his • 
body that shall inherit the earldom of Chatham ; his remains 
were interred with great funeral pomp in Westminster-i4)bey : 
and a monument was ordered to be erected to his memory at 
the public expence. 

This year a bold adventurer of the name of Paul Jones kept 
all the western coast of the island in alarm. He landed at 
Whitehaven, where he burned a ship in the harbour, and even 
attempted to burn the town. He afterwards landed in Scot- 
y. j^ land, and plundered the house of the earl of Selkirk. 
1779 "^^ some time after fought a bloody battle with cap- 
tain Pearson of the Serapis, whom he compelled to 
submit ; and so shattered was his own ship in the engage- 
ment, that he had no sooner quitted her, in oi'der to take pos- 
session of his prize, than she went to the bottom. Captain 
Farmer, too, of ^he Quebec, fought a no less desperate bat- 
tle with a French ship of greatly superior force. He c<Mitinu- 
ed the engagemeitt with unremitted fury, till his own ship, 
accidentally taking fire, was blown into the air, together with 
himself and most of his crew. 

The chief scene of action between the English and French 
fleets was the West-Indies, where we reduced St.* Lucia. But 
this advantage was more thaii counterbalanced by the loss of 
Dominica, St. Vincent's and Granada, which the enemy took 
from us. Nothing of importance happened this year in Ame- 
rica, except the reduction of Georgia by commodore Parker 
and colonel Campbell ; and an attempt which the French ad- 
miral D'EstaigTi, and the American general Lincoln, made to 
recover it ; but in which they wei^ bravely repulsed by major- 
general Prevost. As to general Washington, he still kept up- 
on the defensive; nor could Sir rfenry Clinton, witli all his 
military skill and address, bring him to a pitched battle/ 
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A fre^h attempt was made this y^r to tcoirjpixwnise differ- 
ences with the American colcmies ; and for tliis purpose three 
commissioucrs were sent out to that part of the world, viz. the 
carl of Carlisle, Mr. Eden, and governor Johnstone ; but it 
was plain to every man of common-sense, that after the sword 
had been used so long, it was in vain to think of settling the 
dispute with a few strokes of the pen. This negociation, how- 
ever, we chiefly mention for the sake of a noble and high-spi- 
rited answer that was given by Mr. Reed, an American ge- 
neral, to one of the comnvissioncrs, who had offered him the 
sum of ten thousand pounds and any ofRce in his majesty's 
gift in the colonies, provided be would use his influence in 
bringing about an accommodation. This offer Mr* Reed 
considered as an attempt to bribe him ; and he therefore re- 
plied — *' I am not worth purchasing j but such as I am, the 
king of Great-Britain is not rich enough to do it.** Times of 
civil war and commotion, as they sometimes give rise to the 
most shocking vices, produce likewise, upon particular occa- 
sions, the most exalted virtues, the purest patriotism, the 
greatest elevation of mind, and the most steady and incorrup- 
tible principles. 

The king of Spain now followed the example of the French 
monarch in acknowledging the independence of the American 
colonies ; and ^le fleets of these two great powers being join- 
ed together, rendered them more than a match for that of 
Great-Britain. This summer the militia was drawn out and 
encamped in different parts of the kingdom. 

The civil transactions of next year consisted chiefly * ^t 
in some attempts that were made in parliament for re- t^m 
ducing the public expences. By a plan of Mr. Burke's, 
the board of trade, and some other useless and superfluous of- 
fices were abolished. And by a bill introduced by the minister , 
iiimsel^ commissioners were appointed to inquire into the 
public accounts ; and the discoveries they made in the course 
of their examination threw great light upon the collection, as 
well as the expenditure of several branches of the revenue. 
, This year a man started up from the depth of obscurity, in 
which he had for some time been -buried by debts and difficul- 
ties, we do not say to retrieve the honour of the British flag, 
for that had never been tarnished ; but certainly to carry it to 
a higher pitch than it had lately attained. The man we mean 
is ad»ii«ii Rodney, who being entrusted with the command of 
a squadron, set sail for Gibraltar, and in his way thither, first 
took a rich convoy of Spanish merchantmen ; afterwards de- 
feated a fleet of Spanish men of war,, taking the admiral Don 
Langara's ship,and thi^e other shqps of the line ; a fewmonths 
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after he fought a most obstinate battle with a superior Frendi 
fleet under the count de Guichen in the West-Indies; and, to 
mention all his gallant actions at once, in 1782 he obtained a 
most glorious victory, in the neiglibourhood of Jamaica, over 
another French fleet, commanded by the count de Grasse, 
taking the admiral's own ship, the Ville de Paris, of 1 10 gunS) 
mid several others. For these heroic atchievements he was 
raised to Uie peerage, which he seems, indeed, to have justly 
deserved. 

The piincipal events that happened in America this year 
weriB the reduction of Charles-Town, SoutK-Carotina, by Sir 
Henry Clinton and admiral Arbuthnot; the defeat of general 
Ciates by lord Comwallis ^ the execution of major Andr^, ad- 
jutant-general to the British forces, who was taken in disguise 
vdthin the American lines, and condemned as a spy; andth6 
desertion of general Arnold from the American cause., and 
his joining the British army. 

Our more immecMate domestic occurrences were of a most 
'Shocking and disgraceful nature. In consequence of some in- 
dulgencies now granted by the parliament to Roman catholics, 
a riotous and licentious mob assembled in St. George's fields, 
in order to petition the two houses against these marks of Icnii- 
ty:; soon after which they proceeded to commit the most ter^ 
lible devastatuMis. They destroyed all the Romish chapels in 
and about town ; they bumed the prisons of Newgate, the 
Fleet, and King's Bench, together with the houses of many 
private persons; and they were even going to make an attack 
upon the Bank, when they were happily opposed by a body of 
citizens, who had learned the military disc^>line, and called 
themselves the London Association, as well as by the regular 
troops who were now called in ; and these two together sowi 
suppressed the riot, though not till they had killed, or mor- 
tally wounded, about two hundred and twenty of the ringlead* 
ers. laord George Gordon was afterwards tried for having 
collected this assembly ; but as it appeared that he was actu- 
ated merely by religious principles, and had never encouraged 
the mob to commit, nor even C5q)ected they would commit, 
any outrage, he was acquitted. 

. Pj The events of 17§1 were neither numerous nor im- 
1781 P^**^^^*? yefc^^some things happened in most quarters 
of the globe that are worthy-of notice. As if we had not 
had a sufiicient number of enemies upon our h^(l9 atreftdy* 
we now thought proper to increase the list by engaging in a 
war, perhaps rather rashly, and even unnecessarily with the 
Dutch. In the West-Indies we took from them the island of 
St. Eustatius J but it was soon after re^taken by the^ French. 
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A desperate engagement happened off the Doggei'-j^ank, be^ 
tween a small squadron of English ships under adnuralHyde 
Parker, and a like squadi^oh of Dutch ships under admiral 
Zoutman. The action was maintained for three hours and 
forty minutes with equal gallantry on^both sides, and at last 
ended in a drawn battle. \ 

In America somfe petty skirmishes happened by land, and 
dome trifling encounters by sea, in some of which we failed^ 
and in others succeeded. But at last earl Comwallis, our 
second in command, got himself into a situation in Virginia, 
from which no military skill or generalship could possibly de- 
liver him ; and*^e was therefore obliged to surrender himself 
and his whole army prisoners of war to the united armies of 
America and France, under the command of general Wash- 
mgton. This was the second British army that had been cap- 
tured in America, and might have served to convince oyr mi- 
nisters, if any thing could have convinced them, of the ex- 
treme difficulty, if not the utter impossibility, of caiTying o» 
a successful war in so remote and extensive a continent, where 
the enemy, as natives, were so much better acquainted with 
^he face of the country, and consequently possessed infinite 
advantages over us. 

In the East-Indies Wfe had somewhat better fortune. Hy-' 
4er Ally, indeed, and the Mahrattas, had joined their arm» 
against us, dei^ated colonel Baillie, and obliged Sir Hector 
Monro to retreat; but Sir Eyre Coote arriving, and taking up- 
<$n him the command of the army, soon obtained a complete 
"victory over the enemy. 

. Though the capture of lord Comwallis did not put * jy 
an actual, yet it may be said to have put a virtual end j^gg* 
tA the war in America. All hopes of conquering it were 
from that moment abandoned as vain and chimerical ; and 
every military operation that was afterwards carried on, was 
not so much with a view of subjugating the colonies, as to 
maintain the honour of the British arms. The object of the 
war, therefore, being now fairly given up as altogether unat-^ 
tidnable, the minds of men in general were set upon a peace ; 
but as peace could not be decently concluded by that ministry 
which had so long and so obstinately carried on the war, there 
was an absolute necessity for a new ministry. The old minis- 
try* therefore, was dismissed, and a new one appointed in its 
room. The marquis of Rockingham was made first lord of the 
treasury; lord John Cavendish, chancellor of the exchequer; 
Mr. Fox and lord Shelbiime, secretaries of state; the duke of 
Richmond, master-general of the ordnance ; and general Con- 
way, commander in chief of the army. In a word, tliere was 
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hardly a single member of the late ministry who retained his 
place in the present, except the chancellor, lord Thurlow. 

We had almost forgot to mention, that ever siace the com- 
mencement of hostilities with Spain, the fortress of Gibraltar 
had been closely invested by the troops of that nation ; but all 
their attempts were rendered ineffectual by the admirable skill 
and gallantry of the governor, general Elliot. He commonly 
suffered the enemy to finish their works before he attacked 
them ; and then, in the space of a few hours, he either set 
them on fire, or levelled them with the ground. In their last 
attempt upon the place, they attacked it with a number of gun- 
boats, that are said to have been bomb-proof; but these he 
likewise contrived to set on fire by firing red-hot balls into 
them. The Spaniards, however, though they failed in this 
attempt, succeeded in two others. They took from us the 
island of Minorca, and the province of West Florida. 

The ministry were proceeding diligently with the work of 
peace, negx)ciations for which were opened at Paris, when they 
suddenly, and unhappily for the nation^ fell in pieces by the 
death of their leader, the marquis of Rockingham. He was 
succeeded by the earl of Shelbume, and this gave so much 
disgust to some of the principal members of administration, 
that Mr. Fox, lord John Cavendish, Mr. Burke, paymaster of 
the forces, and several other gentlemen resigned their places. 
The new ministry, however, (for such it may be called) were 
as zealous for a peace as the old one, and they accordingly pro- 
ceeded to settle the terms of it in the best manner they could; 
but before they could complete the work of a general pacifica- 
tion, they were obliged to give way to the superior parliamen- 
tary interest of Mr. Fox and lord North, who fornied the fa- 
j. Y% wious coalition, and though formerly so different in 
1783 ^^^^^ political sentiments, now came into power as 
friends and coadjutors. Thus Mr. Fox had the satis- 
faction of finishing the peace which he had begun under the 
marquis of Rockingham ; and lord North had the mortification 
o,f being compelled to acknowledge the independence of those 
colonies which he had long flattered himself, his sovereign, 
and the nation, with the hopes of being able to conquer. 

When the peace was concluded, and the ferment which the 
late changes in administration, and especially the coalition, 
had occasioned, was beginning to subside, the ministry turned 
their thoughts to a purpose of great magnitude, and which 
seemed to demand all the vigour of penetrating genius, and 
all the support of a nation, not less /amed for its humamty, 
than interested in the preservation of its commerce. Tfjis was 
the regulation of the affairs of the East-India Compai^y both 
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at home antf abroad. The abuses in the management of East- 
Xndia trade and territory were now too flagrant to admit either 
of concealment or excuse ; and with a view to take away the 
xneans of corruption, and rectify all the errors of the oriental 
system, Mr. Fox adventured on a plan more bold than that 
system contained, and nearly more unpopular than its worst 
abuses. This plan went to take from the directors and propri- 
etors of the East-India Company and stock, the entire admi- 
nistration of their territorial and commercial affairs, their 
house in Leadenhall-street, their books, papers, and docu- 
-Baents; and it vested the whole power, management, and pa- 
tronage, the rights of peace and war, and their entire revenue, 
in the hands of seven commissioners, who, though for the 
present appointed by the legislature, were hereafter to be ap- 
pointed by the crovm, and were to hold their offices by the 
same tenure as the judges of England, that is, during their 
good behaviour, and were consequently not removeable unless 
by an address from either house of parliament. 

This plan was combated with unusual success by the ^ 
adherents of the late administration, and by all persons . -g^* 
directly or indirectly interested in the affairs of the '^' 

East-India Company : nw was the voice of the nation less 
loud in resisting what appeared to be an immense plan of per- 
sonal aggrandizement, at the expence equally of the crown 
and of the people. In the house of commons, the opposition 
was headed by Mr. William Pitt. The infraction of the com- 
pany's charter,, the immense and uncontrouiable patronage 
granted to the commissioners, the injury done to the power of 
the crown, and to the liberties of the people, were the princi- 
pal arguments enforced both within and without doprs: Mr, 
Eq^*s bill, however, was successful in the house of commons. 

In the. house of lords, it was opposed on the strongest 
grounds, as an atrocious violation of private property, and as 
creating a power paramount to each of the three estates of the 
kingdom ; and after debates equally warm with those in the 
other house, the plan was* rejected. A singular circumstance 
preceded this defeat : lord Temple demanding a private au- 
dience of his majesty, is said lo have convinced him of the 
danger that would ensue to the dignity of his crown, and, the 
liberty of the people, from this bill. What effect his majesty's 
conviction of this truth, when made public, may have produ- 
ced on the sentiments of some noble lords, we pretend not to 
investigate. There was, however, nothing improper, or illegal 
in a peer of the realm giving advice to his sovereign in a mat- 
ter which involved, or to him seemed to involve, the dearest 
interests of tlie nation ; and the event proved, thati^^os advic^ 
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was consotiant to the feelings of the majority of ^c nation. 

The ministry being now defeated in their most favourite 
scheme, a struggle took place between them and the opposi^ 
lion, which continued with unequal success for some time. A 
new administration was appointed, at the head of which Mr. 
Pitt was placed as first lord of the treasury and chancellor of 
the exchequer. He could not, however, succeed in his mea- 
sures in the house of commons: the majority were still the 
adherents of tlie coalition ministry, and the business of the na- 
tion stood still. A party of moderate men endeavoured to 
unite the jarring interests of the more violent, by some kind 
of compromise, and meetings for this purpose were held at 
the St. Alban^s Tavern. These not proving successful^ for nei- 
ther party would give way, and it becoming absolutely neces- 
sary that an effectual administration should be formed, his 
■jyr 2 s ^^j^^^y ^^* induced to dissolve the present parlia- 

1^784. ' "^^'^^i conceiving it be a duty he owed to thecotisti- 
• tution, and to the country, to recur as speedily as 
possible to the sense of his people by the mode of a general 
election. 

Whether the manner in which the present administration 
came into power was regular or not; whether the sentiments 
of the people were right, and the disgrace thrown on the co- 
alition party merited, are questions to be discussed in histories 
of greater magnitude. Suffice it to say here, that the appeal to 
the people, by placing in their hands the power of election, 
was answered bv a total defeat of the friends of the coalition- 
Above thirty of its principal supporters, although men of great 
fortunes and personal weight, and many of excellent characters, 
were rejected by their late constituents. When the parliament 
met, the ministry were supported by a resistless majority, and 
the nation, if we may judge from the multitude of addresses, 
'ivere disposed to place the utmost confidence in their measures. 

As the affairs of India were still urgent, Mr. Pitt introdu- 
ced three bills for regulating them, the tendency of which 
was supposed to be more favourable to the crown and people, 
and equally successful in correcting the abuses of the com- 
pany's servants. These bills excited all the oppositi<Mi which 
the friends of the late administration could gather, and did • 
not pass into a law, without being canvassed in ever)' stage 
with uncommon care. By them a board of controul was ap- 
pointed for the management of the company's affairs, which 
has continued ever since. The rights of the court of direc- 
tors i.nd of the proprietors remained. Soon after the passing 
of these acts, Mr. Burke announced an intention of prosecu- 
ting- an eftqitiry into the conduct of Mr.* Hastings, the jover* 
—general of Bengal. ogtzedby ^.uuyic 
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The remainder of the session was taken up in the regula- 
tion of the finances. A bill was passed for the prevention of 
smuggling, by which the revenue was annually defrauded of 
two millions. The good effects of this bitl, although denied at 
that time, have been since experienced. As part of the same 
system for the prevention of smuggling, the commuta^on-act 
i73LS passed; the high duties on tea were recced, and a tax 
laid on by way of commutation on window-Hghts. No 
proceeding, however, of this administration, has been more 
opposed in parliament, and without doors it could not be po- 
pular. The third branch of Mr. Pitt's plan to prevent smug- 
gling, was a law for regulatiftg the duties upon British spirits, 
and discontinuing, for a limited time, certdn imposts upon 
spirits imported from the West-Indies. 

Mr. Pitt next found it necessary to borrow the sum of 600, 
cool, by way of loan. Of navy bills and ordnance debentures, 
he funded only the sum of 6,600,0001. Taxes were proposed 
on sundry articles, hats, ribbMis, horses not employed in ne- 
cessary labour, &c. The taxes were resisted wkh considera- 
ble force of argument, but the terms of the loan and the fund- 
ing-system were applauded even by some of the leaders of the 
opposition. The only other event worthy of notice marks the 
liberality and lenity of modem times, A bill was brought in 
by Mr, I)undas, and carried successfully through both houses, 
to restore the estates confiscated to the crown in Scotland up- 
on the termination of the rebelKon in 174^5. 

The following year affords us a few occurrences of gi-eat 
celebrity ; years of profound peace are barren to the histori- 
ans. Mr, Pitt introduced a plan of parliamentary reformation, 
which bade fair for success. Accordiiig to it one hun- ^ 
dred members were to be added to the popular inte- 
rest, and the right of election was to be extended to one hunr- 
flred thousand persons who were previously disqualified. But 
the majority of the house were against this plan, though some 
xirgued from motives difierent from those of others, and the 
bill was not permitted to be formally brought in. 

An extensive plan of fortifications, projected by the duke 
of Richmond, master of the ordnance, excited considerable 
attention, which was followed by very little conviction of its 
necessity. As it appeared, however, to deserve a serious en- 
quii'y fi'om the nature of the expences already incurred in the 
incipient state of it, the final discussion was gidjoumed for the 
present. But time did nothing to convince the public of its 
expediency ; and on its being introduced in the following ses- 
sions, the whole plan was rejected. A circiunstance almost 
without a preceCcnt; attended its rejection. The numbers^ 
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when tfie division was called for, were equal, and the speaker's 
casting vote being now necessary, he gave it against the noble 
duke*s system, and the nation seemed not averse to the decL- 
sion, although thus oddly narrowed of its extent and strength . 

The American loyalists, or those natives or inhabitants o£ 
America, who had suffered in their estates by their adherence 
to Great-Britain during the late war, had strong claims on' 
the justice and generosity of government. Their case had 
been often discussed since the peacc^. and commissioners were 
appointed to enquire into it. Mr. Pitt now informed the house>. 
y that the whole of the claims allowed by the commis- 

^' sioners amounted to the sum of 47 1,0001. he proposed' 
that the sum of 1 50,0001. should be granted to the claimants 
for present relief, and a future and perpiament provision be 
made by a lottery^ 

But the principal business of this year respected what were, 
called the Irish propositions, which tended to establish a new 
and more intimate system of commercial intercourse between 
Great-Britain and Ireland. Petitions from several manufac- 
turing towns were presented agjainst this system, which in- 
deed, seemed, equally unpopular in both kingdoms. Long; 
and tedious debates were carried di in both parliaments. In 
the English; the propositions had been under condderation 
for nearly three months, when they were taken up to the 
house of lords, and supported and. attacked on the same 
ground as in the house of commons. When returned to the 
latter, Mr. Pitt moved an address to his majesty, acquainting 
him with what they had done, and the business was then left 
to the Iiish parliament, where, after a full discussion, the' 
whole system was finally and decidedly rejected.. 

In the ensuing spring, Mr. Pitt laid before the public a 
. y. plan of financial regulation, which had long employed 

• ' his thoughts, and which has since engaged the at- 
tention of statesmen and politicians in no common de- 
gree. The outline of this plan was to establish a sinking-fimd 
for the gradual liquidation of the national debt. One million 
was the sum annually to be placed in the hands of commission- 
ers, in quarterly payments of 250,0001. each. The million, 
by compound interest, would amount to a very great sum in * 
a short period ; in twenty-eight years, for instance, it would 
produce an increase of four millions /ler annum. This fund 
was not to be alienated to any other purpose. The debates 
on the subject were long, and conducted with great ability by 
both parties : but at length it was adopted. 
Aug- 2 A remarkable affair happened this year, which 
^* • had Uke to have been attended with tery serious ood^ 
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Sfeqtteflcres. As his majesty was alighting from his carriage at 
the gate of St. James's palace, a woman of the name of Nich- 
olson, who was waiting there, under pretence of presenting a 
petition, struck at his majesty with a knife, but providentially 
his majesty received no injury. The woman was immediately 
taken into custody, and appearing, on is^veral examinations, 
to be insane, was sent to Bethlem hospital". The affair, how- 
ever, excited the most general expression of loyal principles 
and attachment to his majesty. The city of Lbndon address- 
ed the throne in terms of congratulation, and the example 
was followed by all the corporations and public bodies of the 
kingdom. 

The event, however, of this year which will be longest held 
in remembrance, is the commencement of the prosecution 
iigainst Mr. Hastings, which terminated in an impeachment 
of that gentleman. The instigator and chief conductor of thi^ 
prosecution was Mr. Edmund Burke. The talents, therefore, 
and celebrity both of the accuser and the-accused, conspired to 
give no small weight and dignity to a mode of trial at all times 
solemn and interesting. After much altercation respecting 
the production of certain papers, necessary for Mr. Burke's 
purpose, this gentleman exhibited twenty-one charges against 
Mr. Hastings, and an additional one was presented by a ^^.y 
Mr. Francis in the following month. " 

The outline of these charges was this : — ^The first of them 
related to the war that had been carried on- against the Rohil* 
las. The second, to the provkices of Cora and Allahabad, 
which had been conferred on the Mogul by lord Clive, and the 
revenues of which had been detained, when that prince with- 
drew to his capitol of I>ell\i, and put himself under the pro- 
tection of the Mahrattas. The third treated of the extraordi- 
nary aid which had been demanded on account of the war from 
the rajah of Benares, the fine which had been imposed tipon 
him for refractoriness, and his consequent expulsion from his 
dominions. The fourth related to the confinement of the prin- 
cesses of Oude, the imprisoning and fettering their servants 
with a view to extort money, the distresses which were ex- 
perienced by their families, and their compulsory resignation 
of their jaghires or appanages. The fifth regarded the treat- 
Ihent of the rajah of Farruchabad. The sixth, of the rajah of 
Sahloue. The seventh, tenth, eleventh, and twelfth, treated of 
c^^in extravagant contracts into Which Mr. Hastings had 
entered on the part of the company ; and the enormous sala- 
ries which he had bestowed upon Sir Eyre Coote, and upon 
certain boards of his own institution. The eighth treated of 
money privately received, and of illegal presents. The ninth 
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»egai*ded the authority which Mr. Hastings had g^ven to cec-^ 
tain persons in England, to resign the government in his name^ 
and the refusal he had given in India to submit to the conse- 
quent appointment of his successor. The thirteenth respect- 
ed certain embassies to the nabob of Arcot, and the suba of the 
Decan. The fourteenth related to the desertion of the rana of 
Gohud, in the coaclusion of the Mahratta peace. The fif- 
teenth, to the uneconomical and arbitrary man^ement of the 
revenues of Bengal. The sixteenth charged Mr* Hastings with 
the declension and ruin of the province of Oode. The seven- 
teenth regarded a certain native called Mahomet Reza Kh^iH 
who had for a long time been entrusted with the internal n:ia- 
nagement of Bengal, and was displaced by Mr. Hastings. 
The eighteenth accused Mr. Hastings of having, at a recetit 
period, delivered up the Mogul into the hands of the Mahrat- 
tas. The nineteenth charged him with libelling the court of 
directors. The twentieth related to the guilt of occasioning 
the JVLahratta war, and the ill-faith that had attended the con- 
clusion of the Mahratta peace. The twenty-first regarded 
suppression of correspondence ; and the twenty -second related 
to the treatment of Fizula Khan. 

After surmounting many difficulties that respected the 
mode of proceeding, on the first day of June, Mr. Burke in-^ 
ti*oduced his motion for impeaching Mr. Hastings on the first 
charge, whith, after a long debate, was negatived. The charge 
of expelling the rajah of Benares was afterwards debated and 
allowed, and the greater part of the other charges being also 
allowed, it was voted that Mr. Hastings be impeached, and 
Mr. Burke v^s directed, in the name of the house of com- 
mons, and of all the commons of England, to go to the bar of 
the house of Lords, and impejich Mr. Hastings of high crimes 
and misdemeanors. The message was immediately delivered, 
and the articles which had been prepared were sent to the 
house of lords. On the 21st of the same month, Mr. Burke 
brought up another article of impeachment, andmformed the 
lord Chancellor, that Mr. Hastings was then in custody of the 
Serjeant at arms, ready to be delivered at the bar of that house. 
Mr. Hastings was then ordered into the custody of the usher 
of the black rod, brought into the house, and the articles were 
read. The lord chancellor having asked him what he had to 
say in his defence, Mr. Hasthigs answered, that he relied on 
the justice of that house, and requested a copy of the charges, 
with a reasonable time to make his defence, likewise to be al- 
io vved counsel, and admitted to bail ; he was accordingly bailed, 
himself in twenty thousand pounds, and Messrs. Sumner and 
S^iUivan, his. sureties, iu ten thousand pounds each, and the 
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second day of the next session of parliament was appointed for 
the delivery of his defence at the bar of the house of lords. 

Leaving the trial, therefore, ibrthe present, we advert to 
other intermediate events. In the beginning of the sessions of 
parliament, a treaty of commerce was laid before the . j^ 
house between Xireat-Biitain and France, which had '' 
been signed at Verssdlles, and promised to be of infi- 
nite importance to this country, and greatly to lessen the vio- 
lence of national prejudices. The substance of this treaty was 
the mutual exchange of every species of commodity, except 
warlike stores. It was opposed in both houses, but without 
much strength of argumeitf , and no public bodies of commer- 
cial men seemed averse toit. In France it was very unpopular, 
a proof that its iidvantages were jiot so strictly reciprocal as 
had been stated. In consequence of this treaty, the duties upon 
Portugal, Spanish, and Madeira wines were reduced to a pro- 
portion onepthird lower than the new duties upon French wines. 

A very considerable relief was given to the merchant, as 
well as a considerable addition made to the revenue this year 
by the consolidation of the fractional custom-house duties. It 
met wdth almost universal approbation. The annual income 
and expenditure were represented in a very favourable light, 
although the opposition, by various statements, endeavoured 
to prove the fallacy of the minister's accounts,. Another ma- 
terial alteration in the collection of the revenue was introduced 
about this time, namely, the farming of the post-horse tax, 
which was c^Miied ,through parliameait amidst considerable 
opposition. 

The protestant^lissenters applied this session for a repeal of 
the test and corporation acts, but their application was reject- 
ed, although by a majority of only seventy -eight a ckcum- 
stance which seemed to pix)mise complete success on a future 
attempt. 

During the preceding year, his royal highness the Prince 
of Wales, finding his income not sufficient to support that 
style of splendid expence into which he had fallen, and having 
been disappointed in obtaining an increase of income which, it 
was expected, might have been offered, (although by him not 
solicited) took the re8ol^tion to lay down his state establish- 
ment, and retire, in a certain degree, from public life. No 
resolution could be* more honourable or better received. 
When, however, it became the subject of public conversation, 
it was no less the subject of public regret, that a prince of 
such promising talents and munificence should be compelled, 
by pecuniary necessity, to forego that splendour which an 
Englishman always wishes to see enjoyed by the branches of 
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the royal fiamily. Accordingly^ ^fta* he had remained nme 
months in the situation of a private gentlemaii, during which 
time he had been employed in liquidating part of his debts, a 
parliamentary notice of this affair was threatened by. some 
^ gentlemen in opposition. Mr. Newnham, one of tSfee repre- 
A ''190 ^^^^tives of the city of Lcmdon, asked Mr. Pitt w he- 

1787 ' ^^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^* design to bring forward any proposi- 
• tion to rescue the prince from his .present embar- 
rassed situation ; on Mr. Pitt's answering that he had no com- 
mand to that purpose from the king, Mr.Newnham gave no- 
tice of a formal motion upon the subject. In a conversation 
5vhich afterwards took place in the house, previous to the day 
appointed for this motion, a. member suggested some alarm- 
ing doubts respecting a matrimonial connexion supposed to 
be formed between the young personage in question and a lady 
of the Roman Catholic persuasion ; but assurance was givea 
by the prince's most intimate friends, that this was entirely 
withbut foundation. After much altercation in the house, a 
conference took place out ofdoors, and a negotiation was open- 
ed which prevented the necessity of Mr. Newnham's motion. 
In consequence of a message from his majesty, the sum of 
10,0001. per annum was added to the princess income; 20,000 
pounds were granted to carry on the works at Carlton-house-; 
and 161,0001. for the discharge of Iiis debts. His majesty^s 
message stated, « that the prince bad given the fullest assur- 
ance of his determination to confine his future expences 
within his incojae, and had settled a plan and had fixed an or- 
der in those expences, which, jt was trusted, would effectual- 
ly secure the dtie success of his exertions.'^ 

This year is rendered remarkable by a temporary revolu- 
tion in the States-General of Holland, promoted chiefly by a 
French party, but which at length induced the courts of Prus- 
sia and Great-Britain to interfere. The particulars of this re- 
volution not strictly belonging to this histcrry, it will be suf- 
ficient to mention, that the Prussian army under the duke of 
Brunswick, entered Holland on the thirteenth of September, 
and after a short but successful progress, restored tranquillity. 
France had notified its intentj,(jai»ai>m iirftivour sf thfiDytc])? 
which occasipn^iLan^ermament to be fitted out by Great-Bri- 
tsan, but Which was disbanded by the common consent of Liie 
courts of Versailles and St. James's, in the month of October. 

Tlie principal transaction of parliament during the ensuing 
sessions, was the impeachment of Mr. Hastings. Mr. Hast- 
ings gave in his answer to thebar of the house of lords, agree- 
ably lo their appointment, and the reply of the house of com- 
mcms followed it. The thirteenth gf February was fixed for 
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the commencement of the trial. On that day, ^\xmt ^733^ 
eleven o'clock, the house o fcommons, preceded by the 
managers of the impeachment, came ftom their houge into 
Westminster-hall, "which was fitted up with galleries, &c. 
suited to the occasion. Mf. Burke led the prqce^eion, and 
Ahcy took their Seats on the boiches. Half an hour after, the 
lords moved from tlieir own chamber of parliament : the clerks 
of parliament fii'st, the masters of chancery followiwg them, 
next the Serjeants, and then the judges; after them a herald, 
and then the eldest sons of peers and peers minor ; then, af- 
ter the ushers, tlic barons, lishops^ viscounts, earls, marquis- 
ses, dukes,- the archbishops, and the lord chajicellor. The 
procession closed with the royal family, the son of the duke 
of, Gloucester walking first, and the prince of Wales last. lu 
passing to their seats, they took off their hats and bowed to 
tlie throne. After the usual formalities, the trial commenced 
by the clerks of the court reading the charges ; and it conti- 
nued with intervals for three months. 

An act was passed towards the close of this session for the 
better regulation of the transportation of slayes from Africa 
to the WestJndies. This is chiefly worthy of notice as be- 
ing the' first step taken in the pix>sccution of a design becom- 
iog the d^nity and humanity of the nation, the total abolition 
.of that cruel and ne&rious tr^iffic,: a traffic which is defensible 
on no principle that can be hg>iM>urable to an individual, or to 
society. 

Great-Britain, at this tim^was enjoying unexampled pros- 
perity ; while other European nations were the seat of war 
and <Ussention,her increasing commerce and internal tranquil- 
lity were the thehie of every, twgue. .Grateful for a consti- 
tution to which We owe these {blessings, the people had agreed 
to commemorate the centenary anniversary of the revolution 
of 1688 with unusual demonstrationis of joy. It was accord- 
ingly celebrated by men of all parties in every principal town 
throughout the kingdom, with cheerful festivity and devout 
thankfulness. 

But while the people were thus exulting in the advantages 
of their happy situation, an unexpected event plunged the na- 
tion into grief, and excited Uie most serious alarms. This 
was the indisposition with which his majesty began to be af- 
flicted in the latter part of the month of October, and which 
in a few weeks rendered it necessary for the parliament td 
supply the vacancy of the executive power. Their delibera- 
tions were attended with more difliculty than at first seemed 
to arise from the case itself, or any circumstances connected 
with it. The difFerence^o^plmon between the ministry and 
the opposition tua^>n the question, whether the prince of 
^ Cc 
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Wales should be appointed regent, ,durmg the iadispositioa 
of his ^oyal father^ with the J^ exercise o£ the executivjf 
power? or, ^whether his power should be so»far rcMtricted as 
not to iiitad(j any crfthdsie.prewgatives which can belong only 
and properly to the king, land cannot be exeriiised by any per- 
son during his Ufe : The ministry were for limiting the pow- 
er of the r^ent, and vesting the goYci?njnent of the royal 
household in the queen, who was to be provided with a coun- 
cil of advice, and when it should appear to the queen, and to 
the majority of her council, that the king was restored to 
health, his majesty was to resume his functions, and the re- 
gency to ceade. These ^ve stat^ as the substance of the plan 
advanced by the ministiy, biit every- motion or resolution that 
composed it, underwent the strictest scrutiny, and was oppo- 
sed with great vehemencis by the other party. 

In the mean time, although the ministry had an immediate 
prospect of retiring from public life, powei: ai^d patronage, 
and to all human appearance an administration was about to 
be formed which would include the principal members of op- 
position, such was the confidence reposed in Mr.: Pitt, that all 
corporationfe, and public bodies :of men assembled to address 
their thanks to him for havit)g supported ^he privUeges of 
the people. The hduses^^of lords and commons, gave him- a 
decided majority, and the regency j if it had taken place, mtist 
have been crippled in all its-partsv 

Fortunately, however, for the nation, as a mutilated execu- 
tive government might have teaseried its consequence, about 
the time the regency-bill wasfto pass tliixnigh the hist forms 
in the house oflords^ hi«anajesty's recovery was announced, 
and to the great joy bf thenaftio^y- so completed, that he was 
able to resume the fcnttions'of^^oyalty early in the nlonth of 
' March, on the tetith day of Which the lord chancellor opened 
the regular parliameflt« by a speech. The news of this happy 
event were quickly fepread oter the kingdom. Nothing was 
heard but the language of Gortgratulatio©. The cities of l^n- 
don and Westminster were illuminated with a splendour that 
realized the decorations of kn eastern romance. The 23d of 
April was appointed as a day of solemn thanksgiving through- 
out the kingdom. On that day his majesty, accompanied by 
the whole roySkl family^ and the two houses of parliament, 
went to St. Paul's cathedral to- return thanks to God for his 
recovery. The following night the metropolis, and every 
town and village in the kingdom, were illuminated wi|:h a 
greater degree of spletidour, if possible, than on the preceding 
occasion, and which, indeed, surpassed every idea that eouM 
be formed by a description. i<Bb^t*ich and poor strove to ex.- 
eel in this testimony of loyalty, whitii i*p alluded tp^by tli^ 
T^aureat jin these beautiful Unes: 
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^^ M^'eh Peaoerty ^erM:a,TWy coUag£ grac^dj 
« A^d flung her gleimh across thp loneiy waste ! 
" Z&' exultmg isie^ in one %vide triumfih strove, 
« One social sacr^^i qfrenferefifial love.** 
In Ireland, regency bills were attetnpted to be introduced 
of a similar nature to. those in England j but their fate was ve«* 
vy different. That pai-liament rejected every idea of restric- 
tion, and offered to the prince of Wales the regency in its full 
power. Six comtnis^ners wei'e appointed to bear this of.* 
fer to the prince I but tnere, as well as here, the delay was so 
g^reaty that they did not. anive in England until a few days 
before his majesty*s recovery. Immediately on this recove- 
ry being announced to the public, the corporation of London 
addressed hia majesty, and eimilar addi-esses were sent from 
every part of the kingdom. 

The first business that engaged the attention of the public 
after the meeting of parliament was the repeal of the shop-tax. 
This tax was iSid on by Mr. Pitt a lew years before, and 
though not generally oppressiye, yet from its partial principle, 
had excited an unusual degree of clamour, and many fruit-* 
less attempts were made to- obtain a repeal. On a motion 
from Mr. Fox, the house now complied with the public wish. 
The majority ag^st the repeal of, the test and corporation 
acts on theformer.^pplicadonof the<tissenters, appearing to 
be such as pronaised waccess to their persevering efforts, a 
motion for that purpose was again introduced, and the majo- 
^ rity against it dwindled to twenty-two. Here was an addition- 
al ground of hope, but how that came to be disappointed 
will appear hereafter. Considerable progress was made this 
year in an effort to abolish the slaye-^rade, which although 
not completed, yet hadrgakJedfo gre^t weight with the hous©^ 
that opposition seemed to dip aivay* All persons concerned 
in the trade Were alarmed, and the table of tlie houseof com- 
mons was covered with. petitions against it. 

The most important alteration in the collection of the re- 
venue which occurred thi** year was the extension of the ex- 
cise laws to the tobaqco trade. Grea^ frauds had confessedly 
been practised for many years in that trade, but the excise 
being a mode of collection hostile to the spirit of the constitu- 
tion, and at aU times^ gi^tSag to the feelings of Englishmen, 
no extension of it coukl be popular,^ In this affair, therefore, 
the minister had to! contend against a greater weight of oppo- 
sition, both within and without doora,than he had been accua- 
tomed to ; notwithstanding which the measure was carried 
through both houses, it is to be observed, that during the 
administration of Sir Robert Walpole, a meastreof the same 
kind was resisted with such force as to hasten the downfal of 
that minister. 
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Oliring this year, on the death of Mr. ComwaiF, speaker of 
the house of commons, Mr. Grenville succeeded to that high 
office, apd on his accepting the office of secretary of state, the 
choice of the house fell upon Mr. Henry Addington, who had 
the singular merit or good fortune to attract the regard of all 
parties, by the firmness of his conduct And the impartiality of 
hfa decisions. 

The year we have now concluded will be for ever distin- 
guished in the annals of history by au'evolution, which took 
"place in France, which has excited and continues to excite 
the wonder and the astonishment of the world, and which 
promises to be productive of events in which every nation of 
Europe may ultimately be interested. It 'does not come strict- 
ly under our plan to detail the various causes which led the 
t^y to this great and important event. The distressed state 
of the French finances, the growiiig energy of liberal opinion 
and encreased freedom of speech, the intercourse between the 
enlightened lovers of liberty ii> England and France, the im- 
becility of the court, and the desertion of the military to the 
side of the people, brought on the grand crisis which preci* 
pitatedthe whole government and ancient constitution, its mo- 
narchy and aristocracy, its parliaments, courts of law and pri* 
vileges, in one heap of ruins. Happy had it been if wisdom 
and temperance had dictated a cautious 'policy to those who 
now obtained thepopukrcorhmand ; but the people emancipated 
from the yoke of despotism, could not restrain themselves 
within due bounds ; violence was every where practised ; and 
the first operations ofthe J>bpular leaders were rather directed 
to triumph over slavery, than to establish rational freedom. 

The French revolution took place in the year 1789, and 
when the British parliament met in 1790, it accidentally be- 
came the subject of conversation, a circumstance less impor- 
tant in itself than frnm its consequences. Mr. Burke took this 
opportunity |o cej^aure the leaders of affairs in France with 
\incbmmon ai^fHsrltyj and he was answered by his coUeagues in 
oppositioftj^^iri i^^lSd Mr. Sheridan. In reply to the latter 
gentleman, Mr. Burke declared that, from that hour, their 
political connexion was for ever dissolved. The ministi'y 
seemed rather inclined to favor Mr. Burke's sentiments, while 
they kept aloof from the waimth of his expressions ; and from 
this quarrel we are to date that disunion among the members 
of the opposition party, which has since become more wide, 
and perhaps to it may be referred ^^ny other events of im- 
portance which considerably affected the peace of the nation. 

We have already given an accouftt of two attempts made 

within a few years to obtain a repeal ofthe test and corporation 

acts. On the last of these occasions the success of the dissent- 

•^ was such as, in all human probabihty, to ensure the object 
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of their wished oniaiiituiierapplicatian. But as the dissenters 
werekncwn, or at kast supposed to be firm Mends to the 
French revohitio% and had applauded with a Xionwda^ble dc-» 
gi^c of enthusiasm? ^^ proceedmgs that followed it, an alartU 
was taken \^ the advocates fofr the church and constitution. 
Accordingly when the motion for the repeal of the above acts 
was introduced again into the house, Mr. Burke took occasion^ 
to give such a representation of the principles of the dissenters 
a5 seemed to have more than common weight with tlie mem- 
bers present; and such were the arguments, advanced by the 
ministry againit the repeal, in the present state of affairs, and 
mich the prcvailkig dread of imrovation, that the motion was 
i^fejected by a. majority of nearly three to one. About four 
hundred members gave their votes on this occasion. 

On the same grounds, and frbm the same dread of innova- 
tion, while the dangers of innovation in France were too obvi- 
ous, a motion for a reformation in the state of parliamen- 
tary representotion, Introduced by Mr. Flood, would have been 
rejected^ perhaps without any division, had not the mover been 
advised to withdraw it. The substance of Mr. Flood's plan was, 
that one hundred members should be added to the present 
house of commons, to be elected by a: new and numerous body 
of electors, the resident householders in every county. He al- 
so pressed that the sheriff of each county should be required, 
by himself and his deputies, to take the poll of the resident 
householdersin each parish on the same day« 

Very little domestic business of more importance than has 
been detailed, engaged the attention of parliament during the 
remainder of the present sessions, but a dispute took place be- 
tween our court and thatof jSpain which threatened to termi- 
nate in mutual hostilities. Some British merchants had, in the 
year 1786, formed the project of opening a trade to Port Noot- 
ia, or king George's Sound, for the purpose of supplying the 
Chinese markets with furs. In the year 1 788, they had secu- 
red to themselves an apparently permanent settlement ; but 
the Spaniards recanted the intrusion of the English into thit 
part of the world; and' in May, 1789, a Spanish frigate captu-- 
red two'English vessels, ahd at the same time took possession 
of the settlement which 4he English bad formed- When thijs 
affair was laid before the house of commons, the ministry were 
authorized to' take such steps as might obtain redress from the 
Spanish court ; axa am>ament was prepared which cost nearly 
thiree millions sterling. Whether fi-om its formidable appear- 
ance, or that Spain was Seriously inclined to pacific measures, 
is uncertain, but the consequence was, that the court of Mad- 
rid at length consented that the satisfaction and indenmifica- 
tion i«cqtiil»€«l hy the English ambassador, should be granted 
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as a preliminaiy. In the conrenticm. which followed, the res- 
toration of the buildings and Tessds, ami the reparation of the 
losses si&stained by the British subjects^ Miere secured ; and 
both nations were to partake of the rights of navigation and 
fishery under certain stipulated conditions. The conclusion (^ 
this affair is here> for the .sake of connection^ antedated, as it 
did not take place before the assembling of the next parlia- 
ment. In the month of June the parliament was dissofved. 

The new parliament assembled on the 25th of November, 
1 790. His majesty, in his opening speech, expressed his sa- 
tisfaction that the difierences with. Spain had been brought to 
an amicable conclusicmy and that thckigh the war between Rust- 
sia and the Porte still continued, Austna had made peace with 
the latter, an<i Rusdahad concluded a peace with Sweden. The 
terms of the convention with Spa|n were ratiiBed and approved 
in both houses of parliament by great majorities. In order to 
defray the pxpcnce of this armament, Mdtnout any increase of 
th6 national debt, Mr. Pitt proposed certain temporary taxes, 
which would discharge the incumbrance in fouf years, and a 
loan of 500,0001. from the bank, without interest, so long as a 
fioftting balance to that amount should remain in the hands of 
the cashier. The prison of these apparently liberal terms was 
this, Mr. Pitt originally intended to take 500,0001. itom the 
unclaimed dividends lying in the Bank of England, the amount 
of which was estimated at 660,0001. But tins measure being 
opposed as having a tendency to diminish the confidence of the 
public in the guardians of their property, he consented to ac- 
cept the loan upon the terms above-mentioned. The measure, 
however, had cme very singular effect. The directors of the 
bank found themselves called upon to publish a list of the un- 
claimed dividends, with the tiames of ^he claimants, by which 
means vast numbers recovered property of which they knew 
nothing, but which had been cai*elessly left, or forgot by their 
ancestors in the adjustment of accounts with the b^k. 

Soon after the meeting of parliament, motions were made 
by Mr. Burke, the leader of the impeachment of Mr. Hastin^^ 
* for the renewal of that memomble trial, when it was found that 
a question, apparently of easy solution, if we consider the true 
ends and purposes of justice, was notwithstanding liable to 
very many doubts. All the gentlemen in parliament who wet« 
of the profession of the law, whether on the ministerial or op- 
position-side, contended that in consequence of the dissolution 
of parliament, the impeachment had abated. This occasioned 
very long and warm debates ; precedents were soijght, and au- 
thorities placed against authorities; but the fineWs^ue deter- 
mined in favour ot the impeachment, in which, hf^evser, vejry 
little progress Was made during the present ses^oo; which was 
learly concluded before the grand question was discussed^ 
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Early in the year 179 1, a bill was passed with little . ^g . 
opposition, to relieve the English Roman catholics from 
certain legal penalties existing against them, on condition of 
their subscribing a declaration or protest against the authority 
of the pope, couched in terms which could not well be pbjected 
to by the more liberal members of thajt religion, but which oc- 
casioned some discontent, as it seemed to establish a distinction 
between those who did and those who did not protest. In April, 
Mr. Wilberforce introduced a motion which had long been 
expected, for the abolition of the slave-trade ; but it was nega- 
tived by a majority of seventy -five? voices. A bill, however, 
passed for chartering a company for the purpose of cultivating 
^Vest-Indian and other tropical products at Sierra Leone, on 
the coast 6t Africa, by the use of free negroes. This company, 
in proportion to its success, which, notwithstanding many un- 
avoidable obstacles, has been considerable, must hereafter ve- 
ry materially affect the interests of the West-India colonies. 

One of the most important acts of this session was the esta- 
.blishment of a regular form of government in Canada. This 
province was now ordered to be divided into two distinct go- 
vernments, by the appellations of Upper and Lower Canada. 
Councils nominated by the sovereign, and houses of assembly 
diosen*by the people, were established in each" The Habeas 
Corpus act was asserted as a fundamental law of their consti- 
tution, and parliament were restrained from imposing any tax- 
esy but such as might be necessary for the regulation of trade 
and commerce, and the produce of such taxes was to.be at the 
disposal of the respective provincial legislatures. This arrange- 
ment met with general approbation. It was in some points, 
however, opposed by Mr. Fox, who proposed annual or trien- 
nial elections, instead of septennial, and objected tp the power 
reserved by the crown of aimexing to ctttoin j^fjfk^n ^*^^ ^^' 
tular distinctions an hereditary right of sitt^ig^ «i pouncii. 
These objections served to introduce some allusions to the de- 
struction of hereditary titles and honours in France, which 
called up Mr. Burke, who, after a sharp altercation with Mr. 
Fox, with whom he had acted nearly the whole of his parlia- 
mentary career, took a solemn leave of that gentleman, as he 
had formerly taken of Mr. Sheridan. Mr, Fox, who burst in- 
to tears at this unexpected termination of their friendship, of- 
fered concessions, which the other rejected with contempt, 
and their union was dissolved for ever. 

Previous to the close of this session, the country was again 
alarmed with the prospect of a war with Russia. When Leo- 
pold, king of Hungary, ascended the throne, he concluded a 
peace with the Ottoman Porte, in August 1790. This negoci- 
ation was brought about principally by the agency of tfce Dri- 
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tish government, and sov intimation was now made from tlie 
same quarter to the enipress of Russia^ that it was the plfca- 
sure of the British comt that peace shouM be restored be-» 
twecn the Ottoman aftd Russian empires. She peremptorily 
rejected this interference, and a messagei was sent to-the house 
of commons from his majesty, importing, that the endeavours 
which h^had used in conjunction with his allies to effect a 
pacification not having proved successful, his majesty judged 
it requisite, in order to add Weight to his representaticms, to 
make some fuirthfer augmentation of h^ naval-force. But when 
this message came to be taken into consideratipiir ' the 0{^)osi- 
tion to a Russian war was so vigorously urged within doors, 
and was so generally popular without, tbat,ahhoug^ Mr. Pitt's 
motion in consequence of the message, T^as carried, the votes 
against it tvere so numerous as to induce him to give up the 
object in view ; and without the farther interference of the Bri- 
tish court, a peace was concluded between Russia and the 
Porte on terms favoiu'able to the former, in the month of Au- 
gust. This session of parliament <:iosed on the lOtbof June, 
We have ali^eady noticed, that in 1789, a revolution took 
place in Franoe, of that sweeping kind before which every an- 
cient establishment in church and state, irt government and 
society gave way. The scenes that are about to open betwefe 
Great-Britain and France, render some farther notice of that 
revolution necessary in this place. The deranged situation of 
the finances of the country occasig pecl in a conaderable de- 
gree by the American war, which gratified the pride, while it 
undermined the strengtli of the French court, had induced his 
christian majesty to convoke, first an assembly of the notables, 
or principal men in the kingdom ; and, secondly, when these 
were found inadequate to the task, the states-general, which 
had not beciM^^embled since the reign of Lewis X{ I L in 1614* 
These coiislftfed of Uiree orders, the nobility, the clergy, and 
the third estate, or commons. The last were double tbe num- 
ber of the other two orders united ; and, when the states-ge- 
neral were assembled at Versailles, a contest arose, whether 
the three orders should makethree distinct houses, or be blend- 
ed in one assembly. The third estate insisted upon the latter, 
and were Inflexible on this point ; and assuming the title of 
national asseinbly, they declaimed that as srreh, they were com- 
petent to proceed to business, without thetconcurrenoe of the 
other two orders if they still refiised to join them. In-the sequel 
the ncJbility and clergy found it necessary to concede the^pii»t, 
and they all met in one hall. In the mean time. Pans was 
encircled by an army of fifty thousand men, with the apparent 
view of coercing that city, if necessary. Notmthstanding this, 
. on the ncmpval of the popular minister, ]Jtf , Nocfcar, in July 
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1789, a dreadful insurrection ensued in Paris ; the military 
I'efused to fire upon the people ; the Bastile, a piison long 
ibrmidable to the PartsijaisJ was captured by the citizens ; the 
gOYemor, and some other obnoxious persons, were beheaded, 
and their heads earned about in horrid triumph^ on poles ; in 
a word, eight weeks after the opening of the States General 
on the, 5 th of May, a revolution was effected, which excited 
astonishment in, all Europe. On the 17th of July, the king 
visited the Hotel de Ville, in Paris, and surrendered himself, 
as it were, to the people. From that moment he was deprived 
of all power as a monarch. The national assembly, now tri- 
umphant, proceeded to new model the state. They abolished 
nobility and the whole feudal system ; and confiscating the 
possessions of the clergy, rendered them dependent for sup- 
port on a public allowance, like the servants of the state: and 
all the monasteries were suppressed. In October, in conse- 
quence of another dreadful riot at Versailles, the king, the roy- 
al family, and the national assembly, were removed to Paris. 
The king, was now, in fact, a state prisoner treated with the for- 
malities appendant to royalty, but watched in all his motions 
with the utmost circumspection. From this irksome situation 
he attempted to escape in June 1791, with the queen, his sis- 
tet", the dauphin, and the princess his daughter. He had almost 
reached the frontiers, when he was arrested at Varennes, and 
conducted back to Paris. Such, however, was then the modera- 
' tion of the popular party, that no disastrous consequence ensu- 
ed. The national assembly completed a new constitution, which 
was accepted by the king in September of the same year, when 
4his assembly dissolved itself and a new one was chosen to the 
exclusion of every member of the former, a measure of self-de- 
nial which laid the foundation for the future miseriesof France. 
When intelligence of this revolution first reached England, 
no measures had been adopted by the national assembly which 
were particularly obnoxious* In their progress, however when 
they attacked those forms which are connected with our mo- 
narchial system, it was seen by some, and generally dissemina- 
ted by writings, particularly a celebrated work by Mr. Burke, 
that their intentions were the destruction of monarchy, and the 
establishment of republicanism, or anarchy, such as prevailed 
in the commotions of Charles Ist's reign. Various societies in 
this country, on the contrary, saw in all tliis only the restora- 
tion of liberty to 25 millions of fellow-creatures, and rejoiced in 
the event. In the year 1790, some of these societies met to cele- 
brate the revolution of 1789, and these meetings were attended 
by persons of different political principles. The publication of 
Mr. Burke's Re/lecHona^shonithQ conclusion of the same year, 
gave rise to a controversy, in which abstract principles of go- 
vernment were discussed with no great delicacy or temper; 
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and works <rf a very seditions tendency ^ippeared in answer Ut 
Mr. Burke. The whole nation became in vol^d in a war of 
principles, and hence in the summer of 1-7© 1, when the French 
revolution beicame again the subject c^ a commemoration, the 
populace were incited to resent this introduction of a democra- 
tic spirit. In London, although a very numerows company as-* 
sembled to celebrate the 14th of July, 1789, such was the vi-* 
gour of the police that the day passed quietly ; but in Birming- 
ham, where a smaller company had agreed to meet, a danger* 
ous riot took place. The mob rose in the afternoon, disi)ersed 
the company assembled at aft hotel,and then proceeded to take 
vengeance on thos^ who, though not present, had rendered 
themselves obnoxious. Two dissentfeg irieeting-houses were 
burnt to the ground. The house of Dr. Priestly, a philosopher 
of great eminence, was attacked', from wiiich he had barely 
time to escape. The furniture, library, and extensive philoso- 
phical apparatus were set on fire, and totally consumed. The 
houses of a few other gentlemen, the friends of gallic lU>erty, 
were also destroyed, without any immediate mcHestation from 
tlie civil power. Peace was not restored till the arrival of some 
troops from Nottingham. Many of the rioters were afterwards 
taken into custody and tried, and three '^ere executed. 
1792 ^^® parliam^it did not assemble till the thirty-first 
• of January, 179^. In the royal speech, his majesty an^ 
nounced the marriage of his s<mi, the duke of York, with the 
princess Frederica, daughterof the kingof Prussia. He inform--' 
ed the houses, that a treaty "had been concluded, under his 
mediation and that of his allies, between the emperor and the 
Ottoman Porte, and preHminaries had been agreed upon be- 
tween the latter of those powers and Russia. These subjects 
occasioned considerahle debates^in the house, but the motions 
founded upon theitt were carried by great majoiiues. Mr. 
Pitt laid before the house a most flattering state of the public 
finances, and thought himself authorised to propose the ixpeal 
of a part of the more burthensome taxes, to the amount of 
about 200,0001. per annum, and at the same time to apply the 
sum of 400,0001. to the reduction of the national debt, in aid 
of the annual million appropriated hy parliament. These 
sums were stated to be part of a clear surplus of 900,0001. on 
the annual revenue. The minister added, that although it 
was impossible to count with eer^amty on oUr present prospe- 
rity, unquestionably there never was a time when, from the 
situation of Europe, we might more reasonablyexpect a du- 
rable peace than at the present moment. 

At the instance of M^. Wilberforce, the affair of the slave- 
trade was again introduced on the 2d of April, and he renewed 
his motion for the abolition. Mr. Dundas, now Secretary of 
State, iu the room of the duke of Leeds, who resigned in the 
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preceding year, moved that the word ^W«fl/ should be insert- 
ed before abolition, Mr. Pitt decidedly opposed this alteration, 
in a speech replete with eloquent and pathetic sentiments.; 
hxxt it was carried by a majority of sixty -eight votes. Mr. 
Dunda$i then moved,, that" the^ importation of negroes into 
the British colonies should cease on the 1st of January, 1800.*' 
Lord Moraington,however,proposedthe 1st of January, 1796, 
and a series of resolutions founded on this basis were then 
agreed to, and sent up 'to the house of peers, where they were 
postpcfned for the present session, by a motion, that evidence 
be heard, not before a select committee, but at the bar of the 
house. On this occasion, his royal highness the duke of 
Clarence,:- his majejsty's third son, distinguishedhimself ina 
speech against thenbolition. 

In course of last session, Mr. Fox had moved for a bill to 
ascertain the righta of juries in matters of libpl, which passed 
thtxjugh the house of commons, but was rejected by the loixls. 
This year he agdn moved the same and it passed into a law, 
but was strongly opposed in the house of lords and a protest 
against it, signed by the lord chancellor (Thurlow), lords 
Bathurat, Keny0n,/(iord chief justice), Abingdon; Walsing- 
ham, and the bish^ of J3angor. By this bill, however, the 
duti^ of juries m matters of Jibel, as. respecting fact and law, 
. are exptiokly laid down* 

The numerous oeditlouft wrkings which had appeared since 
•the French revolution, gave considerable uneasiness to admi- 
nistration; and in the month of May, a royal proclamation 
was issued' against them, enjoining magistrates to vigilance 
' in repressing such attempts to disturb the peace of the realm. 
This proclamation being laid before parliament, loyal ad- 
dresses, were presented from both hoUses, and were followed 
by addresses in the same spirit from all parts of the kingdom, 
and prosecutions w^re instituted against the publishers or au- 
thors of seditious writings. Thomas Paine^ author of two 
. books, entitled the Rights of Man, was convicted in the court 
of King's-Bench, but had left the kingdom before his trial, 
and was afterwards outlawed. 

The only other subject of importance agitated in this session, 
related to the war in India, of which it will now be necessary to 
give some account. From the year 1 784, when the East-India 
conipany concluded a peape with Tippoo Saib, he had grown 
very formidable, and was supposed to have been attached to 
the interests of the court of France, by which he was incited 
tO' disturb our possessions. In the summer of 1789 he made 
an attack against Cranganore, a fort which had been recently 
sold by tlie Dutch to the Rajah of Travancore, an ally of the 
English company. On the 1st of May, 179(Vthe Rajah made 
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an attack on the anny of Tippoo, and the English government 
joined in defence of their ally. The grand Camatic army im- 
mediately assembled, under the command of geneml Mea- 
dows, alid marched through the southern or Coimbatore coun- 
try, and advanced towards the city of Seringapatam, the capi- 
-tol of Mysore. On the western side, the Bombay army, under 
general Abercrombie, after reducing Cannanore and several 
other places on the coast, entered the kingdom of Mysore. 
The sultan, Tippoo, defending himself with great resolution, 
general Meadows found it necessary to retreat to the vicinity 
of Madras, where,ih the month of December, 1790, lord Conv- 
wallis,the governor-general, took the command oftlie army in 
person, and resolved to force a passage to Seringapatam 
through the country lying directly westward of Madras. O*^ 
the 2 1st of March, 179 1, the important town of Bangalore was 
taken by storm, with little loss on the part of the British; on 
the 1 3th of May, the army arrived in sight of the capitol of 
Mysore, defended by the sultan in person,^ and, on the next 
day, an action took place, in which Tippoo sustained a partial 
defeat, but the swelling of the Cavery , m an island formed by 
which Seringapatam is situated, together tvith tlie want of pro- 
visions, compelled lord Comwallis to r^reat to Bangalore, at 
the same time that general Abercrombie, who had planned a 
junction witWloixi Cornwallis, was also obliged to lead back 
his army, amidst innumerable disappointments and fatigues. 
The next cam^gn, however, was decisive. In the month of 
February, 1792, the eastern and western arraieseffected a junc- 
tion under the walls of Seringapatam. On the 7th a general at- 
tack was made by moonlight on tlie lines of the sultan, in con- 
sequence of which, the capitol became closely and completely 
invested. Upon this, Tippoo sent a vakeel to the camp of lord 
Comwallis to sue for peace, which was granted upon the follow- 
ing terms:— That he should cede one half of his domuuons tx> 
the allied powers, pay three crores and thirty lacks of rupees, 
as an indemnification for the expences of the war; release all 
the prisoners, and deliver two of his sons as hostages for the 
due performance of the treaty. These terms being accepted, 
on the 1 9th of March, the definitive treaty signed by the sul- 
tan, was delivered by the young princes, the hostages, wto the 
hands of lord Comwallis. This war was supposed to have been 
provoked by the intrigues of the court of France, now, in no 
condition to support projects of the kind. On the fifteenth of 
June the session of parliament closed with a speech in whicli 
his majesty expressed his great concern at the actqat com- 
mencement of hostilities in different parts of Europe. 

Thi^ alludes to the declaration of war made by feh^ French 
against the emperor of Germany in the month of April, and 
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a league having been formed between the emperor and the king 
of Prussia against the measures of the French assembly, the 
forces of the two powers were united, and the command of the 
combined army given to the duke of Brunswick Lunenbui-gh, 
who, in the month of July, published from Coblentz, a declafts 
tion addressed to the inhabitants of France,and stating the causes 
for.which Prussia and Germany had united their forces: to co- 
operate with him in those purposes, the duke invited the sober 
part of the nation, which he considered as the majority, to de- 
clare themselves openly against the odious enterprizes of their 
oppressors ; and, as general commandant in chief of the two 
armies, he declared, that the allied powers had no other object 
in view than the welfare of France, without any pretence to en- 
rich themselves by making conquests ; but to restore the king 
to that safety which was negessary to his making such convo- 
cations as he should think proper, and for endeavouring to en- 
sure the welfare of his subjects according to his promises, and 
to the utmost of his power. All national guards (for so the new 
military in France were now called) who should oppose the en- 
trance of the combined army into France, if taken with arms 
in their hands, were to be treated as enemies, and punished as 
rebels to their king, and as disturbers of the public peace. The 
regular Fr^ch troops were likewise required to submit, and, 
upon non-compliance, were threatened to be treated as rebels to 
their lawful sovereign ; and the inhabitants of cities, towns, or 
districts of all descriptions, who should molest the troops of the 
allied array in their progress, should be punished with loss 
of life, and confiscation of their estates. The governing powers 
of Paris, and its inhabitants in general, were called upon instant- 
ly, and without delay, to set their king at liberty, and submit 
to him, on*pain of military execution on refusal. If the palace 
of the Thuilleries should be forced or insulted, if the least vio- 
lence should be offered to the king, queen, and royal family, 
and if they were not immediately placed in safety and set at 
liberty, the city of Paris should be given up to military execu- 
tion, 4l^d exposed to total destruction. All acts of the king, while 
restrained, were declared to be null and void. 

This ill-judged publication produced elTects the very oppo- 
site of what were intended. The exccuU\ e power of prance 
was suspected, not only of not prqperly exerting the njitibnal 
force against the enemy, but of aciinij in concert with them, 
and with the emigrant princes, and ottiers who were in arms o 
gainst their country. This suspicion, however slightly founded, 
proved fatal to the king, although one of the most luimane prin- 
ces that had ever fiA^n the throne of France. In August 1792, 
the mayor of Paris,i5rtPflll|yi^^of a deputation from that city, 
appeared at the bar of the national asixniblv^ and demanded ti c 
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deposition of the king. Before they could deliberate on this de-* 
mand, V dreadful insurrection ensued : the Thuilleries, the re- 
sidence of the royal family, was attacked ; the Swiss guards were 
defeated and massacred ; and the king and royal family fled fop 
refuge to the national assembly. That body instantly decreed 
the suspension of the executive power 141 the hands of the king 
and the convocation of a national convention. The king and 
his family were conveyed to a house in Paris, called the Tem- 
ple, and there kept in close ccwifinement, accompanied by cir- 
cumstances of studied cruelty and humiliation. The convention 
;inet on the 21st of September, and instantly decreed the abQ?f 
lition of royalty, and the formation of a republic on the printi- 
ples of what they termed liberty and equality. In December 
followjng, they decreed, that the king should be tried before them. 
The trial accordingly took place, and this tribunal, which abr 
surdly exercised at ,once the incompatible characters of accu- 
sers, prosecutors, and judges, condemned the unfortunate mon- 
arch, who was, in pursuance of their sentence, publicly behead- 
led, in the Place de Louis XV, now called the Place de la Re- 
volution, on the 21st of January, 1793. It ought to be added, 
that since the deposition of the king, the prisons had been fill- 
ed with persons accused of disaffection to the ruliag powers, 
and on the 2d of September they were forced t)pen, and a most 
horrid and indiscriminate massacre of the prisoners took place. 
Other suspected persons, many thousand priests, said the prii\-, 
cinal nobility had made their escape, and the greater part took 
.j'tmge in England, where an allowance was provided for the 
poorer sort. After various successes, the combined armies were 
attacked at Jameppe, near Mons, by the French army, and a 
signal victory gained ; before the end of the year the whole of 
the Austrian Netherlands, except Luxemburg and Liege, were 
subjected to the arms of France. So Ktpid was their progress, 
and so great were the distresses of the combined armies, arising 
from a scarcity of provisions, from a long rainy season, and from 
a considerable mortality among^ the Prussians, that the latter 
J'etreated from the dominions of France, and the Austrians soon 
followed them. These events were not beheld with unconcern 
in England. Decrees passed in the national convention, suppor 
sed hostile to the peace of this country, induced the ministry to 
call the parliament together as early as the 13th of Decemtjer, 
previous to which a royal proclamation was issued, stating, that 
notwithstanding the late proclamation of the 2 1st of May, the 
utmost^ industry was stiH employed by evil-disposed persons 
within the kingdom, acting in concert with persons in foreign 
parts, with a view to^^bvert the laws and constitution ; and that 
a spirit of tumult and disorder, thereby excited, had lately shewn 
itself in acts of riot and insurrection ; fin^d that these causes 
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moving him thereto, h^s majesty had forthwith resolved to em- 
body part of the militia of the kingdom. This proclamation oc-"' 
casioned great alarm: the troops were marched to the vicinity 
of the metropolis, the guard at the bank doubled, and the fortifi- 
cations of the Tower of London repaired, while meetings were 
held in all parts of the kingdom, from whence, issued loyal ad- 
dresses to the throne, more pointedly in support of the king 
and constitution than any which had yet been published. 

In the opening speech, his majesty alluded to the necessity he 
was under of attending to the internal government of France ; 
the strong and increasing indications which had appeared there, 
of an intention to excite disturbances in other countiies, to dis- 
regard the rights of neutral nations, and pursue views of con- 
quest and aggrandisement, as well as to adopt towards his allies 
the States General, measures which were neither conforma^ 
tathe law of nations nor to the positive stipulations of existing 
treaties. Under these circumstances, his majesty thought it 
right to have recourse to those means of prevention and internal 
defence with which he was entrusted by law, and to make sortie 
augmentation of his naval and military force. The opposition to 
these measures was very ineffectual, an amendment to the ad- 
dress having been supported by only 50 voices against 290, in 
the house of commons. In that of the lords^the address was car- 
mfd without division, and the most vigorous preparations for 
%arwere begun. A bill tot forcibly transporting aliensout of the 
kingdom was passed, and the ports of Great-Britain were shut 
against thfe exportation of com to France, while it was pernfiitted 
to her enemies. In the end, the ambassador of the republic, M. 
Chauvelin, was ordered, under the authority of the alien-bill, at 
a short notice, out of the kingdom ; and all hopes of reconcilia- 
tion being precluded by the respective measures adopted by 
France and England, the convention, on the first of February, 
1793, unanimously declared the republic of France at war with 
the king of Great-Britain, and tft Stadtholder of Holland. 

The war now commenced on the part of Great-Britain, in 
conjunction with the allied powers of Germany and 1703, 
Prussia. Troops were sent to the Continent, and the 
duke of York, his majesty's second son, appointed commander 
in chief. The campaign was, upon the whole, favourable to the 
combined armies. They defeated the French under general Mi- 
randa, and rsdsed the siege of Maestricht. Those under gene- 
ral Valence were also defeated, and soon after general 
Dumourier, who assumed the command of the disconcerted 
armies of Valence and Miranda, was attacked by the prince of 
Coburgh and general Clairfait, and defeated at Tirlemont, and 
finding himself \ipposed in his plans by the French rulers, after 
an ineffectual attempt to seduce his army, he made his escape 
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into England, which he was immediately ordered to leave. Con* 
de and Valenciennes surrendered to the combined armies, the 
latter to the duke of York, who made afterwards an unsuccess- 
ful attempt on Dunkirk. In the mean time the English and 
Spanish fleets were received into the harbour of Toulon, whfere 
lord Hood published a proclamation declaring his intention in 
entering the harbour, which was to retain the ships, naval stores, 
and arsenal, vmtil a regal government should be established in 
France, and then they were to be restored to the monarch. 
Toulon was now garrisoned with r8,000 men of different na- 
tions, the kings of Spain, Naples, and Sardinia, having joined 
the confederacy against France. Sweden, Denmark, Tuscany, 
and Genoa, remained neuter. In November, Sir Gilbert Elliot, 
general 0'Hara,and lord Hood, were appointed comniissionert 
to treat with the French royalists at Toulon. The Freribh,how* 
ever, in the beginning of December, by vigorous attacks, regain- 
ed Toulon, and the combined fleets, before abandoning tht 
place, on the 18th of that month, set fire to the arsenals, blew 
up the powder magazine, and burnt nine sliips of the line, be- 
sides frigates and ships on the docks. In the West Indies, a 
detacnment of British troops effected a landing upon that part 
of thfe island of Hispaniola, which belonged to the French. 

-©uring tliis campaign, Paris presented a scene of horrors 
tm^ralleled in the history of civilized nations. Numerous cx- 
ec^ons took place of not only individuals, but whole families 
suspected of disaffection to the ruling power, which was now 
chiefly in the hands of Maximilian Robespierre, a man risen 
from obscurity, and known only for his crimes. Among the il- 
lustrious victims of his cruelty was the helpless and unoffend- 
ing queen, who perished by the guillotine, on the 16th of Oc- 
tober, in the 38th year of her age. Her sufferings had been 
previously aggravated by the mockery of a trial. 

In England various persons were tried for seditious publica- 
tions ; and in Scotland two were tried for seditious practices, 
and banished to Botany-Bay. 

y^g^ The pai*liament met on the 21st of January ; in the 
royal speech his majesty adverted to the successes of 
the preceding campaign at Valenciennes, Toulon, and the In- 
dies ; and to pursue the war with vigour was declared to be a 
duty we owed to ourselves, in order to compel the French to 
such terms as nxiglit be suitable to our honour. The sentiments 
of this speech were vigorously combated by the opposition now 
thinned of their numbers by the desertion of the duke of Port- 
land, earl Fitzwiliiam, earl Spencer, lord Loughborough, ap- 
pointed lord chancellor, and many distinguished members of 
the house of comptions. An immense majority, therefore, voted 
•^^ tlie side of the ministry. For the sendee of the navy 83,000 
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men were granted ; and the total of the British army including 
regulars, militia, and fencibles, wasi stated to be above 140,000 
troops. The supply of the year was cstinr 4^ ed at 1 9,940,0001. 
sttid eleven millions were allowed to be i^aisea by loan. An inef*» 
fectual attempt was noade to revive the subject of abolishing the 
slave-ixade, to which the house of lords continued to shew the 
greatest reluctance. Administration exerted themselves to 
frustrate the designs of a decree passed in the French conven- 
tion, respecting French property in foreign countries, which 
enacted that all merchants, capitalists, and others, who are pos- 
sessed of funds in foreign countries, shall make a declaration 
of all the effects and funds possessed by them abroad, and of all 
the merchandizes in foreign countries. To counteract the na- 
tural effects of this measure, the English parliament passed a 
bill to prevent the application of debts in the hands of any ofthe 
subjects belonging to his majesty, to or for the disposal of persons 
resident in France, under the power of the persons who exercise 
the present government in France, and for preserving the pro» 
duce of such property to the individual owners thereof. 

As the French also had threatened this country with an inva* 
sion, it became necessary to call forth a force sufficient to repel 
Ijie attempt. For this* purpose tlie secretary of state addressed 
circular letters to the lord lieutenants of the seyeral counties, 
ordering them to take the sense of the inhabitants upon the best 
mode to be pursued, in order to insure the internal defence of 
the kingdom, either in case of invasion by a foreign enemy, or 
in: cas* of riots and disturbances at home. In conse(^ueno^ cf ^ 
these letters, meetuigs were held in most cities and oAfl^rt^ 
ble towns in the kingdom, and large sums of money i|?re Sub- 
scribed to raise troops. A bill was afterwards introduced, but 
passed with considerable opposition, to empower his majesty 
to employ Frenchmen in the British service. A large sum of 
money was also voted as a subsidy to the king of Prussia. 

On the 12th of May, the secretary of state brought a mes- 
sage from his majesty, purporting that, having received infor- 
mation that seditious practices had lately been carried on by 
certain societies in London, in correspondence with societies 
in different parts of the country, and avowedly directed to the 
object of assenjbling a pretended general convention of the 
people, in contempt and defiance of the authority of parlia- 
ment, he had therefore given directions for seizing the books 
and papers of the said societies in London, which had bf«^ 
seized* accordingly ; and that his majesty had also given olttcrs 
for laying them before the house of commons, and recommen- 
ded tliem to consider the same. About this time, one Hardy, 
a shoe-maker, secretary oflhe London Corresponding Society, 
and Mr. Adams, secretary to the Conctitutional Society, togc* 
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ther with Mr. Home Tooke, John Tlielwalt, ahd Jeremiah 
Joyce, were taken up and committed to the Tower, under a 
charge of high treason, A bill was also brought in to empow- 
er his majesty to secure and detain such persons as shall be 
suspected of conspiring against his person and government ; 
this to remain in force until February 1795..— The sessioBi 
closed on the 1 1th of July. 

The success of the allied armies was this year completely 
reversed. The allies lost the advantageous positions they had 
formerly acquired, and what was of infinite consequence to 
France, she had quelled a most dangerous rebellion, as it was 
called,in la Vendee, upon which the hopesof Europewere fixed. 
But the mortification arising from these events was con^dera- 
bly lessened by the brilliant success of the British arms m other 
quarters. Martinico, St. Lucie, and Guadaloupe, in the West- 
Indies, were taken, and Corsica not only submitted to our arms^ 
but consented to remain under the British crownj and to be go^ 
vemed by a consititution framed for the purpose. But the most 
splendid action of the war hitherto, was the victory gained bf 
lord Howe, over the French fleet, on the 2d of June. The 
French had 26 sail of the line, and the English 25. Seven of 
the French ships were captured, and most of the remainder 
materially damaged. The rejoicings on accoimtof this victory 
ivere great and general. In the East-Indies, the French Unit 
Pondicherry, Chandenagore, and Mahie. 

In the course of this campaign, however,- the French bad 
stretched their arms to the western borders of Spain, with con- 
siderable success, and their other army regained the whole of 
the Austrian Netherlands, Landrecy, Quesnoy, Conde, and 
Valenciennes. They also gained possession of Ostend, Brus- 
sels, Ghent, and Antwerp, and in December, by the great rivers 
Ibeing frozen, their armies were enabled to pass the Rhine and 
the Waal, and by a series of manoeuvres, soon over-ran the 
United Provinces, but this event more strictly belongs to the 
ensuing year. 

The principal occurrences which drew the attention of the 
public at the close of this year, was the State Trials. On the 
2d of October, a special commission was opened for the trial of 
Thomas Hardy, John Home Tooke, John Augustus Bonney> 
Stewart Kyd, Jeremiah Joyce, Thomas Holcrofit, John Rich- 
ter, John Thelwall, John Baxter, Thomas Wardle, Matthew 
Moore and Richard Hodgson, for high treason. Of these, Tho- 
mas Hardy, John Home Tooke, and John Thelwall, only were 
tried, and acquitted, and the rest were dismissed without trial. 

On the 30th of December, the two houses of parliament met, 
and his majesty stated in the opening speech, that not with - 
s^:»nding the disappointments and rtYci*sc!> IS.ygloX^il^gs^-'^P^^ '*• 
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enced in the coarse of the last campaign, he retained a firm 
conviction of the necessity of persisting in a vigorous prosecu- 
tion'of the just and necessary war in which- we were engaged. 
His majesty also observed, that the States General liad beetled 
by a sense of present difficulties, to enter into a negotiation for 
peace with the party now prevailing in France ; that he had ac- 
cepted the crown and sovereignty of Corsica; that he had con- 
cluded a treaty of amity, commerce, and navigation, with the 
united states of America; and that a treaty of marriage had 
been concluded for the prince of Wales and the princess Ca- 
roline, daughter of the duke of Brunswick. 

Much of this session was distinguished by motions .-^ 
made by the opposition, to obtain a repeal of the act by 
Vhich the Habeas Corpus Act was suspended ; to prove that the 
existence of the present government of France should not be 
considered, at this time, as precluding a negotiation for peace, 
and to promote other measures hostile to those of the admini- 
stration ; but these were all negatived by large majorities. At 
the same tiine petitions for peace were presented to^the throne 
from several counties and corporations, some paying respect to 
the ministry, and others loadmg them with censure. To some 
of these last, counter petitions were presented. For the purpose 
of carrying on the war, a sum amounting to six millions was 
voted to be raised to enable the emperor of Germany to send in- 
to the field an army of two hundred thousand men. An hund- 
red thousand men were voted for our navy. The total of the sup- 
plies for the year, including six millions of exchequer bills, 
amounting to the sum of 28,128,0001. The sum to be borrow- 
ed this year was 18 millions, and the new taxes were laid upon 
.wine, spirits, tea, insurance, customs, stamp duties, regulation 
of franking, and hair powder licences. 

On Wednesday the eighth of April, his rojral highness the 
piince of Wales was married to the princess Caroline of Bruns- 
wick, his cousin ; and on the '27th, a message was delivered 
from his majesty to both houses of parliament, relative to the 
debts of the prince of Wales, and an increase of his establish- 
ment. The purport of the message was, that the debts should be 
gradually discharged from the produce of the Duchy of Corn- 
wall, and part of the increased allowance for the estal)lishm«rit 
of his household. A bill was brought in for these purposesb 
which occasioned very warm debates. Mr. Pitt stated the 
prince's debts to be between 6 and 700,0001. no part of which 
could be defrayed out of the civil list, as so many charges had 
lately fallen on that, and moved, tliat the sum of 125,0001. fier 
annum^ be allowed the prince, exclusive of the Duchy of Corn- 
waU. This was carried, though with great opposition, and a part 
of hi^h'v^hness's revenue beiiig approprjf||f(yg,gay his de*- 
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commissicHiers were appointed to manage thai business ; these 
were) the speaker of the house of commons^ the chancellor of 
the exchequer, the master of the rolls, the master of his majes* 
ty's household, and the surveyor of the crown lands. On the 
27th of June, the parliament was prorogued. 

It has already been nodced, that the severity of the winter by 
freezing the rivers in Holland, gave the French army, under 
general Pichegru, an easy access to that country. The states pf 
Friesland first renounced their alliance with England, and en« 
tered into treaty with the French, On the 10th of January, the 
French crossed the Waal, mth an army of 70,000 men, and 
attacked general Walmoden^ who commanded the allied anity 
on the departure of the duke of York, and who was now every 
where defeated; and no fisirther opposition remaining, the citie« 
of Utrecht, Rotterdam, &c. opened their gates to the Frenchi 
who soon after took possession of the whole of the United Pro* 
vihces. The stadtholder, upon receiving intelligence that the 
French had crossed the Waal, took immediate measures for 
his flight, and to secure what property he could. He very for-^ 
tunately effected his escape on board a small vessel, which was 
ready to sail on the l^th, and after some diiSicuIty, arriv- 
ed with his &mily in England, where the palace of Hampton- 
court was fitted up by the bencficenec of the British sovereign, 
for his reception. The Dutch proceeded after this to form a 
new republican constitution on the French model, and entered 
into an. alliance offensive and defensive with that people, vrho- 
have since treated them rather as a ccmquered province than 
an independent nation in alliance. The British troops which 
survived the defeat of Walmodeii, returned to England, 
through the greatest hardships and difficulties. 

Towards the close oflhis campaign, however, the Austrians 
gained con^derable advantages, compelling the Ftench to re-- 
pass the Rhine, and forcing their entreQchments near Mayence, 
which were deemed impregnable. On this occa^on 106 pieces 
of cannon, 200 ammunition wagons, and 2000 prisoners fell in-- 
to the hands of the Austrians, and «son after the city of Man-- 
heim surrendered, and towards the latter end of December, a 
tmce was agreed upon for three months, during which time 
piMtparations were made for a campaign the most memorable^ 
in the annals of history. On the oiher hand, the French had 
penetrated, with very inconsiderable opposition, so far into the 
Spanish territories, as to cut off one member from the grand 
alliance. The court of Spain, alarmed for its existence, entered 
into a treaty of peace and alliancewith the French government 
in the month of August. On the part of Great-Britain, a body 
of French emigrants, admitted into British pay, and amounting 
nearly to 7000, were landed on the Frenc|?izl«<^Ai^j§c>-operat5 
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\nth the insurgents in that quarter, but on the 2 1st of July, they 
were surprised by tlie republicans, and were all killed or made 
prisoners, except 900 of the original body, and about 1,500 
royalists who had joined them, and escaped on board the fleet. 
The principal emigrants taken were afterwards put to death 
by military execution. , 

By sea, tlie British fleet still preserved its superiority. Ori 
the 23d of June, lord Bridport, with the squadron under his 
command, attacked the French fleet close in with Port L'Ori- 
ent. The ships which struck were the Alexander, the Formi- 
dable, and Le Tigre, which were with difficulty retained. If the 
enemy had not been protected and sheltered by the land, his 
lordship had reason to believe that the number would have been 
greater. Early on that moming,the headmost ships, the Irre- 
sistible, Orion, Queen Charlotte, Russel, Colossus, and Sans- 
pareil, were nearly up with the enemy ; and a little before six 
o'clock the action began and continued till nine. The Cape of 
Good Hope and Trincomale, in the island of Ceylon, were add- 
ed to the possessions of Great-Britain. In the Mediterranean, 
the fleet under admiral Hotham, engaged with the French fleet, 
^oid took two ships of the line, but with the loss of an English 
line of battle-ship. The French also, in the course of this year, 
took the Berwick, and the Censeur, both of the line, and some 
merchantmen. But their success in negotiation was more deci- 
sive in favour of the Republic. Besides Spain, they concluded 
treaties of peace with the Dutch, the Grand Duke of Tuscany, 
Hesse Cassel, and the Elector of Hanover, and at last with the 
court of Berlin. They also in this year adapted a new form of 
constitution, by which the legislative body consisted of a coun- 
cil of ancients, amounting to 250 members, and a council of 500. 
The executive power was entrusted to a directory of 5 mem- 
bers, nominated by the two councils, pne of whom was to quit 
his station annually. 

On the 23d of April, the impeachment of Warren Hastings, 
esq. was finally determined in Westminster-hall. Of the mem- 
bers of the house of commons, near 400 attended, but of peers 
only 29 who determined "to vote. On thfe first article of tlie 
charge, earls Radnor, Suffolk, Fitzwilliam,and Caernarvon, the 
duke of Norfolk, and the lord Chancellor, pronounced him 
guilty ; but the other 23 peers pronoimced him not guilty. Up- 
on the other charges the verdict was nearly tlie same. When 
the court had gone through the sixteen questions in tliis man- 
ner, Mr. Hastings was called to the bar, and informed by the 
lord Chancellor, that he was acquitted of the charges preferred 
against hina by the house of commons, and that he was then 
discharge^pon paying his fees. This memorable trial com- 
menced on tlie 12th of February, 1788; but such were the de- 
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lays by long adjournments, that the court in all this time hacf 
sat only one hundred and forty-nine days. 

The parliament assembled again on the 29th of October. His 
majesty assured the two houses^ that it was a great satisfaction 
to him to reftect, that the prospect of affairs had been materially 
improved in the course of the present yearj that the distracticaiS 
and anarchy which had so long prevailed in France, had led 16 
a crisis of which it was then impossible to foresee the issue; but 
if that crisis should term&iate in any order of things compatible 
With the tranquillity of other countries, and afford a reasons^le 
expectation of security in any treaty whi^ might be concluded, 
the appearance of a disposition to negotiate for a general peace 
on just and suitable terms, would not fail to be met on his part, 
with an earnest desire tagive it the most speedy effect. Con^ 
vinced that nothing could accelerate a peace so much as carry- 
ing on the war with the greatest energy and vigour, his majesty 
farther stated, that he was making the greatest exertions for 
maintaining and improving our naval superioiity, and for car- 
rying on vigorous operations in the West-Indies. He also in-^ 
formed the two houses, that he had concluded engagements of 
defensive alliance with the two imperial courts, and ratified a 
treaty of commerce with the United States of AiAerica. 
The opening of this session was distinguished by a scandal* 
" ous outrage committed on the person of his majesty by the po-- 
pulace, as he '^Ki^s going in procession to the house of peers. 
Besides other rude marks of popular phrenzy, when his majes- 
ty had arrived at the narrow part of palace-yard, something was 
discharged against the carriage with the velocity of a bullet. As 
soon as his majesty had retired from the house of lords, evi- 
dence was called to their lordship's bar on this affair, which evi^ 
dence was also transmitted to the commons. A royal procla-- 
mation was soon after issued, offering a i*eward of 1000 pounds, 
for the apprehension of any of the persons concerned in the 
outrage upon his majesty, but it produced no effect. One Kidd 
Wake was taken up for hissing and hooting the king, and af- 
terwards indicted for a misdeineanour, and sentenced to soli- 
tary confinement in Gloucester jail, for five years. 

The sentiments of the ministry and of the majority of the 
people on this outrage may be gathered from a proclamation 
which was issued on the 4th of November, -and laid before the 
house of lords. It stated that vaiious large meetings of the peo- 
ple had been held* lately, particularly one in the fields near Co- 
penhagen-house, in the vincinity of the metropolis, the very 
day before that on which the parliament met, at which several 
violent, inflammatory, and seditious speeches had been uttered 
by divers persons, tending to produce tumult, riot, and confu- 
sion ; and in consequence of those meetings, a violent and un- 
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waprantable attack had beqn made upon the person of his ma- 
jesty. The proclamation, therefore, commanded all magis- 
trates, &c. on the intention of any such meeting thereafter to 
be held, coming to their knowledge, that they should immedi- 
ately attend the place where such meeting was designed to be 
held, and use all lawful means to prevent the same from being 
held, and to disperse the people. Etc. 

But as this was merely recommending the 4ise of means al* 
ready in the hands of the ma^strate, and which might prove 
too weak to suit the exigencies of the case, two bills were intro- 
duced into the house, Jhe one for the better security of his ma- 
jesty's person and govemment, and the other for the more ef- 
fectual prevention of seditious meetings and assemblies. Al- 
though there was no question as to the propriety of securing his 
majesty's person from insult, the principle of the last of these 
i>ills excited much opposition, particularly without doors. Meet- 
ings were held in all parts of the kingdom to consider the sub- 
ject; addresses and petitions were presented to the crown and 
parliament, conyeying the sentiments of such meetings. The 
number of petitions, or addresses, in favour of the two bills was 
jD5, and the number of signatures, as far as stated on presenta- 
tion, 29,922 ; but the number of petitions against them was 94, 
and the signatures 1 3 1 ,284.^ In parliament, however, the ma- 
jiJlWes in favour of these bills were as great as they had usu- 
ally been in all questions of importance since the cpmmencer 
ment of the war. 

The whole of the force employed in the service of the year 
was stated by the secretary at war, to amount to 20r,000 men. 
The amount of the supply was stated by the chancellor of the 
exchequer, at 27,662,0821.; a loan was negotiated of eighteen 
nullions, and new taxes were laid up(Hi property descending to 
collateral heirs, also upon pleasure and labor-horses, and print- 
ed cottons; and alterations were made in other branches of the 
revenue, the whole of which was estimated at 1,123,0001. 

On the 8th of December, an important message was com^ 
^unicated to the parliament, in which his majesty acquainted 
them, that the crisis that was depending at the commencement 
of the present session had led to such an order of things in 
France, as would induce his majesty (conformably to the senti- 
ments he had already declared) to meet any disposition to ne- 
gotiate on the part of the enemy, with an earnest desire to give 
it the fullest and speediest effect, and to conclude a treaty of 
general peace, whenever it could be effected on just and suita- 
ble terms for himself and his allies. On this message, however, 
no proceeding was at present founded. 

In the month of February, when a motion was made 
for peace, by'a member in the opposition, the^minister 
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assured the house that the interval of the Christmas recess had 
not been misapplied, and that on the contrary he and his col- 
lea^es had pursued all possible means to open every avenue 
to negotiation. Matters were in train to meet any overture 
which the French might oflFer, and that, if necessary, he was 
ready to make the first opening. 

On the 1 8th of April, the second budget was presented to 
parliament by Mr. Pitt, who observed, that when he presented 
the last, he proposed to raise 135,0001. by a tax upon printed 
cottons ; but since that time he deemed it adviseable to relin« 
quish it, and substitute new taxes in its place ; these were a tax 
upon dogs, hatSi and an additional duty on wine, calculated in 
all at 740,0001. On the 5th of July, the parliament was proro- 
gued by his majesty with a speech, in which he expressed that 
the happiest effects had been experienced from the provisions 
they had made for repressing civil tumult and sedition, and for 
restraining the progress of principles subversive to all establish- 
ed governments, and that he should ever reflect with heartfelt 
satisfaction on the uniform wisdom, temper and firmness, which 
had appeared in all their proceedings since he first met them in 
that place, and that they *had omitted no opportunity to prove 
their just anxiety for the re-establishment of general peace, on 
secure and honourable terms. Next day, a proclamation was 
published for dissolving the parliament, and calling a new one. 

During this session ah attempt was made to sound the ihcH- 
nations of the French directory as to peace. On the eighth of 
March, a note was transmitted to M. Barthelemi, aml^sador 
of the French republic to the Helvetic body, from the British 
cabinet, through the hands of Mr. Wickham, requesting that 
he would transmit in writing his answer to three interrogatories : 
"Whether there was a disposition in Finance to open a general 
negotiation for the establishment of a general peace upon just 
and equitable terms, by sending, for that purpose, ministers to 
a congress, at a place wliich might be afterwards agreed upon? 
Whether there was a disposition to communicate the general 
groimds of a pacification, such as France would be willing to 
propose, in order that his majesty and his allies might in con- 
cert examine thereupon, whether they were such as might serve 
as the foundation of a negotiation for peace ^ or, whether there 
was a desire to propose any other way whatever, for arriving at 
the same end, that of a general pacification?" M. Barthelemi, 
in answer to this note,, informed Mr. Wickham, that he had 
transmitted his note to the executive directory, who had signifi- 
ed to him, that they ardently desired to procure for the French 
republic a just, honourable, and solid peace ; and that the step 
taken by Mr. Wickham would have afforded to the dii-ectory 
real satisfiiction, if the declaration itself, which that mniister 
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makes, of his not having any order or power to negotiate, did 
not give room to doubt of the sincerity of the pacific intentions 
of his court. They declare farther, that, charged by the con- 
stitution veith the execution of the hiws, they cannot make or 
listen to any proposal that would be contrary to them. The 
constitutional act does not permit the directory to consent to 
any alienationof that,which,according to the existing laws, con- 
stitutes the territory of the republic. Here this negotiation, if it 
may be so called, ended, the British minister declaring, in a 
note published April 10, that as the directory had avowed the 
inadmissible pretention of appropriating to France all that the 
laws actually existing there may have comprized under the de- 
nomination of the French territory, and that no proposal con- 
trary to it will be made, or even listened to, nothing is left for 
the king, but to prosecute a war equally just and necessary. 

The force of this country since the change in the posture of 
affairs on the continent, was necessarily directed to the foreign 
possessions of the enemy, or to the destruction of their naval 
power. ,With the former intention an armament was fitted out 
atMadras.against the Dutch settlementson the Molucca islands, 
and on tlie appearance of this force at Amboyna, the Dutch go- 
vernor and coimcil surrendered the island and its dependen- 
cies by capitulation. The island of Banda surrendered in like 
manner soon after, and in both those places considerable trea- 
sure and valuable goods fell into the hands of the captors. The 
British forces also took possession of the Dutch settlements at 
Demerary and Issequibo, m South America, with the neigh- 
bouring colony of Berbice. Nor were the Dutch less unfortu- 
nate in the fete of their navy. In the month of August, a fleet, 
consisting of 3 sail of the line, 5 frigates and sloops, with a 
stoi*e-ship, having entered Saldana bay with a view to attack 
the Cape of Go6d Hc^e, were summoned to strike to the Bri- 
tish fleet, of superior force, which then came up, commanded 
by Sir George Keith Elphinstone. Resistance would have been 
in vain had it been attempted: the whole were consequently cap» 
tured,and the Dutch commander, Lucas, endeavoured to charge 
this disaster to the disaffection of his seamen. In various les- 
ser actions, vessels of different kinds were taken from the 
French, Spaniards, and Dutch in the course of this year. 

On the other hand, the French opened the campaign on the 
c<mtinent, on the side of Italy, with the most brilliant prospects. 
Their army here was commanded by a young officer of the 
name of Buonaparte, a Corsican by birth, who soon signalized 
himself, and is accounted the most successful general of his day. 
To detail the various engagements between the French and 
Austrians, and tlie French and Italian states in this one cam- 
paign, which lasted almost without intermission until the month 
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of ApiH 1797, would alone require a volume far exceeding ilie 
limits of the present history. This campaign did not end un^ 
til the French were almost at the gates of Vienna; and while 
all or most of the petty princes of Germany had sued for peace, 
tjie French had overran the greater part of the states of Italy, 
compelling each to receive what tern^s their general chose to 
dictate. But these victories were not merely followed jby the hur 
miliation of the vanquished. Peace with the French was the 
prelude to revolutions which in one shape or other overturned 
all the ancient establishments of Italy, particularly tlic Pope* 
dom, in the room of which various republics were formed. 
These successes having given the enemy a superiority in the 
Mediterranean, the English viceroy at Corsica found it necesr 
sary to withdraw his troops from that island, and the govern- » 
inent lately established was consequently oveithrown. 

A petty war between the English in Jamaica and the Ma- 
roons, or descendents of the, Spanish «faves, who refused to 
submit when the English took this island, and lived in a kind 
of independent state, liad been carried on sipce the e»d of 1795, 
and in March 1796 was concluded by the entire conquest of 
the Maroons, though not till after twenty battles, in which tliey 
displayed considerable prowess and fiercejiess. It was supposed 
they had been incited by the French, who also raised disturr 
bances in Dominica, Grenada, and St. Vincent's, which were 
soon quelled. But the most remarkable attempt of the French 
was Erected to the sister kingdom of Ireland, where they were 
instructed to expect assistance from a spirit of sediticMQ and 
disaffection that had manifested itself in various parts of that 
country. On the 26th of December, about seven sail of French 
ships, some of them of the line, made their appearance 
in Bantry Bay, but were prevented from landing by the teniT 
pestuous weather. By accident, a lieutenant and a few other 
m.en were driven on shore in a boat, and made prisoners. By 
their account, it appeared that an armament which had been 
preparing for some time at Brest, was intended for the invar 
sion of Ireland, that the fleet consisted of seventeen sail of the 
line, with upwards of ^30 frigates and transports, in three divi? 
sions, commanded by admiral de Galles, and that they had 
ti'oops on board from 20 to 25,000 in number, under the 
command of general Hoche. T4iis fleet, however, was driveii 
away by the tempest, and returned to Brest and Rochelle, 
with the loss of a frigate captured by the English, and two 74 
gun ships which ran on shore near Brest. 

The new parliament was assembled on the 28th of Septem* 
bar, and Mr. Addington the former speaker, having been una- 
nimously re-elected, his majesty a4dressed both houses in a 
speech from the throne, in which Jie assured them; that it guv«. 
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him peculiar satisfection to recur to their advice, after the re- 
cent oppoitunity which had been given of collecting the sense 
of the people, engaged in an arduous contest for the preserva- 
tion of all that was most dear ; that he had exerted every endea- 
vour to set on foot a negotiation to restore peace to Europe ; 
that the steps he had taken for that purpose had at last opened 
the way to an immediate and direct negotiation ; that he should 
immediately send a person to Paris with full powers to treat 
for peace : that the enemy had manifested an intention of at- 
tempting a descent upon these kingdoms : that, in reviewing 
the events of the year they must have observed, that By the 
skill and exertions of the navy, our extensive and increasing 
commerce had been protected almost beyond example, white 
the fleets of the enemy were blocked up in their own ports ; 
that the operations in the East and West Indies had been both 
honourable and advantageous to the nation. Notice also was 
taken of the temporary success of the Austrian arm* at the be- 
ginning of the canli>aign,atld of the conduct of Spain'which had 
been induced by the French to declare war against this country. 

In consequence of the intention of the enemy -to invade 
Great-Britain or Iceland, the minister proposed a very consi- 
derable augmentation of our forces for internal defence, by 
raising 15,000 men to be divided between the army and navy ; 
by a supplemental militia, tonsistitig of sixty thousand, a bo- 
dy of irregular cavalry, about 20,000, and a corps of ^00 mcti 
expert in the use of fire-arms, consisting of game-keepers, in 
all 102,000 men. When the house went into a committee of 
supply, a few days after this, the secretary at war stated the 
whole force of this country at home and alDroad to amount to 
195,674 men. In December, the minister calculated the whole 
supplies of the year at 27,647,0001. and the ways and means at 
27,945,0001. leaving a surplus of 298,0001. A sum of 2,1 10,0001. 
however, remained to be raised by new taxes, which were laid 
on tea, coffee, auctions, bricks, spirits, Scotch stills, certain cus- 
toms, assessed taxes, stamp duty, and some other articles which 
were aftei'wards abandoned as oppressive or unproductive. 

The principal business which engaged the attention of par- 
liament before the recess, related to the negotiation for peace 
with France, of which it will now be necessary to give a succinct 
account. Lord Malmesbury, who was appointed by the British 
government on this important mission, left London on the 1 5th 
of October. On the 24th he presented to M. de la Croix, the 
negotiatoron the part of the French republic, a memorial press- 
ing the establishment of a general principle, as a basis for defi- 
nitive arrangements. In the first conference after the delivery 
of this memorial, it was demanded of the British negotiator, 
whether he was furnished with powers and instructions fr'^^ 
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the other belligerent powers to negotiate in their name ? Hii 
lordship answered in the negative ; but added, that when the 
directory should have explained themselves relative to tlie prin- 
ciple laid down in his memorial, he would dispatch couriers to 
instruct the different courts in the state of the negotiation, and 
to receive their orders. The English ambassador was then ask- 
ed, whether he could not at least specify the principle of re- 
trocessions which concerned the French republic and Great- 
Britain ? His lordship replied, that after the directory should 
have explained itself, he would likewise send couriers for in- 
structions upon this point* All this the directory chose to con- 
sider as dilatory, and expressed their belief that the British go- 
vernment meant, by the present propositions, only a renewal, 
under a more amicable form, of Mr. Wickham's proposals last 
year; they also disagreed with the memorial respecting the 
subject of the basis of negotiation, which ought not to relate to 
the princ^le of cession, but to the common necessity of a just 
and solid peace; nevertheless,, they would not reject any means 
of reconciliation ; and intimated, that as soon as lord Malmes- 
bury should produce sufficient powers from the allies of Great- 
Biitain to stipulate for their respective interests, they M'ould 
give a speedy answer to the propositions which might be sub- 
mitted to them. 

On the 1 2th of November, lord Malmesbury having received 
some further instructions from his court, presented another 
note to M. de la Croix, importing, that with regaixi to the in- 
jurious and offensive insinuations contained in the last answer 
of the directory, the king had thought it far beneath his dignity 
to allow any reply whatever to be returned on his part. M. de 
la Croix returned, in the name of the directory, an abrupt an- 
swer the same day, demanding that the English ambassador 
would point out directly the objects of reciprocal compensation 
which he had to propose ; and reminded him that the breaking 
off of the armistice by the emperor and king was no sign of a 
disposition in him to conclude a peace upon equitable terms. 
After some farther correspondence, the British plenipotentiary 
delivered to M. de la Croix, on the 1 7th of December, a confi- 
dential memorial, containing the principal objects of restitu- 
tion, compensation, and reciprocal arrangements. These were, 
Firat^ his Britannic majesty demands the restitution to his ma- 
jesty the emperor and king, of all his dominions, on the footing 
of the status ante bcUum: 2. The establishment of peace be- 
tween the Germanic empire and France, conformable to the 
feneral safety of Europe. 3. The evacuation of Italy by the 
rench troops, with an engagement not to interfere with tlie 
internal affairs of that country, which should be established, as 
s possible, upon the footing of the status ant€ ^llu?n. S^- 
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condlt/y with regard to the other ^allies of his Britannic majesty, 
he demanded that there should be reserved to her majesty the 
empress of all the Russias, a full and unlimited power of taking 
part in this negotiation whenever she might think fit, or of ac- 
ceding to the definitive treaty, and thereby returning to a state 
of peace with France. Thirdly ^ his Britannic majesty demand- 
ed, that the queen of Portugal might be comprehended in this 
negotiation, and might return to a state of peace with France 
without any cession or burthensome conditions on either side. 
Fourthly^ on these conditions his majesty offered to France the 
entire 2«id unreserved restitution of all the conquests which he 
had made on that power in the East and West-Indies. His ma- 
jesty offered, in like manner, the restitution of the islands of St* 
Pierre, and Miquelon, and of the fishery of Newfoundland, on 
the footing of status ante bellum. But if in addition to this, his 
majesty were to wave the right given to him by the treaty of 
Utrecht, of opposing the cesdk>n of the Spanish port of St. Do- 
mingo to France, he would then demand, in return, a compen- 
sation which might secure, in some degree, the maintenance of 
the balance of the respective possessions in that part of the 
worW. Fifthly^ in all the cases of cession or restitution which 
might come in question in this negotiation, there was to be 
granted on each side, to all individuals, the most unlimited 
right to withdraw, with their families and their property, and 
to sell their land and other immoveable possesions; and ade- 
quate arrangements were also to be made, in the course of the 
negotiation, for the removal of all sequestrations, and for the 
satisfaction of the just claims which individuals of either side 
might have to make upon cither government. 

Another confidential memorial Was then given, in which with 
respect to Holland, it is asserted, that his Britannic majesty and 
his allies find themselves too nearly interested in the political 
situation of these provinces, to be able to consent in their favour 
to the re-establishment of the status ante bellum with regard to 
territorial possessions, unless France could, on her part, rein- 
state them in all respects in the same political situation in which 
they stood before the war. And with respect to Spain, that if 
the catholic king should desire to be comprehended in this ne- 
gotiation, or to be allowed to accede to the definitive treaty, 
this would meet with no obstacle on the part of his majesty. 

The purport of the French negotiator's observations on these 
conditions was, that the first memorial appeared to him to be 
liable to insurmountable objections ; that it seemed to hrm to 
require much more than it conceded, atid, in the event, not to 
leave France in a situation of proportionate greatness to the 
other powers of Europe. He said the act of their constitution, 
according to the manner in which it was interpreted by the *^ * 
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publicists, made it impossible to do what the memiorial required. 
The Austiian Netherlands were annexed to France ; they could 
not be disposed of without throwing the nation into all the con- 
fusion which must follow a convocation of the primary assem- 
blies. Lord Malmesbury said, that by the treaties existing be- 
tween his Britannic majesty and the emperor, the two contract- 
ing parties reciprocally promise not to lay down their arms^ 
without the restitution of all the dominions and territories which 
may have belonged to either of them before the war. To this 
M. de la Croix replied, that the present government would be 
reprehensible in the extreme, and deserve impeachment, if 
tliey ever suffered the Netherlands to be restored ; that Russia, 
Austria, and Prussia had, by the partition of Poland, increased 
their power in a most formidable degi^ee ; that England, Uy her 
conquests, had redoubled her strength, and was enabled, by 
her In^an empire alone, to subsidize all the powers of Europe 
against France ; and that her monopoly of trade had put her . 
in possession of a fund of inexhaustible wealth. 

In the course of this conversation, lord Malmesbury inform- 
ed the French minister, that he must not harbour any expecta- 
tion that his majesty would relax, or ever consj&nt to see the 
Netherlands remain a part of France. The day after this con- 
versation, lord Malmesbury received a note from the directory, 
through the hands of M. de la Croix, desiring him to sign the 
confidential note, which had been sent without a signature, and 
to deliver, within twenty-four hours, his tdtimatum^ signed by 
Lim. His lordship having complied with the former request, 
received on tlie 19th of December, a note from the directory, 
infon;ming him, in answer to his two notes of the 17th and 18^ 
of December, that the French Executive Directory will listen 
to no proposals contrary to the constitution, to the laws, and t© 
the treaties- which bind the republic. His lordship was also or- 
dered to depart from Paris in eight and forty hours. 
* In consequence of this hasty termination of an embassy on 
vhich the public expectation had been anxiously fixed, a mes- 
sage was delivered to the house of commons from his majesty, 
stating, that his majesty, with great concern, acquainted the 
commons that his earnest endeavours to effect the restoration of 
peace had been unhappily frustrated, and that the negotiation 
in which he had been engaged had been abruptly broken off by 
the peremptory refusal of the French government to treat, ex- 
cept upon a basis evidently inadmissible, and by their having, in 
consequence, required his majesty's plenipotentiary to quit Pa- 
ris. On the 30th of December this message was taken into con- 
sideration, and although some difference of opinion seemed to 
'^'•'^vail as to the importance of the Netherlands as a due qwi 
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notij only thirty-seven members voted against the opinion of 
his majesty's ministers on the whole of the negotiation. 

The attention of parliament soon after its re-asaem- j^^- 
bling, was called to an affair of great national importance. 
On the 26th of February, a resolution was adopted by the pri- 
vy-council, prohibiting the directors of the Bank from issuing 
any cash, till the sense of the legislature should have been tak- 
en with regard to the extraordinary state of affairs. The cause 
of this order was, that the frequent exportation of bullion and 
cash, had concurred with the practice of hoarding, promoted by 
the late alarms, to render coin extremely scarce ; and so great 
a demand for it arose in different parts of the country, that 
the pecuniary exchange of the notes of the Bank,became a mat* 
ter of extreme difficulty and inconvenience. On the 28th, the 
house of commons appointed a committee for examining the 
affairs of the Bank, who reported a very favourable view of 
their finances, but the prohibition of payment in cash was or- 
dered to be continued for a certain time. The Bank were, how- 
ever, empowered to issue notes of two pounds and one pound, 
and a great quantity of dollars were stamped and issued, which 
relieved the public considerably. In time, the alarm occasion- 
ed by these measures gradually wore off, and the inconvenience 
from want of cash began to be felt less and less, as public con- 
fidence returned. 

On the 26th of April, a second budget was opened by the 
^ chancellor of the exchequer, who intimated that the progressive 
'demands of the year might be expected to exceed fifteen mil- 
lions, exclusive of the former supplies of the session. The loan 
for which he had agreed was for fourteen millions and a half, 
out of which a million and a half would be charged to Ireland ; 
but stipulations had been made for an ulterior loan of above 
three millions and a half, if it should be thought expedient to 
gp'atify the emperor with further advances. The new taxes to 
raise the sum of 1,284,0001. were, additional stamps on agree- 
ments, copies of deeds, private transfers of property, newspa- 
pers, plate, bills of exchange, and some others which were af- 
terwards abandoned for taxes on horses, coals, pepper, clocks 
and watches, and Scotch spirits. The session closed on the 20th 
of July. Much of the latter part of it was taken up in debates 
on the removal of ministers, and on schemes for quelling a most 
dangerous nmtiny in the navy, which was happily effected, and 
the principal agents of it punished with death. 

While the nation at large, and the city of London in parti- 
cular, were in s^ state of ^arm, owing to the stoppage of pay- 
ment at the Bank, an event happened which diverted public 
attention to a more pleasing object. This was the glorious vic- 
tory atchieved by Sir John Jerns. This able officer bad cr»"«- 
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ed for some time in expectation of meeting with the Spanish 
fleet ; and he was at length apprized by his scouts, that the ene- 
my had been discerned at the distance of only four leagues.. Not- 
withstanding that his fleet consisted of only fifteen sail of the 
line, and that of the enemy apparently amounted to no less than 
twenty-five, he determined to engage them. Having arranged 
liis ships in the most compact order, he sailed with such expe- 
dition, that he reached the Spanish fleet before it was disposed 
witlrdue regularity or connexion. He had so strong a confidence 
in the valour and discipline of his men, that he did not scruple 
to depart from the ordinary system, as a considerable degree of 
enterprize seemed requisite at the commencement of a war 
with the Spaniard^ He therefore passed through their fleet, in 
aline rapidly formed, and by tacking separated wie third of it 
from the main body. After a conflict which continued about 5 
hours, he defeated the enemy and captured 4 ships, namely, 
two of 1 12 guns, one of 84, and one of 74. It was then found 
that the whole Spanish fleet consisted of 27 sail of the line. In 
this engagement, which took place near Cape ^. Vincent <m 
the 1 4th of February, 300 men were killed or wounded on the 
part of the victors ; but in the ships which were taken, the list 
of those who lost their lives, or were wounded, amounted, ac- 
cording to the account given by admiral Jervis, to 603. As a 
reward for this gallant action, the honours of the peerage were 
conferred upon the commander by the title of Earl St» Vincent, 
Loixl Jervis^ 

During the summer, it has already been noticed, that a very 
dangerous mutiny broke out in the navy at Portsmouth, which, 
afler being apparently quelled, broke out a second time with 
more alarming symptoms, and continued with great obstinacy 
for some weeks, when the mutineers became divided among 
themselves, and the majority returned to their duty after giving 
up the ringleaders^ On this subject we have no pleasure in 
dwelling, and a recapitulation of all its circumstances would 
add little to the instruction ov amusement of our readers. 

During the last session of parliament, it was resolved that a 
plenipotentiary should be sent to France for a renewal of nego- 
tiation. A letter fvom lord Grenville, proposing a treaty, was 
politely answered by the French minister, and the scene of con- 
ference was fixed at Lisle. Lord Mahnesbury was again deputed 
«f*the negotiator on the part of Great-Britain^ and Letoumeur 
on the part of the French republic. The negotiation commenc- 
ed in the beginning of July. After some preliminary confer- 
ences, lord Malmesbury delivered to the French Plenipotenti- 
ary the outlines of a treaty of peace, importing, that the claims 
of both parties It) the American fisheries should remain as they 
"werfe at the beginning of the war ; that the islands of St. Pierre 
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amd Mic(ticloii should be restored to the Fi'ench : that mutual 
re-delivery of conquests should take place, with a few excep- 
tions : that, in cases of restitution, any new works which had been 
added to fortresses by the captors should be given up without 
the least injury : that the king of Spain, who had declared war 
against England, under the influence and direction of the French 
councils, should be invited to accede to the treaty, and, on his 
refusal, should not receive any aid whatever from the French 
republic: that, in consideration of some restitutions which should 
be made to the Dutch, all property which the prince of Orange 
possessed at the close of the year 1794, should be re-granted to 
him, or a pecuniary equivalent given, besides a compensation 
for the loss of his dignities and employments, and a reinstate- 
ment of his adherents to their former possessions; and that the 
French should conclude a definitive treaty with the queen of 
Portugal on the most equitable terms. 

As the French negotiators declared, that it was contrary to 
their positive instructions to engage for the cession of any of the 
islands or other territories which had belonged to their nation 
before the war, the British envoy intimated, that the compen* 
sations which his sovereign might justly claim, in return for 
very considerable restitutions to the French, must be sought 
for in the cessions to be made by his catholic majesty and the 
Batavian republic, and that he must therefore insist on the re* 
tention of the island of Trinidad, of the Cape of Good Hope, of 
the late possessions of the Dutch in Ceylon, and of the town 
and fort of Cochin. These proposals were remitted to the di- 
rectory for an answer, and in the mean time it was required, 
that his Britannic majesty should finally relinquish the title of 
king of France, indemnify the French for the ships taken or de- 
stroyed at Toulon, and renounce the mortgage ^nted by the 
emperor upon the Netherlands, when he negotiated a loan in 
Great-Britain. Lord Malmesbury very properly considered the 
first of these demands as ridiculous i the second w holly inad* 
missiblc ; and maintained that the third was not properly con* 
nected with the treaty which was then under discussion. 

The directory then answered the scheme of negotiation pro- 
posed by lord Malmesbury, by demanding, as an indispensable 
preliminary, that Great-Britain should consent to restore not 
only all the possessions which she had wrested from the French 
republic, but even those which she had taken from Spain and 
Holland. Lord Mal:«esbury signified his surprize that the prin- 
ciple of the treaty, as far as it related to the king whom he re- 
presented, should be one of all cession and no compensation, 
and declared that a peace on such terms would not meet with ' 
the assent of the British court or nation ; nor was he able to oFi- 
taia from the directory a scheme of their demands, full and ex- 
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, plicit; and after some farther ineffectual conferences, in which 
the ruling party in France persisted in exacting complete resti- 
tution, lord Malmesbury returned to England in September. 
The nation certainly ffelt this second disappointment of their 
hopes, but the conduct of the French was So evidently unfavour* 
able to peace, that no blame was thrown upon the British mi- 
nistry or their negotiator, and an event now took place, which 
dismissed all consideration of the treaty, and created in the 
minds of all men a pmud exultation. 

This was a naval victory more glorious than any we have 
yet recorded, which was gained by the British fleet commanded 
by admiral Duncan, over the Dutch fieet. This last was long 
prevented from quitting the Texel, but when admiral Duncan^ 
who commanded the British fieet on diat station, had retired 
for the purpose of refitting, the Dutch took the opportimity of 
sailing out of their usual place of refuge. Captain Trollope ob' 
served their motions, and gave seasonable notice to the admiral, 
who hastily advanced with his fleet, consisting of 14 sail of th6 
lipe, and 2 ships of 50 guns. De Winter, the Dutch admiral, 
had 1 5 large ships under his comjnand, and he prepared for 
conflict wkh firmness and intrepidity. An engagement ensued 
on the 1 1th of October, near that part of the coast on which 
stands the village of Camperdown. It was the grand aim of ad- 
miral Duncan to break the line of his adversaries; and he found 
means to get between them and the land. The first attack was 
directed to their rear, and was conducted by vice-admiral On- 
slow, who, in the Monarch, distinguished himself by the vigour 
of the charge, while the other ships of his division took a very 
active part. The gallant admiral, in the Venerable, soon made 
way through the line of the Dutch, and their van and centre 
were fiercely attacked. At length De Winter's ship was so in- 
jured as to be indefensible, and he struck his flag to Duncan. In 
the whole, 9 sail of the line and 2 frigates were captured by 
the English. In this engagement, above 750 men were 
killed or wounded in the British fleet ; the loss to tlie vanquished 
was much more considerable, they having 540 killed, and 620 
wounded. Nothing could exceed the national rejoicing on ac- 
count of this victory. The gallant admiral was created a peer, 
by the title of viscount Duncan, and admiral Onslow was crea- 
ted a baronet. In December, a day of solemn national thrjiks- 
j^iving was appointed for the three great naval vistoiies, by lord 
Howe, and admirals Jervis and Duncan. On that day their ma- 
jesties went in procession to St. Paul's cathedral, accompanied 
by the members of both houses of parliament. 

Notwithstanding the brilliant success of the British navy in 
the year 1797, the enemy did not relax from the activity neces- 
sary to present a formidable appearance. On the meeting of 
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parliament in January, 1798, his majesty intimated that he had 
received intelligence of measures taken in Frapce, appai'ently 
in pursuance of a design of attempting the invasion of these 
kingdoms. This communication produced the most active 
measures; besides a bill imposing a triple assessment of taxes, 
^ome members of parliament expressed an intention of contri* 
buting beyond the amount of the demand, and tlie directors of 
the bank were authorized to receive voluntary subsaiplions, 
wliich soon amounted to a very cqnadcrable sum. His majes^ 
ty subscribed 20,000L and the queen 5,000L and all inferior 
ranks vied with one another in this sacrifice at the altar of pa- 
triotism. It was also carried in parHam«it to call out a part of 
the supplementary militia, to obtain an account of the number 
of persons able and willing to defend their country, and to au* 
thorize his majesty to require their active service in case of 
emergency. This was followed, in every part of the ceuntry, 
by associations of reputable housekeepers and gentlemen, who 
enrolled themselves in volunteer corfas^ learned the military ex* 
ercise, and were soon qualified by strict discipline, as well as 
iirm resolution, to protect the country from mtemal commo»- 
tions and foreign invasion. Among other subjects of finance, 
proposed in tliis session, was a plan for the redemption of the 
land tax, which wa? carried after some ineffectual opposition. 
In the former part of the session, the minister had demanded 
25 millions and a half for the expences of the year, but in April, 
he intimated that about 3 millions more would be necessary. 
The navy would require 13,448/)O0l. in the whole, as additions 
had been made to the number of seamen: the army also had 
been augmented; and the aggregate supply for the year was 
therefore stated at 28,490,0001. In this estimate no provision was 
made forany extraordinary expence, which the danger of inva- 
sion mig^t demand, and it was accordingly announced that a 
vote of credit might be requisite, to the amount of 2 millions. 
Provision having been made, under the head of means to de- 
fi^y these expences, by the assessed taxes, the loan, and other 
new taxes, the bill for suspending the habeas corfius was pass- 
ed, in consequence of a message from his majesty, expressing 
that the preparations for the embarkation of warlike stores and 
troops were carried on with considerable and increasing actiVii- 
ty in the ports of France, Flanders, and Holland, and that the 
French were encouraged, in their scheme of invasion, by the 
correspondence and communication of traitorous and disaffect- 
ed persons and societies in this kingdom. Several persons were 
accordingly apprehended on tlie charge of corresponding with 
the enemy, particularly Arthur O'Connor, an Irish gentleman, 
and some others, who were afterwards tried at Maidstone and 
iicquitted, except one O'Coigly, who was convicted and execu- 
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ted. The session of parliament concluded on the 29th of June. 

The incidents of the war were not as yet very important. 
As the small islands of St. Marcou, near La Hogue, had been 
seized by the English^ and were used as posts of observation, 
the French, on the 7th of May, sent a flotilla of gun-boats to 
dislodge them,which were repulsed with very considerable loss. 
On the other hand, the English were unsuccessful in an at- 
tempt to destroy the sluices and other works at Ostend. But 
these inferior objects soon gave way to the consideration of a 
dangerous rebellion which now broke out in Ireland, and of 
which it will be necessary to give a succinct account The dis- 
affection among the lower classes in this country had been art- 
fully exasperated by some men of influence and education, and 
their machinations were not wholly unknown to government. 

They expected assistance from France; but whether that 
was not well concerted, or that they thought themselves strong 
enough to begin the attack, it is certain they resolved not to 
wait for the French. The 23d of May was the day appointed for 
the rebellious attack of the capitol : but the strong measures 
adopted by government prevented the execution, and some of 
the leaders, among whom was lord. Edward Fitzgerald, were 
apprehended and imprisoned. He, indeed, was so much wound- 
ed in resisting those who came to take him into custody, as not 
long to survive the disappointment of his schemes. On the 
twenty -fourth, however, about one thousand men, armed with 
pikes and muskets, approached the town of Naas, and made an 
assault upon the king's troops, but being firmly opposed, fled 
with precipitation, leaving about an hundred dead. Various en- 
gagements in different places were fought about this time, in 
all which the rebels were worsted, with great loss. In the mean 
while the marquis Cornwallis was sent over as lord lieutenant, 
in the room of earl Camden, His excellency announced that a 
pardon would be granted for offences committed on or before 
a certain day, upon such terms and with such exceptions, as 
might be compatible- v. 

In the mean time the house of commons in Ireland, having 
fully developed the schemes of treason, delivered a long report, 
in which it was stated, that the Society of United Irishmen had 
been formed in 1791 : that from its commencement, the real 
purpose of those who were at the head of the institution, was 
to separate Ireland from Great-Britain, and to subvert the es- 
tablished constitution ; but that for some time they did not 
avow their itjal aims : that a direct communication was at length 
opened with the French, whose concurrence was solicited and 
promised ; that in 1796, arms and ammunition were provided 
by tiie party, and the most active system of terror was put in 
operation against magistrates, jurors, and all who ventured to 
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support the laws: that the orders for disanning the malecon- 
tents, and other measures of government, checked for a time 
the outrages of faction : but that the spirit of sedition and trea- 
son revived before the close of 1797: that Arthur O'Connor, 
(who had been acquitted at Maidstone) and lord Edward Fitz- 
gerald were among the leaders of the party : that the French 
were repeatedly urged to send succours ; and that the conspi- 
rators would not at last have rebelled without such aid, if the vi- 
gorous measures of the court had not rendered it necessary for 
them to rise at once, or to abandon their purpose. Such is the 
outline of this conspiracy, in which it is evident that the artifices 
of a few leaders had deluded the mass of people into a belief 
that they were acting for the causeof their interest and liberties. 

Tlie populace, however, were rapidly submitting to the 
terms of pardon offered, when about one thousand French dis- 
embarked at Killala, on the 12th of August. Very few of the 
natives at first joined this body : and the lord lieutenant march- 
ed in person with a considerable army to prevent their increas- 
ing their numbers. Before his excellency appeared, they at- 
tacked the king's troops under general Lake, at Castlebar, and 
compelled him to retire, as he was in an unprepared state ; on 
the 8th of September, however, he encountered the enemy at 
Ballingamuck, and after a short resistance, they surrendered. 

This accelerated the submission of the greater part of the 
united Irishmen, but occasional depredations and outrages were 
still committed in different quarters. On the 1 6th of December, 
a French brig made a descent on the coast of Donegal, but 
hearing of the late defeat, retired. A fresh invasion, however, 
being meditated by the enemy, every precaution became ne- 
cessary at sea. On the 1 Ith of October, sir John Borlase War- 
ren descried some French ships near the Irish coast, and 
brought them to action next morning. They consisted of the 
Hoche, a ship of the line, and 8 frigates : the Hoche was cap- 
tured, and the frigates attempted to sail away, but three of 
them were taken the same day, and three afterwards : these 
vessels contained a considerable number of soldiers, and some 
of tlie Irish malecon tents; among the latter was Theobald Wolfe 
Tone, a man of some talents, who had acted as a negotiator at 
Paris, and who was now condemned to death, but prevented a 
public execution by suicide. 

The rebellion being now quelled, various bills were brought 
forward in parliament for the more perfectly restoiing tranquil- 
lity. Attainder was denounced against particular rebels, if they 
should not surrender themselves within a certain period, and 
compensation was promised to the loyal subjects for the losses 
which they had sustained from the depredations of their rebel- 
lious countrymen. An act of amnesty was also published, but 
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not without some exceptions of notorious delinquents. A biH 
having passed for permitting the emigration of many of the of- 
fenders to the territories of princes who were not at war with 
his Britannic majesty, some were required to take speedy ad- 
vantage of that permission ; but others (of wjiom one was Ar- 
thur O'Connor) were detdned for some time in confinement in 
Dublin, and afterwards conveyed to Fort George in Scotland, 
where they yet remain. In the mean time, occasional execu- 
tions of rebels took place, but the lord lieutenant tempered jus- 
tice with clemency as much as the circumstances of the country 
and individuals would permit. 

Whatever might have originally been the views of the 
French government respecting the invasion of this country, the 
alarm on that head became less as their preparations appeared 
directed to another quarter. The intelligence of their having 
taken Malta led first to a disclosure of their destination. In the 
month of May, general Buonaparte and admiral Brueys sailed 
from Toulon witli 13 ships of the line, 6 frigates, and transr 
ports containing an army of about 30,000 men: and having 
eluded the vigilance of the English fleet appeared near the 
coast of Malta on the 9th of June. The grand nciaster of Malta 
having refused to supply the ships with water, at the different 
anchorages of the island, they immediately prepared for a de» 
scent; and, the next morning, the French troops landed amidst 
a fierce cannonade from the fortifications of the capitol. The 
neiglibouring isle of Gozzp was seized by one party of the in* 
vaders, and the southern parts of Malta by another ; resistance 
now appearing in vain, the grand master proposed atruce, which 
l^^as followed by the surrender of the island and its dependencies. 

Leaving ^x)ut 4000 men to garrison the forts of Malta, Buor 
naparte pix)ceeded up the Mediterranean, and bent his course 
towards Egypt, where, it appeared, the French government 
intended to forrn a settlement, with a distant view to penetrate 
to India either by the way of the Red Sea or the Persian gulph. 
Previous, however, to this, in consequence of orders from earl St. 
Vincent, sir Horatio Nelson sailed from Gibraltar, with three 
ships of the line and two frigates, to watch the motions of the 
French in the Mediterranean. On the tM>entyrsecond of May, 
•his squadron sustained some injury from a stonn, at a timp 
when, witliout his knowledge, he was not many leagues distant 
from the fleet which was transporting Buonaparte and his army 
to the shores of Egypt. On the eighth of June, he received a 
reinforcement often ships of the line. For some time, he could 
obtain no accurate intelligence respecting the destination of the 
French armament, but when he had reached the coast of Sici? 
ly, he received information of the conquest of Malta. To that 
island he was steering, when the news of the departure of the 
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liostile fleet induced him to hasten towards Egypt. On the. 
29th, he appeared before Alexandria, to the great surprise of 
the governor, who had no expectation of a visit either from the 
English or French. As the latter had not then arrived^ our 
fleet cruized near Candia, retumed to the Sicilian coast for a 
supply of water, and afterwards sailed to the Morea for intelli- 
gence. Hearing that the French ^lad been seen steering to the 
south-eastward from Candia, sir Horatio resolved to revisit the 
coast of Egypt J and, on the first of August, he fell in with the 
French ships, now at anchor in the bay of Aboukir. Admiral 
Brueys' ship had 120 guns, and above 1000 men : three had 
80 guns each, and nine 74. 

They were drawn up near the shore, in a compact and strong 
line of battle, flanked by 4 frigates, and many gun-l^oats, and 
•protected in the van by a battery, planted on a small island- 
The gallant English admiral was not deterred by this appear- 
afice from niiaking the attack. He had as many ships of the 
line as the French admiral, and he strengthened the line by 
the introduction of a ship of fifty guns : but, in approaching 
the enemy, he was deprived of the assistance of the Cullodcn, 
of 74, as it struck upon a shoal, from which it could not be ex- 
tricated before next moming. 

Admiral Nels<Mi was very desirous of breaking the line of 
the French, and surrounding a part of their fleet; and he exe- 
cuted his pui^pose with great ability and courage. "At sun set 
the engagement commenced : and both parties fought witli 
great spirit. While the victory was yet undecided, admiral 
Brueys received two wounds: and, having changed his situa- 
tion, he was exposed to a fresh shot, by which he was killed. 
When the action had continued for two hours, two of the 
French ships were taken; a third struck soon a^j^er; and 
the whole van was in the power of the English who eagerly 
proceeded to a completion of their victory. L'Orient, the par- 
ticular ship of the French commander, was warmly engaged 
with several of the hostile vessels, when an explosion indicated 
the danger of a conflagration, and soon after she bleW up, a 
small number only of the crew escaping. The engagement 
was prosecuted at intei^vals till day -break ; and only two of the 
French ships of the line, and two frigates escaped. The loss in 
the British fleet amounted to 1 6 officers, and 202 sieamen and 
marines killed, and 677 wounded. That of the French is sup- 
posed to have amounted to a much greater number, but is va- 
riously reported. After this victory admiral Nelson left part of 
his fleet to blockade the port of Alexandria, (where Buonaparte 
had disembarked his troops) and sailed towards Sicily. 

The intelligence of the glorious and most important victory 
difl'used extraordinary joy throughout every part of the British 
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lominions. Numerous congratulations were presented to his 
majesty, the admiral was honoured with a peerage, by the title 
jf lord Nelson of the Nile, and a day was appropriated for a 
iolemn thanksgiving. This victory, while it gave fresh spien- 
lour to the unexampled series of our naval triumphs, promised, 
n its consequences, the most important effects on the general 
>tate of affairs, and, as mentioned in the royal speech^ afforded 
m opening, which, if improved by suitable exertions on the 
part of other powers, might lead to the general deliverance of 
Europe from tlie French yoke. The emperor of Russia was 
low induced to engage in the contest, and the Turks likewise 
joined the confederacy. 

la tl)e mean time, the French, who had landed at Alexandria 
m the 2d of July, proceeded in a hostile manner through the 
:ountry, employing both conciliation and terror. They had se- 
i'eral engagements with the natives, but prevailed by superior 
inmibers and discipline, and soon became possessed of Grand 
Cairo, Rosetta, and Damietta. In the following year, jiowever, 
:heir progress was checked by Gezar, the pacha of one of the 
provinces, assisted by a small, but gallant troop commanded 
:>y sir Sidney Smith, who captured 7 vessels containing cannon 
and ammunition for the siege of Acra, or St. John d'Acre, (the 
Ttncient Ptolemais) and assisted the Turks in improving the 
fortifications of this place, and resisting both the force and per- 
fidy of the French, who besieged it for upwards of two months, 
iind then were obliged to retire towaixls Egypt again. 

But to return to the more immediate affairs of Great-Britain: 
On the meeting of parliament, at the close of 1798, it was dis- 
covered, that the new assessment had not been sufficiently pro- 
ductive, and a mode of supply was therefore. proposed entirely 
aew, the purpose of which was to draw forth a proper ratio of 
i:onti nation from every description of persons. The minister 
slatted, that the sum of 29,227,1801. would be necessary; and, 
ill order to raise a part of this, and a considerable part within 
ihe year, and not the usual method of borrowing, and raising 
'S'^ly the interest of the sum borrowed, he proposed a tax of 
Leu per cent, upon all income above 2G01. per annum, a lesser 
per centage upon incomes under that as far down as 601. which 
was to be exempted from this tax. He reckoned that its pixi- 
[luce would be ten millions. Considerable opposition was made 
to this nfcw species of finance, and various modifications were 
proposed, but at length it passed both houses of parliament, 
and has been carried into execution, although the produce has 
not amounted to the sum expected. 

Towards the close of this year, the^ island of Minorca was 
added to the British conquests. The congress for peace at Rac- 
tadt proceeded verjr slowly iu their conferences, and the eni- 
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peror of Germany hesitated Atith regard to the renewal of the 
war, while Prussia persisted in its neutrality. The French had 
overrun a great part of Swisserland, which was but feebly re- 
sisted by the natives. The king of Naples was induced agaui 
to join the general confederacy against France. 

Such was the state of affairs at the close of the year. In 1799, i 
the conferences at Rastadt were ended, and the operations of j 
the French aiTTiy commenced on the 1st of March. On that | 
day general Jourdan crossed the Rhine, and advancing into the 
country of the Grisons, on the 5th he defeated the Austrians at 
Loire, taking above 3000 prisoners ; but was repelled with | 
great slaughter at Feldkirch : he became, however, master of 
the three divisions of tlie Grison state, while the Engadine and 
the country of Bormio were invaded by a part of the French 
army of Italy. The Archduke Charles now headed the army 
in Germany, and drove back Jourdan's army on the 21st of 
March. A general engagement took place on the 25th, near 
Stockash, which was in favour of the Austrians, the greater 
part of the French army hastily repassing the Rhine, and Jour- 
dan returning to Paris in disgust. The French, on the other 
hand, invaded the Neapolitan dominions successfully, and the 
city of Naples became a scene of most barbarous confusion. 
The king and queen had previously gone on board of lord Nel- 
son's fleet, and arrived in Sicily. In the northern parts of Italy, 
and in the Tirol, the French were less succesful: but it is im- 
possible in our narrow limits to notice more than the principal 
events. Among these, the success of the Russian army in Italy, 
under field-marshal Suwarrow, gave the greatest check to the 
progress of the French arms. The greater part of the Milan- 
ese and Piedmont were wrested from the republicans ; and be- 
fore the end of the campaign, most of the Italian staifes were 
regained, although the confusion of invasion and anarchy hjive 
hitherto prevented their return to their former modes of go- 
vernment and allegiance r Upon the whole, however, the 
strength of the confederacy was more formidable to the French 
now, than at almost any former period. 

In England, for several months, extraordinary preparations 
were made for an.expedition to the coast of Holland : the army 
destined for this consisted of English and Russian troops. On 
the 27th of August, a disembarkation was effected, and a con- 
siderable body of French and Dutch, near the village of Cal- 
lamstoog, were obliged to retreat. Sir Ralph Abercrombie, the 
commander in chief, determined to attack the fort at the Heldcr 
Point j but the garrison thought proper to retire: and on this 
occasion 2 Dutch ships of the line, many frigates aixl smaller 
vessels fell into the hands of the British. In the mean timi^ 
•^dce-admiml Mitchel, in hr>pes-f taking the whole Dutch fleet, 
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passed the Point on the 30th, continued his course along the 
Texel, and summoned rear-admiral Story to surrender the 
ships, and enter into the service of the prince of Orange. Sto- 
ry, alledging that the traitors whom he commanded refused to 
fight, consented to deliver up the fleet, and declared himself 
and his officers prisoners of war. The ships thus taken amount- 
ed to twelve, eight of which were of the line. 

This successful commencement of the expedition against 
Holland was soon followed by a reverse of fortune. The Dutch 
were either unwilling to assist the invaders, or too much under 
the terror of the French. When his royal Highness the duke 
of York ass^imed the command, some engagements took place, 
in which his troops maintsdned their ground, but without tlie 
power of advancing; and the inhospitality of the country, and of 
the season, together with the vast army the French advanced, 
and, as some think, the misconduct of the Russian troops, ren- 
xiered it necessary for his highness to capitulate for the retreat 
of the army, which wa^ soon effected. 

While such was the state of affairs in Europe, an event took 
place of an unforeseen and apparently rather singular than im- 
poitant kind, which, however, has produced a train of events, 
the end of which is at present beyond conjecture. This was the 
arrival of Buonaparte iu France, after making his escape from 
Egypt in a small vessel, without the knowledge of more than 
one person in his army. Scarcely had he, to the astonishment 
of all France, landed on its shores, than he found the French, 
whose internal affairs had been for some time wretchedly con- 
ducted, ripe for another revolution. This he speedily effected 
by the assistance of some troops, and his perscMial influence, 
and established a new constitution, placing himself at the head 
of it, iii^cjuality of Chief Consul . His first act of authority was 
to enter into a correspondence with the sovereigns at war w ith 
France, proposing a negotiation for peace. The British minis? 
try, after diverting this correspondence from his majesty per- 
sonally, into its proper channel, rejected his proposals, from a 
doubt of his security or the stability of his new government. 
The other powers were equally indisposed to treat w ith him. 
On this, in the commencement of 1 800, the Chief Consul pre- 
pared for a renewal of the war; orders were given for new levies 
to recruit the weakened armies, and loans were negotiated both 
in France and Holland. The campaign was opened in April, 
with considerable success on the part of the Austrians in Italy. 

On the Rhine, the campaign was opened near the close of 
April, and at first was unfavourable to the French arms. A bat- 
tle was fpught on the 5th of May, between the Austrian g^ne- 
^ral Kray, and the French general IVIoreau, which was contend- 
"'' with great spirit; the French are said to have lost the great- 
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estnumberof men. Thisis usually called the battle of Moskircli. 
At length Buonaparte headed in person the army of reserve, 
and their progress was rapid and decisive. The cities of Milan, 
Pavia, 8cc. were again retaken, and an impoitant victory was 
gained on ttie 9th of June, over the Austrians near Casteggio. 
But the most decisive of all, usually termed the battle of Ma- 
rengo, was fought on the )4th of June, and after many vicissi- 
tudes, the Austrians being at one ^me victorious, ended in the 
defeat of the latter, with prodigious loss. The French reported 
that 3000 were killed, 5000 wpunded, and 7000 taken prison- 
ers. The imperial gazette, however, reckons the killed, wound- 
ed, and prisoners at 9,069, of which number 5,274 were 
captives. 

The consequences of this victory were highly important to 
the French, and joined to their successes in other quarters, led 
to an armistice, and this to a negotiation, signed by the count 
St. Julien on the part of the emperor, but which has not produ- 
ced a decisive treaty. The total defection, however, of the em- 
peror of Russia from the confederacy, and other unfavourable 
circumstances, inclined the court of Vienna to another armis- 
tice, the terms and consequences of which are too obscure to 
admit at present of a satisfactory detaiU 

We have already mentioned, that th^ design of the French- 
in their expedition to Egypt, was, to open a communication, 
by which they might hereafter co-operate with the enemies of 
Great-Britain in India. Nearly about the time, however, that 
they had effected their purpose in landing in Egypt, the prin* 
cipal foe of the British in India, Tippoo Saib, was doomed to 
lose his life and dominions, in a short, but successful war which 
the English were compelled to declare against him. The ac- 
tive operations of this war were conducted by general Harris, 
who besieged and took Seringapatam, the capitol of Tippoo's 
dominions. Among the slain was found the body of th^ tyrant, 
neurone of the agates, among a heap of his lifeless subjects. 
The reduction of Seringapatam was not immediately followed 
by the submission of all the subjects of Tippoo's dominions. 
The commandants of some forts refused, for some time, to 
yield to the British arms ; but they were at length compelled 
to surrender. Jemandabad, the last fc^ftress that withstood the 
arms of the invaders, was taken in October, 1799. The prince 
who thus lost his life inherited the ambition and enterprising 
spiiit of his father Hyder Ali, possessed considerable talents, 
and was not deficient in courage or foititude. As he was a de- 
termined enemy of the British nation, his death cannot be ix*- 
gretted by those who wish for the prosperity of our Asiatic set- 
tlements. It likewise gave a final check to the designs of the 
French in that quaiter. 
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An event now took place "which it is hoped will long contri- 
bute to the strength and security of these kingdoms. 

The Union with Ireland had been for some time a ^vourite 
object with the British ministry ; and the history and progress 
of the late rebellion induced them to think that such a measure 
would add stability to the interests of the country at large. Ac- 
cordingly it was introduced ifeto the Irish parliament on tihe 
1 5 th of January, 1800, and was in general approved of, although 
much opposed by individuals. The terms of the proposed union 
are contained in the following eight propositions : — 1 . That, on 
the first of January, 1801, the two realms should become the 
ttmted kingdom of Great- Britain and Irekm^^2. That the' suc- 
cession of the crown should remain on its present basis— 3. 
That the united kingdom should be represented in one parlia- 
ment — 4. The number of peers who should represent Ireland 
in the Imperial parliament, should be 32, and the number of 
commoners 100 — 5. The churches of England and of Ireland 
to be united into one church— 6. A flair proportion of commer- 
cial privileges should be enacted — 7. Each kingdom should 

■ have left to it the separate discharge of the ptiblic debt already 
incurred ; and for 20 jrears from the union, the national expence 
should be defrayed in the proportion of 1 5 parts for Great-Bri- 
tain, and 2 parts for Ireland — 8. The laws and courts both ci- 

. vil and ecclesiastical, should remain as they were now establish- 
ed in each kingdom, subject, however, to such alterations as the 
united legislature might deem expedient. After many debates 
and' some alterations, though unimportant, of the articles, the 
scheme was improved, and an address voted by the two houses 
on the 27th of March, informing his majesty of the result of 
their deliberations. 

On the 2 1st of April the British parliament took into consi- 
deration the resolutions of the laish legislature ; and after some 
debates, in which the union was opposed by a very -small num- 
ber, this paHiament concurred with the Irish, and an act was 
passed fixing the conclusion of the British parliament for the 
last day of the year 1800, and the commencement of the union 
for the 1 st day of 1 80 1 , being the 1 st day of the 1 9th century ;. 
and the parliament of the united kingdom was summoned to 
meet on the 22d of January. Proclamations were also issued 
respecting the alterations to take place in his Majesty's ti- 
tles, arms, and flags, &c. On the 1st of January, 1 801, pui^uant 
to these measures, a grand council was held at St. James's pa- 
lace, at which the royal dukes and all the ministers of state were 
present, and, agreeably to the act of union^ were sworn in 
of his majesty's most honourable privy council. On this occa- 
sion, the royal union standard waS hoisted at the Tower, the 
union flag on St. Martin's church, the union jack on the pai'ade 
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in the front of the Horse-guards, and a new standard in the 
court-yard, St. James's. As soon as the deliberations of the 
council were over, a signal was given from the gardens of the 
palace for the Park guns to be fired, which was answered by 
the Tower, to announce that the Union had taken place. 

From this measure many reciprocal advantages to both king- 
doms may reasonably be expected. In England it was contem- 
plated with indifference, as the English imagined they were 
conferring a benefit, which they might confer without injury. 
In Ireland, it at first excited considerable opposition, and upon 
the same grounds that the union with Scotland was opposed 
at the beginning of the century. It will rest, indeed, with the 
genius and spirit of the opulent and commercial part of the 
Irish, to render the union fully and permanently beneficial 
to the middling and lower classes of that nation, by intiX)- 
ducing English manners, English civilization, and English 
industi'y. But we have no reason to doubt, that they will 
pursue a conduct so easily and sa obviously for th^r interest, 
while upon the larger scale of political importance, every 
one must be convinced, that the union will consolidate the 
security and tranquillity of these kingdoms, in a manner 
which could not have bieen effected by them in a state of 
separation, the boundaries of which were never well defined 
or understood. 

The Union, thus happily accomplished, was followed by 
an event with which it is supposed it had some, although 
very remote connexion, the resignation of Mr. Pitt's admi- 
nistration, which had lasted upwards of seventeen years. The 
ostensible cause of this impqrtant change was a difference of 
. opinion in the cabinet respecting the question of catholic 
emancipation in Ireland, but some think there was also a dif- 
ference of opinion on the subjects of war or peace, and 
the event perhaps justifies the latter supposition. The whole 
of the administration, however, resigned their high situations, 
after some delay, principally occasioned by a temporary in- 
disposition with which his majesty was visited, and they were 
succeeded by Mr. Addington, formerly speaker of the house 
of commons, now first lord of the Treasury, and chancellor of 
the exchequer; by lords Hawkesbury andPelham, secretaries 
of state, and lord Eldon, late chief justice of the common pleas, 
became lord high chancellor. The public received the intelli- 
gence of this change with surprize yet with a conbiderable 
degree of apathy. An assurance was given that the same 
measures to which the country hitherto had owed its saftty, 
were to be pursued, and the late ministers promised their 
assistance to their successors as fai* as they fulfilled this 
J^IgcI^q of national security. 
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England was, jrfaccd at this time, in k situation whicH 
required wisdom and promptitude in acting. The northern 
powers, instigated by Paul, emI>erQr of Russia,, had entered 
into a hostile confederacy, and were, in a considerable mea- 
sure become the allies of France. An armament was there- 
fore immediately fitted out in the British ports, consisting of 
seventeen sqjI of the line, &c. under the command of sir Hyde 
Parker and lord Nelson. This fleet sailed from Yarmouth 
on the 12th of March, and triumphantly passed the Souiad^ 
which had always been deemed impossible, and reached the 
capitol of Denmark. The Danes had made considerable pre- 
parations. The attack, however, was instantly made by the 
English fleet, and after a v«ry severe engagement, lordNel8<Hi 
offered a cessation of arms, which the Danes agreed to; they 
' had loiit eighteen ships, and Copenhagen was in the utmost 
djmger. An armistice, therefore, was now concluded. But 
the event which, next to the bravery of the English arms in 
this quarts, principally tended to break the northern confe- 
deracy, was the death of the emperor Paul, whose tyrannical 
conduct had made him imiversally d>noidous, and who was, 
on the 23d of March, assassuiated in his own palace. His 
successor, Alexander, ^imatcd by a wiser spirit, renewed the 
^indent friendship betwixt the courts of St. James's and St* 
Petersburgh, and thus an end was put to a new species of con- 
tinental war, from which the French had fondly augured the 
dcstnicticm of our maritime power. 

The new ministry appear to have availed themselves of this 
favourable conjuncture, to admit the consideration of peace 
between Great-Britain and France. Both governments enter- 
ed heartily into the subject, but with such secrecy that not the 
kast suspicion was ,entert^»ed of a negotiation, nor any hope 
tlwt it could be successful. The public attention was, indeed, 
directed from these pacific thoughts by many circumstances, 
and paiticularly by an attack upon the coast of France fre- 
quently repeated, aJthough with little success. 

In Egypt a new turn had been given to the war. A consi- 
derable force had been dispatched from Great-Britain, under 
the command of sir Ralph Abercrombie, a most gallant and 
experienced officer. This force effected a landing on the 7th 
of March, notwithstanding the greatest obstacles, and on the 
lotli, gave battle to a part of the French army near Alexan- 
dria, and completely defeated them. The English followed 
up their success by a second battle on the 21st of March, 
about four miles from Alexandria, in which they were like- 
wise completely successful, but with tlie loss, almost irrepa- 
rable, of their brave commander sir Ralph Abercrombie, who 
died on the 28th, of a wound he received in this engagement. 
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These actions may be considered as decisive of the fate of\ 
Egypt. The command now devolved upon general Hutchin- ^ 
son, who proceeded towards Alexandria, where the principal 
force of the enemy was yet concentered. The castle of Rosetta 
^nd town was taken, and the French garrison made but a fee^ 
ble resistance. A force was also detached to Cairo, early in 
May. On the second of this month general Hutchinson, with 
four thousand British and an equal number of Turks, attacked 
the French near Rhamanieh, and compelled them to retreat 
to Cairo. On the 22d of June, the garrison of this place, exr 
ceeding five tliousand men, capitulated tipon terms, and the 
final conquest of Egypt, the conquest of the best troops of 
which France could boasty was completed by an inferior Eng^ 
^sh force, with a bravery unparalleled in the history of this 
war, and which raised thecharacterdf the English soldiers as 
high as that of her sailors, which had never admitted a dispute. 

The intelligence of the conclusion of this brilliant campaign 
wis received in England on the same day that the prelimina^ 
ries of peace were signed by M. Otto, on the part of the 
French Republic, and lord Hawkesbury on the part of his Brir 
tannic Majesty. This ftegotiatioft had been carried on for 
some months, but with impenetrable secrecy, which added not 
a little to the universal satisfaction which the glad tidings of 
peace afforded. 

By the preliminary articles, which were signed at London 
on the first of October, 1801, at twelve at night, and published 
next morning, Greati-Britcdn agreed to the restoration of all 
her conquests, the island of Trinidad and the Dutch posses- 
sions of Ceylon excepted. The Cape of Good Hope was to 
remain a free port to all the contracting parties, who were to 
enjoy the same advantages. The island of Malta was to be 
evacuated by the British troops, and restored to the order of 
St. John of Jerusalem. Egypt was restored to the Ottoman 
Porte. The territory of Portugal was to be maintained in its 
integrity ; and the French troops were to evacuate the territory 
of Rome and Naples. The republic of the seven islands was 
recognized by France. The fishery of Newfoundland was es- 
tablished on its former footing, tuid finally, plenipotentiaries 
were to be named by the contracting parties, to repair to 
Amiens, in order to concert; a definitive treaty with the allies 
of the contracting parties. 

The pleniix)tentiaries accordingly assembled in the begin- 
ning of 1802, at Amiens : these were, for Great-Britain, the 
marquis Comwallis ; for Spain, count Azara ; and .for the Ba- 
tavian Republic, M. Shimmelpennick : the definitive treaty 
M'as founded on the basis of the preliminaries, with the neces* 
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I ty explanations and specific regulations, which it is iinneces- 
/ary here to recapitulate. In the British parliament, the treaty 
*i\\tX with considerable opposition from some members of the 
late administration, but it was so ably defended by the house 
in general, on the ground of expediency, arising from the total 
desertion of our allies, and our incapacity to Wage war in Eu- 
rope with any reasonable prospect of success, that no division 
took place. The ambitious dispiosition of the chief consul of 
France was admitted in full latitude, but it was obvious that in 
the present state of things, no check could be giv^n to it from. 
the single force of thk country. 

With regard to the public at large, the peace unquestiona- 
bly afforded the highest satisfaction. If its terms were not 
quite so favourable as some pre4icted,they were, at least, accom- 
modated to existing circumstances, and they.afforded a respite 
from that enormous load of expenditure which the nature of 
the war had rendered necessary, while we had the satisfaction to 
reflect that throughout this ten years struggle vjdth the com- 
mon enemy of Europe and of constituted authorities, we had 
preserved our empire, our laws, our constitution, and our reli- 
gion, from the violence of revolutionary power, and still at the 
same time saw oiir commerce advanced and our commeFcial 
credit unimpaired 
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